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PREFACE 


Although this book is entitled “Agricultural Wages in India'’, the 
reader will find that it is not a mere catalogue of wage rates prevailing 
in different areas. It contains useful background information on 
important factors such as physical features, area, population, rainfall, 
land utilisation, area and yield of crops and agricultural calendar in 
different parts of the country. It is felt a few words in explanation 
are necessary. 


2. Wages are determined by many complex factors. They are an 
important element in the standard of living, which, in turn, is deter¬ 
mined by historical, climatic and other considerations. A study of 
these details is thus necessary for an appreciation of the true signi¬ 
ficance of wage rates. Secondly, it is well known that in unorganised 
labour markets like the one in agriculture in this country, a conven¬ 
tional element enters in the determination of wage. Custom governs 
almost every agricultural practice in India. It is also a general 
experience that in backward areas the economically stronger party 
is usually able to exercise some degree of pressure to mould custom 
and convention to its own advantage. These considerations make it 
incumbent upon a student of Indian agricultural labour to know the 
hierarchy in our villages as also the inter-relation between the dif¬ 
ferent classes of agriculturists and agricultural workers as a direct or 
indirect result of the land tenure systems prevailing for ages. Subject 
to these limitations, wages are primarily governed by the lavrs of 
demand and supply which depend on the extent of land utilisation, 
area under crops and the consequent demand for labour, system of 
cultivation, duration of agricultural seasons for each crop, extent of 
labour force available and similar factors. 

3. In view of these manifold implications inherent in a study 
<of wages it was considered necessary to conduct a comprehensive 
•enquiry into the conditions of agricultural workers. Considerable 
difficulties were, however, encountered in conducting the enquiry 
which was of vast dimensions and probably the largest socio-econo¬ 
mic survey undertaken in Asia and the Far East so far. 


4. The illiteracy and short memory of villagers were the most 
serious obstacles. The schedules used during the pilot enquiry had 
to be completely revised. In spite of precise and detailed instructions 
issued to the investigating staff, it was found that they needed, from 
time to time, specific supplementary instructions in respect of various 
technical points arising from the actual conduct of the enquiry. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in the recruitment of field 
staff. It was not always easy to persuade candidates possessing the 
requisite qualifications to accept temporary assignments. Some of 
the staff recruited were unable to adapt themselves to rural condi¬ 
tions and had, therefore, to be replaced. Th^ result was a consider¬ 
able waste of the time spent in training such field staff. Fresh recruits 
had to be trained again and naturally this factor affected progress. 



The villages were selected by the process of stratiiied random samp¬ 
ling and were therefore scattered all over the respective States. The 
distances between the villages under the charge of an Investigator* 
were so long, in certain cases, that considerable time was spent in 
travelling. During the rains, some of the villages selected for the 
enquiry were cut off and the field staff found it extremely difficult to^ 
reach these. In certain cases the enquiry was held up on this account. 
Dearth of agricultural labour families in some of die selected villages 
necessitated the selection of the requisite number of families for 
intensive survey from one or two neighbouring villages, which 
increased considerably the work-load of the field staff. 

5. The above account merely indicates some of the main difficul¬ 
ties which could not possibly have been overcome without the 
generous help received from all State Governments through¬ 
out the enquiry. Governments of Parts and ‘B' States contribut¬ 
ed half of the cost incurred on the field staff, the remainder 
and the expenditure on account of the headquarters staff including 
the cost of tabulation being borne by the Central Government. In 
addition, the State Governments released experienced officers for' 
appointment as State Supervisors and always helped with advice on 
the day-to-day conduct of the enquiry. 

Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, Dr. Gy an Chand and members of 
the Departmental Committee of Economists and Statisticians examin¬ 
ed carefully the plan for conducting the enquiry and tabulating 
the materials collected. They offered very valuable suggestions con¬ 
cerning the plan and design of the survey and tabulations, for which 
I feel so indebted. 

The useful advice and suggestions received from time to time 
from the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Mr. R. M. Woodbury, 
Chief Statistician, International Labour Office, Geneva, Mr. T. F. 
Mosimann, Chief of the Branch of International Technical Co¬ 
operation, Bureau of Labour Statistics, Washington, Dr. S. S. Dhami 
of the I.L.O., and Mr. S. A. Priddle, Labour Adviser to the High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom in India, were of great benefit. 
Mr. Woodbury, both from Geneva and while he was here for the 
I.L.O. Seminar in December, 1951, evinced the keenest interest in the 
enquiry and suggested several improvements in tabulation and pre¬ 
paration of this monograph. Dr, Dhami. Mr. Priddle and Dr. Shridhar 
Misra, M.A., Ph.D., took considerable trouble in examining the- 
manuscript critically. I am, indeed, grateful to all of them. 

The field staff performed their difficult and often exhausting, 
duties with energy and devotion for which I am personally gratefuL 
In fact, without their unstinted co-operation it would have been 
impossible to complete this enquiry successfully. A list of the field 
staff in the various States will be found in Annexure I. 

I am also very grateful to the staff employed at headquarters, 
who worked cheerfully for long hours every day to complete the 
work within the scheduled period. A list of the headquarters staff 
will be found in Annexure II. Although it may be invidious to- 
mention names, I am particularly grateful to Dr. B. Ramamurti,. 
Statistician, who left us to take up an important assignment on 
the 14th May, 1951, Shh Teja Singh Sahni, Under Secretary 



Shri K. D. Chatterjee, Deputy Statistician, Shri M. G. Mohoni, Senior 
Research Officer, Shri P. D. Commar, Superintendent, Agricultural 
Branch, and my stenographer, Shri P. N. Malhotra, on whom fell the 
brunt of typing. 

I must also express my deep debt of gratitude to Shri V. K. R. 
Menon, I.C.S., Secretary, for his kind interest in the enquiry and for 
the encouragement which he always gave in accomplishing this diffi¬ 
cult work. 

6. This volume relates to the General Village Survey, the first 
stage of the enquiry. Reports on the General Family and Intensive 
Family Surveys will be published shortly. 

7. The views expressed in the monograph are not those of the- 
Ministry of Labour. 


Ministry of Labour; 
The 25th April, 1952. 


SADASHIVA PRASAD. 

Officer on Special Duty 
and Deputy Secretary. 



CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION 

Genesis. 

Minimum Wages as a part of social security for workers 
discussed for the first time at the Tripartite Labour Conference in 
India held in September, 1943. The Conference recommended thac 
the Central Government, in co-operaaon with the former Provinces 
and States, should set up the machinery to investigate questions of 
wages and earnings, employment and bousing and social conditions 
generally of workers and thereafter formulate plans for ameliorating 
their conditions. It also suggested that this enquiry into labour 
conditions should extend to agricultural wage-earners as well. 

(ii) The Government of India accepted the proposal to conduct 
a sample enquiry into the conditions of agricultural workers* to 
determine the proportion of hired labour employed in agriculture, the 
wages paid, concessions allowed, etc. The Provincial Governments 
concerned agreed that such a sample survey of the conditions of agri¬ 
cultural workers was both desirable and feasible. The Five-Year 
Programme prepared by the Labour Ministry in 1946 included an 
enquiry into the wages of agricultural workers in order to ‘‘ascer¬ 
tain the true conditions and to consider what steps should be taken 
to give a measure of protection against their wages being pushed to 
the minimum”. This programme was discussed at the Labour Minis¬ 
ters’ Conference held in October, 1946, which approved unanimously 
of the necessity and urgency for such an enquiry. 

(iii) In the mean time, as stipulated in the Five-Year Plan for¬ 
mulated in 1946, the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, was passed. Under 
this Act, minimum rates of wages for employees in a number of 
scheduled employments, one of which was agriculture, were to be 
fixed within a specified period. This development was to be expected 
in a country of predominantly agricultural economy like India, where 
the improvement of conditions of agricultural workers is probably 
the first step towards prosperity. 

(iv) However, before anything could be done in this direction 
an all-India enquiry into agricultural workers’ living conditions was 
considered necessary, and this was started in close collaboration with 
the State Governments in the middle of 1949. 

2 . Rural wage-surveys and socio-economic enquiries. 

(i) The data available on agricultural practices, duration of 
employment, wage rates and earnings are meagre. 

(ii) The available material comprises either (a) periodical re¬ 
turns of wages and prices or (b) the data collected through socio¬ 
economic rural enquiries on various aspects of rural economy such 
as indebtedness or the cost and standard of living. 

* The term "agricultural worker” includes all those who work in the fields for wages. 
^An agricultural worker’s family is defined for purposes of the enquiry, as one in which 
either the head of the family or 50 per cent, or more of the earners reported agricultural' 
abour as the main occupation. 
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(iii) Periodical reports or returns on agricultural wage statistics 
may be traced back to 1873 when the Government of India directed 
the submission of half-yearly returns by District Officers showing 
the "average wages per month’' of skilled and unskilled labour. 
These statistics were published twice a year in the Provincial 
Gazettes and annually in the publication ‘Trices and Wages” for 
selected districts in each Province. The statistics were often found 
to be inaccurate. 

(iv) It was realised that agricultural labourers often demanded 
not merely cash wages but also certain supplementary benefits and 
that total earnings should therefore include extra payments made in 
kind or in cash. In 1905 the Government of India decided that 
(a) half-yearly wage returns should be discontinued; (b) investigations 
should be made every five years by collecting statistics of prevailing 
wages ; and that (c) the object should be to ascertain standard rates 
of wages in each district or homogeneous area. The idea of five-yearly 
wage census was accepted by most of the provinces. 

(v) The limitations of such a five-yearly wage census were 
realised subsequently. The collecting agency could, in addition to 
their other onerous duties, pay only perfunctory attention to the 
collection of data; the data could not be up-to-date and the information 
did not enable the assessment of the effect of seasonal failure on 
wages in districts or provinces. 

(vi) The form used for the collection of agricultural wage statis¬ 
tics was revised in 1919, Agricultural wage earners were classified 
broadly as artisans such as blacksmiths and carpenters, and farm 
servants or field labourers like ploughmen, sowers and transplanters, 
weeders, reapers, harvesters, herdsmen and other agricultural 
labourers. Provision was also made for the specification of the wage 
period, rates of cash and grain wages and perquisites with particulars 
of quantity and cash value. 

(vii) The Ministry of Food and Agriculture recently drew up 
a scheme for the collection of fortnightly or monthly wage statistics in 
respect of agricultural labour in one or two typical villages in each 
district or for a group of districts. This scheme was circulated to the 
various States, For the collection of wage data agricultural labourers 
were classified as (a) skilled labour; (b) field labour; (c) other agricul¬ 
tural labour; and (d) herdsmen. The skilled labourers were sub¬ 
divided into carpenters, blacksmiths and mochis (cobblers). Details 
of wages, viz,, wages in cash, kind and total emoluments in respect 
of field labourers, herdsmen and other agricultural labourers were 
to be furnished separately for men, women and children. 

(viii) Monthly or fortnightly statistics of agricultural wages are 
now being collected on the lines laid down by the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture in Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madras, Orissa, Uttar 
Pradesh. West Bengal, Travancore-Cochin, Ajmer, Bhopal, Bila^ur, 
Coorg, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, the Patiala and East Pun¬ 
jab States Union, Kutch and Tripura. The scheme envisages collecr 
tion of data every year in respect of one or two villages in different 
districts. 
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(ix) There are, however, certain States, such as Uttar Pradesh 
and the Punjab, which are conducting five-yearly wage census. The 
Government of Madhya Pradesh have been publishing a “Statement 
of rural and urban wages’’ every year on exactly the lines approved 
by the Government of India in 1919. In the Punjab a five-yearly 
wage survey was conducted in four villages, selected in such a way 
that urban influence was avoided. The survey furnished only wage 
rates for unskilled labour, for payments in cash and kind. As for 
skilled labour, viz., carpenters, blacksmiths and masons, their average 
daily wage rates were shown separately. The five-yearly Rural Wage 
Survey conducted in Uttar Pradesh was comprehensive as compared 
with the wage statistics collected by other State Governments. The 
essential difference between the Uttar Pradesh survey and the enquir¬ 
ies conducted in other States was that it covered not only wages, 
modes of payment, and perquisites paid to agricultural workers for 
the different agricultural operations but it also gave information on 
the amount of employment available to agricultural workers in the 
various operations in the different homogeneous areas and on holdings 
of particular sizes in wet as against dry areas. The data, however, 
related only to one month, viz., December, 1944, when the last wage 
census was taken. Even though the number of villages covered 
amounted to 7,391, only 360 of these were selected at random and 
the rest were selected on a purposive basis. 

(x) While these surveys confined themselves only to a cursory 
investigation of prevailing' wages of agricultural workers in a few 
villages, other important aspects of cost and standard of living, hous¬ 
ing, alternative sources of employment and indebtedness hardly 
received attention. It was only incidentally that certain families of 
agricultural workers were surveyed in rural enquiries, as, for in¬ 
stance, the Enquiry into Rural Indebtedness (1946) in Madras, a survey 
of Rural Economic Conditions in Darrang in Assam (1950) and the 
Rural Economic Enquiries in the Hyderabad State (1951). In view 
of the paucity in each State of reliable statistical data of wage 
payments, earnings, extent of employment and unemployment, and 
the cost and standard of living of agricultural families, a knowledge 
of which is necessary for wage fixation, it was considered desirable to 
undertake the agricultural labour enquiry on an all-India scale. 

3. Agricultural labour enquiry. 

(i) The object of the enquiry was to collect data on employment, 
earnings, cost and standard of living and indebtedness of agricultural 
workers, with a view to considering what protective and ameliorative 
measures, including the fixation of minimum wages under the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Act, 1948, should be undertaken. 

(ii) The enquiry covered all the States in the Indian Union 
except Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

4. Preliminary agricultural labour enquiry. 

(i) As no enquiry into the conditions of agricultural workers 
had been conducted before on an all-India scale, the Departmental 
(Committee of Economists and Statisticians set up under the Cabinet 
Secretariat recommended that the enquiry should proceed by gradu¬ 
ally expanding stages and that the first stage should be a preliminary 
enquiry in a few villages in some of the States with a view to testing 
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the questionnaires, collecting data for sampling, amplifying the in¬ 
structions and getting an idea of the time taken and the nature of 
the field organisation required. 

(ii) The above recommendation was accepted and preliminary 
enquiries were conducted from June to November, 1949, in 27 vil¬ 
lages; 2 in Assam, 5 in West Bengal, 4 in Bihar, 2 in Orissa, 8 in Uttar 
Pradesh, 2 in Madhya Pradesh, 3 in Madras and 1 in Mysore. Eight 
reports* on the conditions of agricultural workers obtaining in one- 
village in each State in which the preliminary enquiry was conducted 
have been published. 

(iii) The data collected related to the previous agricultural year. 
Considering the illiteracy and short memory of villagers, it was felt 
that even if Investigators were drawn from rural areas, properly 
trained and given time to grasp the various aspects of rural life, the 
data collected in respect of the last agricultural year could be regard¬ 
ed only as very approximate. 

5. Main enquiry. 

(i) The limitations of the preliminary enquiry were placed before 
the State Supervisors and also before the Departmental Committee 
of Economists and Statisticians. It was decided that during the main 
enquiry, the data collected should relate to the “current year” as far 
as possilDle. 

(ii) Due to limited resources of men, money and time it was not 
possible to conduct the main enquiry in all the 5,60,000 villages in 
the Indian Union. It was decided therefore to restrict it to 813 
villages selected on the principle of stratified random sampling. 

(iii) For the purpose of the enquiry, the Indian Union was divided 
into 23 units, each under the charge of a Supervisor. The primary 
data were collected by Investigators and Deputy Investigators. In 
all, 212 Deputy Investigators and 52 Investigators were appointed. 

(iv) The survey was conducted by the Ministry of Labour and 
was under the over-all charge of an Officer on Special Duty who also 
functioned as the Deputy Secretary to the Ministry of Labour. He 
was assisted by a Statistician and by the necessary secretarial, techni¬ 
cal and ministerial staff. 

(v) The period of the enquiry was a year and the data collected 
also referred to the same period. 

(vi) (a) The sampling plan was worked out in consultation with 
the Departmental Committee of Economists and Statisticians and, as 
far as possible, in conformity with the standards laid down by the 
Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling of the U.N. Statistical Com¬ 
mission. The enquiry was conducted in three different stages 
through three different schedules. The main object of the first two 
stages was to get an idea of the general economic conditions and the 
employment structure in the village and to delimit the families 
which” should be regarded as agricultural labour families for the 
purpose of the Intensive Family Survey which formed the third 
stage. An agricultural labour family was regarded as one in, which 

♦ Reports on the Conditions of Agricultural Workers in Vandalur (Madras), Dorwan (Bihar) 
ArchikarahaUi (Mysore), Brindabanpur (West Bengal), Khapri (Madhya Pradesh), Khuntuni 
(Orissa), Magurpara (Assam) and Khalispur (Uttar Pradesh). All these reports are priced 
publications and can be obtained from the Manager of Publications, Civil Lines, Delhi* 
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either the head of the family or 50 per cent, or more of the earners 
reported agricultural labour as their main occupation. Having 
delimited them, a specified sampling fraction of such families was 
selected at random for the third stage of the enquiry. Thus, for the 
first two stages of the enquiry the sampling unit was a village and 
for the third stage the unit was the agricultural labour family. 

(b) It was found that even within a State there were considerable 
differences in the economic conditions of the rural population and, 
in particular, of agricultural workers. It was therefore found ad¬ 
vantageous both from administrative and statistical considerations to 
divide each State into a few homogeneous zones for the purpose of 
this enquiry. In view of the restricted size of the sample, the number 
of zones could not be made very large. A scientific procedure for 
stratification of a single variate enquiry like a crop cutting survey 
would be to examine the range of dispersion of that variate, so that 
stratification could be carried out on the basis of optimum allocation. 
In a socio-economic enquiry of the type undertaken, the data 
collected related, however, to a number of statistical variates 
such as employment in different occupations, wage rates, income, con¬ 
sumption of home grown products, consumption expenditure, in¬ 
debtedness, etc. There are practically no data on any of these 
variates on an All-India basis, although some enquiries had been 
conducted in a few States at different times. Again, even if data 
were available in regard to any one of the variates studied, a stratifi¬ 
cation strictly based on one of them might have resulted in the 
neglect of some other variates. There were various factors affect¬ 
ing general economic conditions such as the nature of the soil, extent 
of land utilisation, system of cropping, irrigation facilities and density 
and character of rural population, specially of agricultural workers. 
It was difficult to determine the extent to which each of these factors 
should be taken into account in determining homogeneous zones for 
such an enquiry. Judgment and knowledge of areas play an import¬ 
ant part in deciding what zones may be formed. The experience of 
such officers as the Director of Agriculture, Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Statistical Officers, Professors and Economists was utilised 
in demarcating the zones. The zoning suggested by the State Govern¬ 
ments concerned on economic and geographical considerations was 
unually accepted. While the zones in a few cases cut across district 
boundaries, these were so demarcated as not to cut across taluk or 
tehsil boundaries. 

(c) The next question was the determination of the number of 
villages to be chosen from each zone. Where variance data are not 
available, it is generally the practice to adopt the same sampling 
fraction in each unit or, in other words, as in the present case, the 
allocation of villages was made on the basis of the total number of 
villages in each unit or zone. Since, however, the villages varied 
considerably in size from State to State, it seemed desirable to 
give some weight to the average rural population as well. For 
practical reasons it was necessary to fix a maximum of the 
number of families to be surveyed. Taking all these factors into 
consideration, the allocation of villages was made in proportion to the 
square root of the product of the number of villages and the rural 
population in each unit. Broadly speaking, this amounted to giving 
equal weight to the munber of villages and the rural population. 
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(d) As regards the ‘frame’ for the stages of sampling, the ‘frame’^ 
in the first two stages was the village lists maintained by the State 
Governments. These were collected by the Supervisors and brought 
up-to-date as far as possible. Areas such as forests and planta¬ 
tions were excluded. Villages were listed according to districts 
and tehsils in each zone, given consecutive serial numbers and 
the requisite number allocated were drawn with the help of 
Kendal and Smith Random Numbers. The selection of villages 
was done in the Ministry of Labour. It was found that some 
of the villages selected were uninhabited. This was due to the fact 
that information as to whether the selected villages were inhabited 
was not always available at the time of selection. Again, from consi¬ 
derations of equitable workload, it was felt that no village with a 
population of less than 100 would contain agricultural labour families 
in any considerable number. Hence, it was decided that in cases where 
the village selected was uninhabited or had a population of less than 
100 persons, the village which was next in the list and conformed 
with the requirements should be substituted. The ‘frame’ in the 
third stage was built up from the enquiry itself. All the families 
were listed, those which were considered as agricultural labour fami¬ 
lies were defined and about 50 per cent, of such families selected at 
random for the Intensive Family Survey. 


(vii) The questionnaire consisted of three parts. The first 
part—the General Village Schedule—was designed to collect in¬ 
formation on the general economic condition of the villages, system 
of land tenure, employment structure of families, land utilisation, 
prevailing wage rates, methods of wage payment, wholesale and retail 
prices of important items of consumption, and the existence, if any, of 
begar or involuntary and imported labour. The second part, the 
General Family Schedule, was designed to gather data on employ¬ 
ment, size and earning capacity of all families in the selected villages, 
housing, size of holdings, extent of employment of hired labour, 
livestock and implements. The third part, the Intensive Family 
Schedule, was confined to a representative sample of families of 
agricultural workers selected at random from amongst such families. 
Information pertaining to employment and unemployment, gross and 
net income, begar or involuntary labour, cost and standard of living 
of agricultural labour families and indebtedness were collected in this 
part. This schedule consisted of three sub-parts, Forms III-A, III-B 
and III-C. The field staff were asked to collect data for each month 
of the current year in Form III-A. A consolidated annual return 
was compiled in Form III-B on the basis of the aforesaid monthly 
returns in accordance with the recommendations of the International 
Labour Organisation “Methods of Family Living Studies, 1949”. 
Form III-C contained the daily record of employment and earnings 
and expenditure on cereals and pulses for about half a dozen agri¬ 
cultural labour families in some of the villages concerned. This part 
of the work was entrusted to intelligent local residents. The field 
staff were asked to collect in addition to the above data, statistics of 
daily and piece wage rates of agricultural workers for every month 
of the current agricultiiral year, as in Rubric l-5(i), and also 
monthly returns showing the average wholesale and retail prices of 
cereals, pulses etc., consumed by agricultural workers, as in Rubric 
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1-6 of the General Village Schedule. The Supervisors prepared des¬ 
criptive notes on each selected village and also collected useful 
lelevant background materials. A copy of the questionnaire is print¬ 
ed as annexure III. 

(viii) In a socio-economic enquiry, the instructions issued to the 
field staff are as important as the questionnaire itself. In fact, ex¬ 
perience showed that the villager could not be expected to answer 
directly all the questions in the questionnaire. Replies to the questions 
had to" be secured by asking a number of supplementary questions. 
Detailed instructions were therefore prepared for the guidance of 
the enquiry staff. A copy of the instructions pertaining to the con¬ 
duct of the general village survey is printed as annexure IV. 

(ix) For an enquiry of this type the proper training of the field 
staff was extremely necessary. The preliminary enquiry furnished 
a good practical training to the headquarters staff, State Supervisors, 
Investigators and Deputy Investigators. Detailed instructions 
regarding training, operational procedure, duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of the field staff were also drawn up for their guidance. A 
copy of the ‘Duties of State Supervisors, Investigators and Deputy 
Investigators’ is printed as annexure V. 

(x) The number of villages selected in each State was as fol- 


State 


Number of 

Part ‘A’. 


villages 

1. Assam . 


32 

2. Bihar. 


80 

3. Bombay. 


55 

4. Madhya Pradesh 


60 

5. Madras . 


84 . 

6. Orissa . 


45 

7. The Punjab .... 


29 

8. Uttar Pradesh 


120 

9. West Bengal (including Cooch-Behar) . 

59 

Part ‘B’. 

10. Hyderabad .... 


34 

11. Jammu and Kashmir . 


16 

12. Madhya Bharat .... 

. , 

24 

13. Mysore . 

, , 

24 

14. The Patiala and East Punjab States 

Union 

16 

15. Rajasthan. 

. 

37 

16. Saurashtra .... 


12 

17. Travancore-Cochin 


16 

Part ‘C’. 

18. Ajmer .... 


9 

19. Bhopal . 


8 

20. Bilaspur. 


2 

21. Coorg . 


4 

22. Delhi . 


9 

23, Himachal Pradesh 


12 

24. Kutch .... 


4 

25. Manipur . 


4 

26. Tripura . 


4 

27. Vindhya Pradesh ... 


14 
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(xi) The total number of schedules collected was approximately 


as follows : — 

(i) General Village Schedules .... 813 

(ii) Descriptive Village Notes .... 813 

(iii) General Family Schedules . . . 1,04,000 

(iv) Intensive Family Schedules— 

Form III-A Schedules.1,50,000 

Form III-B Schedules.12,500 

Form III-C Schedules.21,000 

(v) Monthly Wage Statements .... 12,400 

(vi) Monthly Price Statements .... 12,700 


6 . Scope of the General Village Tables. 

(i) In all, 813 General Village Schedules were collected. The 
data contained in these schedules were carefully examined and there¬ 
after posted, checked and manually tabulated in the Statistical Unit 
of the Ministry of Labour. In all, 16 Zonal and 16 State tables for 
each zone and State were prepared. 

(ii) The following note shows the scope and significance of these 
tables : — 

(a) Table 1 showed the distribution of villages according to 
land tenures, indicating their relative importance. 

(b) The distribution of villages according to area and popula¬ 
tion shown in table 2 revealed the average area and the 
density of population. 

(c) The distribution of both agricultural and other families 
according to different occupations was shown in tables 3 
and 4. These tables supplied data on the average size of 
a family and the relative importance of different occupa¬ 
tions, followed by the agricultural and non-agricultural 
population in the sample villages. 

{d) Table 5 dealt with land utilisation and provided itemised 
information on the extent of cultivable, uncultivable and 
cultivated land, with a further breakup of cultivated area 
into irrigated and unirrigated and single cropped areas. 
The percentage of cultivated to the total cultivable area 
was shown in table 6. These data on land utilisation are 
of basic importance since employment opportunities avail¬ 
able in the villages depend, to a certain extent, upon land 
utilisation. 

'(e) The details of the area under principal crops showing the 
suitability of land in each village for different kinds of 
crops were given in table 7. The duration of employment 
of agricultural workers is broadly determined by the length 
of the seasons for the principal crops raised in a village and 
by the acreage of the crops. 

<f) The most important data are those relating to wages pre¬ 
sented in tables 8 to 15. Tables 8.1, 8.2 and 8.3 gave details 
of average time and piece rates of wages for each operation 
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according to different methods of payment, Le, in cash 
and/or kind, perquisites with quantitative details and their 
evaluation in terms of cash, together with the average 
number of hours worked in 1949-50 (1948-49 in certain 
States) for men, women and children sepai’ately. Tables 
9.1, 9.2 and 9.3 showed similar details for 1938-39. Tables 
10 and 11 dealt with the frequency distribution of daily 
wage quotations with and without perquisites respectively, 
for various agricultural operations in respect of men during 
1949-50. Similarly, tables 12 and 13 related to the fre¬ 
quency distribution of wages paid to women, and tables 
14 and 15 gave similar information for children. 
These tables brought out prominently the important 
methods of wage payment obtaining in the States, the 
amount of wages paid to men, women and children and the 
range of dispersion, which may be useful in locating the 
villages where the wages may be considered to be low as 
compared to the average wage rates. All these tables, 
however, pertained to wage rates for casual workers. 

(g) The conditions of employment and methods of wage pay¬ 
ment for attached workers were diverse, being influenced 
by custom and tradition. The information collected for 
these workers was mainly descriptive and could not there¬ 
fore be presented in tabular form. A special form was 
drawn up with a view to collecting information on their 
conditions of employment, emoluments, methods of wage 
paynaent, hours of work, etc. Descriptive notes on attached 
workers have been included in the State Chapters. 


(iii) Average wage rates were calculated in two stages, first for 
the zones into which a State was divided and then for the State as a 
whole. The wage rates shown in Rubrics 1-5 (i) and (ii) of the 
General Village Schedules, pertaining to every selected village in 
each zone for the various agricultural operations according to methods 
of wage payment, were pooled and the sum so obtained was divided 
by the total number of wage quotations in order to arrive at the 
zonal average. In order to arrive at the State average the zonal 
averages were first multiplied by the number of wage quotations and 
thereafter the sum of the products divided by the total number of 
wage quotations. 

(iv) Details of the average retail prices of some important articles 
of consumption given in table 16 were useful for the computation of 
payments in kind in terms of cash and also to have an approximate 
idea of price trends. 


7. Agricultural Labour Enquiry and 1951 Census. 

1. When the data collected during the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry were about to be published, the results of the 1951 Census 
of population became available. The livelihood classification of the 
total population according to the Census has been published in the 
Census of India, Paper No. 1 of 1952, and the livelihood classification 
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of the rural population (to which alone the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry relates) are also available and will be published in due 
course. 

2. In making any comparison between the results of the Census 
and the Agricultural Labour Enquiry it is necessary to allow for 
differences in the nature of the two enquiries and in the definitions 
and classifications which were adopted. These are stated below: — 

(i) The 1951 Census results are based on an enumeration of the 
entire population, while the Agricultural Labour Enquiry was con¬ 
fined to randomly selected sample villages. 

(ii) The unit of enumeration was the individual in the 1951 
Census and the family in the Agricultural Labour Enquiry. 

(a) In the 1951 Census every individual was classified as either 
a self-supporting person or a non-earning dependent or an earning 
dependent. A self-supporting person was a person whose income 
was sufficient at least for his own maintenance. A non-earning 
dependent was one who was not in receipt of any income and w'as 
entirely dependent on a self-supporting person for his own main¬ 
tenance. An earning dependent was a person who was in receipt 
of income, which was insufficient even for his own maintainance. 
The source from which a person secured his livelihood was 
defined as his ‘means of livelihood'. If a self-supporting person 
liad two sources of income that which gave him the greater part of 
his income was defined as his ‘principal means of livelihood'. The 
other source (or the next source if there were more than two) was 
called his secondary means of livelihood. If a self-supporting person 
had only one means of livelihood, that was his principal means of 
livelihood. In the case of a non-earning dependent the principal 
means of livelihood of the self-supporting person on whom he was 
dependent was deemed to be his principal means of livelihood. In 
the case of an earning dependent the principal means of livelihood 
of the person on whom he was dependent was taken to be his 
principal means of livelihood and the source of his own insufficient 
income was deemed to be his secondary means of livelihood. 

(b) In the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, the classification of the 
entire family generally follows that of the head of the household. 

(iii) (a) According to the 1951 Census instructions, the economic 
classification of every individual was based on his “principal means 
of livelihood" as defined above. All persons whose principal means 
of livelihood was agriculture were divided into one or other of the 
following four “agricultural classes": — 

I. Cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned and their 
dependents. 

II. Cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned and their 

dependents. 

III. Cultivating labourers and their dependents. 

IV. Non-cultivating owners of land; agricultural rent receivers 
and their dependents. 
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(b) In the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, any person who work¬ 
ed as an agricultural worker for more than one-half of the total 
number of days on which he actually performed work during the 
year was treated as an agricultural worker. Such persons were sub¬ 
divided into “agricultural workers with land” and “agricultural 
workers without land”. 

As a result Livelihood Class III would include all “agricultural 
labourers without land” and those “agricultural labourers with 
land” for whom the wages earned by working for others was more 
important than income from land, as means of livelihood. On the 
other hand, those persons described as “agricultural labourers with 
land” whose income from land exceeded the wages earned by them 
would have been recorded in the Census under Livelihood Class I 
or Livelihood Class II according as they cultivated, owned or rented 
land. 

(iv) (a) Land tenures vary. The same kind of right in land is 
known by different names in different States, while the same name 
covers different kinds of rights in land in different States. At the 
1951 Census, a uniform definition of “ownership” of land v^as adopt¬ 
ed and local officers were instructed to look to the actual nature of 
tne rights in land in their areas and apply a common principle of 
classification uniformly in all parts of the country. According to 
this principle “ownership” of agricultural land included every tenure 
which involved the right of permanent occupancy of land for purpos¬ 
es of cultivation. Such right, it was stipulated, should be heritable; 
it may be, but need not necessarily be, also transferable. 

(b) When the Agricultural Labour Enquiry commenced there 
was no such definition. The local terminology was followed. Where 
(as in Uttar Pradesh for instance) there are millions of persons des¬ 
cribed as tenants who possess permanent and/or heritable occupancy 
rights in land they would have been classified as Livelihood Class £ in 
the 1951 Census and as “Tenants” in the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry. 

3. The difference explained above are reflected in the table 
below: — 


1951 Census result 


Results of the A. L. E. 


Number per 1000 rural population 
_ Agricultural classes .... 795 

Non-agricultural classes . . . 205 

'Total rural population . . 1000 

I. Cultivators of land wholly or 
mainly owned and their depend¬ 
ents .552 

II. Cultivators of land wholly or 
mainly un-owned and their depen- 102 
dents 

III. Cultivating owners of land, agri¬ 
cultural rent receivers and their 
dependents 15 


Number per 1000 rural population 


Agricultural classes 

798 

Non-agricultural classes 

202 

Total rural population 

too 

Owners (including non-cultivating 


owners) . . . , . 

270 

Tenants . , . . . 

265 

Agricultural labourers with land 

142 


Total . 649 Total • ^,77 

IV. Cultivating labourers and their depend- Agricultural labourers without land 121 
ents .146 
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It will be observed that the relative proportion of agricultural 
and non-agricultural classes is practically the same in both cases 
and Livelihood Class III exceeds agricultural labourers without 
land'’ by a wsmall but significant margin which is to be expected for 
the reason stated in paragraph 2(iii) above. 

fj. Trade Unions of agricultural workers. 

Trade unionism has not developed to any appreciable extent 
among agricultural workers. Not a single union was operating in 
any Part C State. There were two registered trade unions of agri¬ 
cultural workers in Assam, 6 in Bihar, 10 in Bombay, 8 in Madras, 19 
in Uttar Pradesh and 3 in West Bengal. In Part B States, one union 
was in existence in Hyderabad and 13 in Travancore-Cochin where 
the average membership exceeded 1.000, the highest membership of 
one union being 7,718. A list of trade unions operating in the various 
States is given in Annexure VI. 



CHAPTER 2 


ALL-INDIA SUMMARY 


Introductory. 


In shape India resembles a triangle, with its base resting on the 
Himalayan mountains in the north and its apex running far into the 
ocean in the south. At the southern extremity the triangle tapers 
with a pear-shaped curve to a point called Cape Comorin. India lies 
entirely to the north of the equator. From south to north, including 
Kashmir, it stretches from 8"' to 37North latitude, with the Tropic 
of Cancer dividing it roughly into two halves. West to east it 
stretches from about 66^20' to 97" East longitude. Broadly speaking, 
India is cut off from the main land of Asia by the Himalayan moun¬ 
tains, the highest mountain range in the world. From west to east 
along the country’s land frontier are West Pakistan, Chinese Turkis- 
tan, Tibet, China, Burma and East Pakistan. In the south the 
country is surrounded on all sides by water—the Arabian sea in the 
west, the Indian Ocean in the south and the Bay of Bengal in the 
cast. 


(ii) The major provisional population figures obtained from the 
Census carried out in Feburary, 1951, were placed before Parliament 
by the Home Minister on the 14th April, 1951. According to these 
provisional figures the total population of India is 356,891,624,* com- 
,prising 183,384,807 men and 173,506,817 women. The total number 
of displaced persons is estimated as 7,479,278. The increase in 
population during the period 1941-1951 is 43.06 millions, i.e., 13.4 per 
cent. The area of the country is 1,221,064 sq. miles including the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, which has an area of 82,250 sq. miles. 
A comparison of the population of the country with the rest of the 
world shows that India’s population forms 15.1 per cent, of the world 
population. India is second only to China whose population is 19.4 
per cent., but while the land area in India is only 1,221,000 sq. miles, 
that of China is more than three times as much. The total world 
population is estimated at 2386.81 millions. 

2. Climate and rainfall. 

(i) Within the boundaries of India almost any extreme of climate 
can be found. It is influenced from outside by two adjoining areas. 
In the north, the Himalayan range and the plateau of Afghanistan 
give it a continental climate; in the south the ocean gives it an 
oceanic climate. The continental type of weather prevails over al¬ 
most the whole of India from December to May, and the oceanic type 
from June to November, thus giving rise to the two great divisions of 


♦The above figures do not include the population of Jammu and Kashmir and of the 
tribal areas of Assam estimated at 4.37 and 0.56 million respectively. 
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the years, the dry season or north-east monsoon, and the rainy season 
or south-west monsoon. India thus has become a type of a tropical 
monsoon climate. The Indian year may be divided into four seasons: 
the cold season, including the months of January and February; the 
hot season, comprising the months of March, April and May; the 
south-west monsoon period, including the months of June, July 
August, September and October; and the retreating monsoon period, 
including the months of November and December. In the cold season 
the mean temperature averages 30*" F. lower in the Punjab than in 
southern India. In the Punjab, the Uttar Pradesh and northern 
India generally, the climate from November to February is extremely 
invigorating, with a brilliant cloudless sky and cool dry weather. 
The hot season begins about the middle of March, when there is a 
steady rise in temperature until the break of the rains in June. 
In May the highest temperature is found in Rajasthan and Central 
India, where the thermometer sometimes rises to 120° F. in the shade. 

(ii) In no other country is the production of agricultural commo¬ 
dities so dependent upon rainfall as in India. Millions of poor farm¬ 
ers gaze at the skies during the summer months in the hope of seeing 
the clouds that bring them the rains which start agricultural opera¬ 
tions for the year. The Indian farmer is generally at the mercy of 
nature and has to face untold miseries if, by chance, the rains fail 
or other natural phenomena destroy his crops. The rainy season in 
India continues more or less from June to September. The south¬ 
west monsoon currents unually set in during the first fortnight of 
June on the Bombay and Bengal coasts, though they linger on their 
way up country, and give more or less general rain in every part of 
India during the next three months. The distribution of the rainfall, 
however, is very uneven. While the average rainfall in India is 
somewhere near 45'', Cherrapunji in Assam receives about 500" in 
the year, and parts of Rajasthan get no more than 7". The following 
statement shows the normal seasonal rainfall in the different rainfall 
divisions of India during the last 20 to 30 years. 


Normal Rainfall (in inches) 


151 . Division 

No. 

From the 

I St June 
to the 30th 
Sept. 

From the 

I St Octo¬ 
ber to the 
31st Dec. 

From the 

I St Janu¬ 
ary to the 
28th Feb. 

PVom the Total ist 
1st March June to 
to the 31 St the ist 
May. May. 

1. Assam (including Manipur and 

61,4 

6.4 

2.3 

24-9 

95-0 

Tripura), 

5. Bihar— 

(a) North .... 

44.2 

3-2 

1-3 

3-8 

52.5 

(b) South .... 

43.0 

3-6 

2.3 

3-7 

52.6 

(Chota Nagpur) 
j. Bombay— 

(a) Gujarat .... 

31.0 


0.2 

0.3 

32.9 

(b) Konkan .... 

77-7 

5-6 

0.1 

2.7 

86.1 

(r) Deccan (Desh) 

* 9-9 

4-9 

0.2 

2.5 

27*5 

4. Madhya Pradesh— 

(a) East .... 

47-4 

4.1 

»*5 

3-1 

56.1 

(b) West .... 

39-2 

2.9 

0.9 

*•3 

44-3 
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Normal Rainfall in inches 

From the From the From the From the Total ist 
SI. Division ist June ist Octo- 1st Janu- ist March June to 

No. to the 30th ber to the ary to the to the 31st the 31st 

Sept. 31st Dec. 28ih Feb. May. May. 


5. Madras— 


{a) Coastal Andhra-desh . 

20.4 

If )-7 

1.0 

2.7 

. 39 -^ 

(h) Rayalasecrna 

* 5-3 

6.6 

0-5 

2.5 

24.9 

(c) Tamilnad 

11.2 

22.3 

2.1 

4-3 

39-9 

'(</) Malabar and Soulli Kanara 

100.3 

14.1 

0.4 

10.7 

^25 .5 

6. Orksa ..... 

43.8 

8.1 

1.4 

5-6 

.58-9 

7. Punjab, PEPSU and Delhi 

20.5 

1-3 

2.2 

1.8 

25.8 

8. Uttar Pradesh— 

(a) East .... 

37-0 

2.5 

1.4 

1-5 

42.4 

(/>) West .... 

3^-3 

1-7 

2.2 

1.6 

41.8 

’9. West Bengal— 

(a) Sub-Hi mala van region 

r.7.2 

6.3 

I. I 

15.8 

110.4 

(b) Gangciic region 

43 -' 

. 5-8 

1*5 

V -3 

57-5 

10. Hyderabad— 

(n) North .... 

28.3 

3-2 

0.7 

1-5 

33 • 7 

(b) South .... 

23-3 

4.0 

0.6 

2.4 

3 t »-3 

11. Jammu and Kashmir 

20,2 

3-9 

8.2 

10.4 

42.7 

12. Madhya Bharat and Bhopal . 

38.. 

2.0 

0.4 

1.0 

41-5 

13. Mysore .... 

15.0 

8.6 

0.4 

6.2 

30.2 

14. Rajasthan— 

(a) East (including Ajmer) 

24.6 

1.0 

0-5 

0.9 

27.0 

{b) West . \ . 

10.8 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

12.5 

15. Saurashtra and Kutch 

17-5 

0.8 

0.2 

0.4 

18.9 

16. Travancore-Cochin 

51.8 

20.9 

1.6 

16.7 

91-0 

17. Vindhya Pradesh . 

390 

• 2.3 

1.4 

1.0 

43-7 


Source ,—Weekly Weather Report issued by the Director of Observatories, Poona (1950-51). 


3. Soils. 

Soil is the most valuable natural resource. As the bulk of the 
population depends on agriculture, a study of soils forms an integral 
part of any agricultural enquiry. A classification of territories ac¬ 
cording to the predominant soils prevailing in each, the characteris¬ 
tics of each kind and its suitability for cultivation are given below: 

(i) Alluvml soils .—^These are the most important and fertile 
amongst Indian soils. While deficient in phosphoric acid, nitrogen 
and humus, they are rich in lime and potash. They are noted for 
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quick renewal of nitrogen and are highly responsive to manuring and 
irrigation. These soils are to be found in most of the Punjab, U.P., 
Bihar and West Bengal; parts of Assam and Orissa and the coastal 
regions of South India. All these regions produce a wide variety 
of crops including rice, wheat, sugarcane and cotton. 

(ii) Black soils. —These contain a large quantity of calcium and 
magnesium carbonates. They are rather deficient in nitrogen, organic 
matter and phosphorus and are clayey to foamy in character. Having 
been derived from the old lava deposits, they possess a high degree 
of fertility and, in some places, are so rich in plant food that they 
have been cultivated for thousands of years without the use of 
manure. They cover most of Bombay, greater part of Deccan, Mahva 
plateau and Madhya Pradesh and parts of Hyderabad and Madras. 
These regions are particularly suitable for cultivation of cotton. 

(iii) Red soils. —These are generally deficient in nitrogen, phos¬ 
phoric acid, humus and lime. They cover practically the whole of 
Madras, Mysore, south-east Bombay, east Hyderabad and a tract 
running along the eastern part of Madhya Pradesh to Chotanagpur, 
Jhansi in U.P., Baghelkhand, the Aravellies and the eastern half 
of Rajasthan. The regions of these soils differ greatly in fertility and 
produce a number of crops under irrigation. 

(iv) Laterite and lateriiic soils. —These are deficient in potash, 
phosphoric acid and lime. They comprise the summits of the hills of 
Deccan, Central India, Madhya Pradesh, Raj Mahal and Eastern 
Ghats and certain parts of Orissa, Bombay, Malabar and Assam. 
While exceedingly thin and gravelly on the higher levels, they are 
heavy loams and clayey on the lovv^er levels where they produce good 
crops, particularly rice. 

(v) Mountain and hill soils. —These are found in the hilly parts in 
the north and especially Darjeeling (West Bengal), Almora and 
Garhw^al (U.P.) districts and are suitable for the growth of forests 
in places. 

(vi) Tarai soils. —These constitute a narrow strip in U.P. between 
plains and hills and are covered by tall grasses and shrubs of no 
agricultural value. 

(vii) Arid and desert soils. —These form parts of Rajasthan and 
Southern Punjab. These are mostly sands, often with high soluble 
salt and low organic matter contents. 


4. Agricultural calendar. 

(i) The nature and extent of employment in agricultural work 
depend upon the agricultural operations carried out in different 
seasons. The following diagram shows the duration of sowing and 
harvesting seasons of the principal crops in India. The ploughing and 
harrowing operations are conducted during the sowing season; while 
threshing, fodder-cutting, etc. are carried out in the harvesting sea¬ 
son. These two seasons are, therefore, most important from the 
point of view of agri^tultural employment. 
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:Sourc€:- Indian Crop Calendar^ September, 1950, issued by the Economic and Statis¬ 
tical Adviser, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of India. 
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(ii) An account of important agricultural operations conducted 
in each month in all Part A States is given below. The details are 
significant as these indicate the nature of work involved in the 
cultivation of all important crops. Separate information has not 
been furnished for Part and ‘C’ States but the agricultural calendar 
in these areas generally follows the same pattern as exists in the 
Part ‘A' States adjoining them. In one part of India a crop may be 
ready for harvest, whereas in another part, sowing operations for 
the same crop will be in progress at the same time. This divergence 
in the cropping calendar makes the task of describing all agricultural 
operations in a general way difficult. 


January 

January marks the third month of the Indian ‘winter\ Kharif 
crops in most areas are harvested before and during this month. 
This means that cutting, threshing and winnowing of crops such as 
rice, jowar^ linseed, rape, mustard, castor seed etc., are undertaken 
in this month. Picking cotton and harvesting turmeric, ginger, chillies 
and sugarcane are also undertaken. Irrigation is in progress in areas 
where rahi crops are grown under irrigation. Sowing of paddy, 
potatoes, sugarcane, tobacco, sesamum, coffee and onions is done in 
some parts. 

Preparatory tillage for sugarcane is done in all Part *A’ States 
except Madhya Pradesh and Madras. Soil is prepared for sowing 
paddy in the low lands of Assam, Madhya Pradesh and in some parts 
of Madras. Land is prepared in Assam and West Bengal for jute. 
In Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, levelling of land for indigo is in progress 
at this time of the year. In Madhya Pradesh, ploughing for early 
cotton is done. Lands are also prepared for summer vegetables in 
Punjab. 


February 

The cold season is on the wane. Kharif crops by now are al¬ 
most out of the fields in most parts. Operations in connection with 
the harvesting of kharif crops are still in progress. The harvesting 
of potatoes in Nilgiris, Bengal gram in Madras, wheat in Bombay, 
cotton in Uttar Pradesh, and winter rice in Bihar also commences 
during the month. 

In North India, wheat, barley, gram and rabi pulses are growing 
in this month and in most of the areas are flowering or grain forming. 
The arhar crop and tobacco start maturing at this time. 

Preparation of land for sugarcane, jute, cotton, potatoes, tobacco, 
summer vegetables and kharif rice is continued. Where the kharif 
crops are harvested, preparatory tillage is undertaken. Sowing of 
rabi paddy in parts of Assam, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar, and of hot 
weather rice in Uttar Pradesh is being done. In addition, potatoes, 
sesamum (rabi), sugarcane, summer vegetables, jute and hhadoi cotton 
are sown in some parts of India, the last two being common to West 
Bengal and summer vegetables to Punjab. 
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March 

The cold almost disappears in this month. The spring in India 
is, in fact, the beginning of the hot season. 

The harvesting of grams and pulses begins during the month. 
Harvesting of wheat and til sown in October; barley, gram and 
tobacco is also undertaken. Cotton pickings are completed in some 
parts and crushing of sugarcane is over. 

Rabi pady is in ear. Summer rice in Uttar Pradesh matures dur¬ 
ing the month. Wheat commences in some places to form the grain. 
Ploughing of land after kharif harvest is continued and preparation 
of land for the next kharif season is afoot. Sowing of jute, paddy, 
kharif bajra; planting of cane, potatoes in hills and transplantation 
of rabi rice in U.P. are undertaken. 


April 

This month is the beginning of the Indian summer. The heat is 
not yet severe. 

Harvesting and threshing of wheat, gram, linseed, rape, mustard, 
pulses, barley, rabi paddy, joioar, castor and tobacco are in progress. 
Picking of cotton is continued in some areas. Plucking of tea in 
Assam is also begun. Preparatory tillage for kharif crops continues. 
Sowing of jute, planting of cane in the Brahmaputtra valley, parts of 
Bihar, Madras, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, sowing of 
kharif crops in most States and of bao and sali in parts of Assam are 
also undertaken. 


May 

This is the hottest sum.mer month in South India. Harvesting 
and threshing of most of the rabi crops are over by now. The rabi 
crops harvested are wheat, barley, gram, rabi castor, rabi paddy, 
rabi joioer, barley and boro (summer rice). The cutting of early 
tobacco in Madhya Pradesh and the picking of cotton in parts of 
Madras are also nearly completed. Weeding of sugarcane and 
early potatoes is undertaken in the fields. The germination and 
elongation of jute is observed Sugarcane growing in the fields is 
irrigated; cotton in Ramnad (Madras) and parts of West Bengal attains 
greater height. In Orissa, tobacco is ready for cutting. Sesamum 
grows in West Bengal at this time of the year. In Uttar Pradesh, rabi 
paddy matures; cotton germinates; sugarcane and castor grow. The 
lands are prepared for kharif sowing. 

June 

June is the hottest month in North India whereas the monsoon 
strikes the southern and north-eastern areas. 

In Assam, Bihar, West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and Madras, thresh¬ 
ing of rabi paddy is completed. Early potatoes are dug up in the 
hilly tracts and plucking of tea is continued in Assam. Threshing 
land winnowing of the harvested rabi crops are completed in the 
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northern States. Where tobacco is grown, the harvesting and curing 
operations are also commenced. In Madras, the picking of cotton and 
lifting of groundnut are continued. Summer vegetables are har¬ 
vested. 

Where kharif sowing is undertaken in June, the cultural opera¬ 
tions for sowing are completed. In northern parts of India, the fields 
are ploughed after the rahi harvest. Preparatory tillage for wheat 
in Madhya Pradesh, rabi sesamum in Bombay and kharif fodder in 
the Punjab is undertaken. 

Sowing of kharif paddy, cotton, jowar, bajra, groundnut, castor 
seed, sesamum, sann-hemp, oil seeds, ragi, maize, pulses, turmeric and 
ginger is carried out in various parts of India, the last two crops being 
common to the Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. 

Sugarcane, jute and arhar in Bihar, early jowar in Orissa, and 
•cotton in the Punjab are growing during the month. 

July 

The monsoon generally reaches all parts of India by this month. 
The temperature drops a little and the landscape becomes a green 
carpet. 

Plucking of tea is continued in Assam, and cutting and retting 
of tea are also continued there. Cutting and retting of jute are in 
progress, early potatoes are gathered in the hills, harvesting of all 
summer vegetables, picking of cotton in Madras and Orissa, the har¬ 
vesting of Bhadoi and Mureli paddy in Uttar Pradesh and Assam also 
begins in the month, and the harvesting and curing of tobacco end in 
the Punjab and Bombay. 

Ploughing of stubbles left behind by the rabi crops is in progress 
in North India and fields are prepared for pulses, oil seeds and winter 
vegetables. In Bombay, land is ploughed for potatoes. 

Sowing and transplantation of kharif rice and the sowing of 
other kharif crops, viz., cotton, jowar, hajra, ragi, groundnut, castor 
seed, maize, pulses, and oil seeds are undertaken all over India. 
Early tobacco and late sesamum are sown in Uttar Pradesh. 

Ahu paddy is in ear in Assam, while sugarcane, paddy, turmeric, 
groundnut and til are growing everywhere. Kharif crops germinate 
and take a footing in the fields. 

August 

August is the month of overcast skies, continuous drizzling rains 
and occasional downpours. It is a month of agricultural festivities 
in all parts of India. 

Tea plants begin to yield in Assam and Bihar; cutting and retting 
of jute are in progress in the jute growing tracts. Harvesting of all 
summer vegetables, early potatoes in the Punjab, sesamum in Orissa 
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and Bhadoi cotton picking in West Bengal are continued. The sugar¬ 
cane and rice harvests commence in parts of Madras and Malabar. 

Lands are prepared for rabi crops, potatoes and winter vegetables 
all over India. 

Sowing and transplantation of paddy continues in August. Lesser 
millets such as kodon and kutki are sown in Madhya Pradesh and 
rabi jowar in Madras. Sowing of other crops, where delayed, is 
undertaken. The seed beds for tobacco and winter vegetables are 
made ready and sowing is completed. 

Kharif crops are growing in the fields and inter-cultural opera¬ 
tions for the same are in full swing. Sugarcane continues to grow 
and is weeded and tied in clumps. Turmeric and cotton ripen in 
Uttar Pradesh. Irrigation for kharif crops is carried out in the Pun¬ 
jab. Ragi and til ripen in West Bengal and Bihar respectively. 

September 

The soil is fully soaked with water and farmers growing rabi 
crops without irrigation direct all their efforts to conserving the 
moisture. This entails mulching the fields and eradicating all weeds. 

Harvesting of early tih paddy, autumn paddy, harvesting and 
retting of jute, plucking of tea, harvesting of bajra. kharif pulses, 
early kutki, groundnut, urd, moong, maize, til, ragi and summer vege¬ 
tables are in progress on the lighter soils. 

Operations for preparing fields for rabi sowing are on the way. 
In some districts of Madras, preparation for the cultivation of rabi 
paddy, jower and cotton is under way. In West Bengal, deep plough¬ 
ing for linseed is undertaken. 

The final weeding and earthing of sugarcane in upper India are 
carried out at this time. Sugarcane in Madhya Pradesh, however, 
approaches maturity. Kharif crops have attained a good height by 
now and cotton starts flowering. Irrigation of sugarcane and turmeric 
is started again. 

Sowing of the second rice crop in the south, and transplanation 
of paddy in Assam, Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh are 
completed. On the plains of North India potatoes are sown in this 
month. Castor seed, gram, oil seeds, oats, horse gram and rabi til 
are sown in upper and Central India. 

October 

October is called the month of short summer in India. The 
October heat is intense in the southern and central parts of India. 
During this month the early kharif crops, paddy, sesamum. ragi, 
jowar, bajra, urd, moong, groundnut, sann-hemp, maize, etc. are har¬ 
vested. in Assam plucking of tea is continued. Harvesting and 
retting of jute are also continued. 
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Preparation of fields for rahi crops is still in progress. 

Sowing of rahij viz., wheat, gram, masur, lac, peas, linseed, and 
potatoes and planting of tobacco and winter vegetables begin in most 
parts of India, Rahi paddy is sown and transplanted in Madras 
and sowing of rahi cotton, irrigated wheat and jowar is also carried 
out. 


Kharif crops approach flowering, grain formation or maturity at 
this time of the year. Flowering and boll formation of cotton are 
apparent in most parts. Sann-hemp is ready for harvest in West 
Bengal. 


November 

November is the first winter month in India. 

Harvesting of kharif paddy, groundnut and kharif cereals, picking 
of cotton, gathering of turmeric, sann-hemp, the second potato crop 
in Assam and unirrigated sugarcane in Madhya Pradesh are under¬ 
taken. The jute harvest is completed and plucking of tea is conti¬ 
nued. 

In a few places the preparation of seed beds for rahi crops still 
continues; in others, preliminary cultivation for hot weather rice is 
on the way. Preparation of seed beds for rahi condiments is in 
progress in Punjab. 

Sowing of wheat, linseed, gram, rahi pulses, mustard and rahi 
paddy is undertaken. Transplantation of tobacco and planting of 
potatoes are progressing. 

Sugarcane is ripening or is ready for harvest in many places. 
Rahi crops have germinated in the fields and are growing, while 
kharif crops reach maturity. 


December 

The cold season is well under way in December, 

Harvesting and threshing of kharif crops, picking of cotton and 
harvesting of sugarcane, turmeric, ginger and chillies are in progress. 

Plucking of tea is continued in Assam. 

Land is ploughed after the kharif crop harvest. Preparation of 
seed beds for rabi sowing is begun in Madras. 

Sowing of rahi crops is completed in most of th^ States except 
Madras. Transplantation of rahi paddy in Madras, Orissa, and U.P. is 
undertaken. 

5. Land utilisation. 

(i) While the economic position of peasant proprietors and tenants 
has a bearing on wage levels in agriculture, the extent of land utili¬ 
sation in a particular region determines the scope and the volume of 
employment that may be available to agricultural workers. 
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(ii) The total geographical area of India according to the latest 
estimates of the Surveyor-General is 8,10,809 thousand acres. Data 
on land utilisation are not, however, available for the entire country. 
Figures classifying areas according to land utilisation in 1948-49 were 
available for only 581,148 thousand acres. It should be made clear 
that the available statistics on land utilisation published by the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture relate only to the reporting areas 
and do not cover the entire country, whereas the data collected during 
the enquiry covers sample villages in the entire Union. The follow¬ 
ing statement provides statistics for all India pertaining to land 


utilisation for the year 1948-49. 

Particulars Area (in thousand 

acres) 

(/j) Area according to village records fi>r \v}iich returns arc available 582,888* 

(totals of 3 to/). 

{b) Area under forest ........ 

{c) Area not available for cultivation ..... 94>^’97 

{(i) Other uncultivated land excluding current fallow land . , 93i3^4 

(e) Fallow land ......... 62,891 

(f) Net area sown ......... 243,963 

{g) Area sown more than once ...... 33>347 

(//) Gross area sown ........ 277,310 

{i) Culturable area included in item {d) above , . . 7v52i 

(j) Net irrigated area «••«••.. 47>'^22 

(A) Gross irrigated area ........ 49 » 9^^7 


Source .—Land Utilisation Statistics issued by d.e Jccr^niic tid Sut’itcal 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

(iii) Table 1 (Appendices)t shows details of land utilisation in the 
villages selected for the enquiry. The net area sown in the sample 
villages was 491,067 acres forming 51.0 per cent, of the total area of 
962,772 acres compared with the all-India percentage of 41.9. The 
area sown more than once constituted 14.9 per cent, and the area 
irrigated 20.2 per cent, of the net area sown in these villages, the 
corresponding figures for the whole of the country being 13.7 per 
cent, and 19.3 per cent, respectively. The percentage of the area 
including forests, not available for cultivation, was 28.44 in the 
villages surveyed and 31.2 for the Indian Union. The percentage of 
cultivated area to total cultivable area showing the extent of land 
utilisation was 71.27 in the sample villages, compared with 77,6 for 
the country as a whole. 

6. Area and yield of principal crops. 

(i) Rice is the main cereal and occupies about 39 per cent, of the 
total area under cereals grown in India. \ Jowar, wheat and hajra are 
next in importance and account for 20, 12 and 11.5 per cent, 
respectively. Gram which is used as a staple food, occupies nearly the 
same area as hajra. The following statement shows all-India details 

* Includes g86 thousand acres for which classification details are not available, 
t ** Appendices ** have been printed in a separate volume 
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of the area and production of important crops for the last three 
years :~ 


Crop 


Area (in thousand Production (in thousand 
acres) tons) 



Rice ...... 

72.485 

75,4H 

75.458 

22,597 

23, •70 

20,389 

Jowar ...... 

36,829 

38,335 

38,234 

5,022 

5.777 

5,206 

'Vhcai ...... 

22,342 

24,114 

23,9^^3 

5,^.50 

6,290 

6,590 

Bajra ...... 

•9.783 

22,881 

22,424 

2,171 

2,790 

2,357 

Other cereals (Maize, ragi, small mil¬ 
lets and barley). 

35.384 

34,753 

32,964 

7.874 

7,99* 

7,i8^ 

Total cereals .... 

186,803 

195,497 

*93,063 

43,3*4 

46,018 

4*,723 

Gram ...... 

20,497 

20,497 

•9,387 

4,535 

3,667 

3,766' 

Pulses ...... 

25,698 

29.336 

26,448 

3.905 

•1.363 

3.858 

Sugarcane ..... 

3v52 

3,624 

4,138 

4,869 

4,938 

5.462 

Potato ..... 

506 

577 

588 

*,306 

•. 5 I 9 

I,62C> 

Tobacco ..... 

803 

860 

839 

255 

264 

25* 

Edible oilseeds (Sesamum, groundnut, 
rape and mustard). 

18,4.12 

19,668 

21,222 

3,97* 

4,603 

4,578 

Cotton ..... 

11,293 

12,173 

13,859 

1,767* 

2,628* 

2,926* 

Jute. 

841 

1.163 

*,454 

2,0731 

3,o89t 

3 30>t 


Source .—Area and Yield of Pfincipal Crops issued by the Directorate of Economicb and 
Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 


(ii) The data collected during the enquiry disclosed practically 
the same order of importance of principal crops as is stated above. 
Rice was the main crop in the sample villages, where it occupied 26.1 
per cent, of the total net area sown, the corresponding percentage for 
India being 29.7. Jowar and bajra occupied 9 per cent, each of the 
net area sown in the villages, as compared with l5.1 and 8.1 per cent, 
respectively in the country. Wheat was next in importance, covering 
7.3 per cent, of the net area sown, the corresponding percentage for 
India being 9.2. 

7 . Land tenure and land reforms. 

(i) Land tenure and tenant have a vital bearing on the condi¬ 
tions of agricultural workers. The volume of employment and earn¬ 
ings of agricultural workers ultimately depend upon the economic 
conditions of the peasantry.' Under-employment, though common to 
rtll classes in the agricultural. hierarchy, has its ultimate incidence 


♦ Thousand bales of 392 lb. each, 
•f Thoasand bales of 400 lb. each. 
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in an intensified form on agricultural workers since the cumulative 
effect of all the economic disabilities of cultivating classes result in 
depressed wages and in a further decline in the seasonable and inter¬ 
mittent agricultural empldyment. It is necessary for this reason to 
study the economic conditions of agricultural workers in the context 
of the tenancy position obtaining in the different States. 

(ii) The systems of land tenure and tenancy in India are hetero¬ 
geneous and complicated. The creation of feudatory States and 
estates with autonomous and semi-autonomous powers in the past 
was to a great extent the cause of the diverse systems of land tenure. 
The emergence of the rentier class with little interest in land on the 
one hand, and the rack-rented tenant with no security of tenure on 
the other, brought into prominence the problem of affording relief 
to cultivators through suitable agrarian reforms. 

(iii) In India, two distinct types of rights in land are recognised 
which have given rise to the various land systems, viz., the right to 
hold land and the right to occupy it. The right to hold means the 
right to manage the land and collect assessed rental from persons 
occupying the land on payment of a fixed sum or a fixed portion of 
the rental to the State. The right to occupy includes the right of 
cultivation and with it are generally associated the rights of perma¬ 
nent and heritable possession, transfer, mortgage, employing hired 
labour and subletting. The principal land systems in India are : — 

(a) Ryotvoari ; 

(b) Zamindari; and 

(c) Mahalwari, 

^ (a) RyotumrL —Under the ryotvoari tenure the occupant holds 
land directly from the State. The assessed revenue is payable by the 
occupant. All occupants may not necessarily cultivate the entire 
land comprised in their holdings themselves. They are free to sublet 
it to tenants. A substantial portion of land held by them is cultivated 
by tenants, more often in small fragments. 

(b) Zamindari. —The zamindar who is the settlement holder 
enjoys the right to hold or manage the entire land settled with him 
but his right to occupy and cultivate is limited usually to a small 
portion of the area which is known as sir or ‘private land’. The bulk 
of the occupied area settled with zamindars is held by occupants 
under the zamindars. They are generally known as tenants-m-cliief 
or raiyats. Usually two types of zamindari settlements obtain : — 

(a) Permanently settled estates ; 

(b) Temporarily settled estates. 

Permanently settled estates. —In the case of permanent settle¬ 
ments, the land revenue was fixed at the time of the settlement in 
perpetuity. Such settlements obtain in West Bengal and Bihar, and 
parts of Assam, Orissa, Madras and Uttar Pradesh. An important 
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feature of these settlements is that while the land revenue payable 
by the zamindar has remained unchanged, the rental payable by the 
actual occupants has increased progressively. 

Temporarily settled estates. —In this case, the land revenue is re¬ 
vised periodically, usually once in 30 to 40 years. Such settlements 
are obtaining in parts of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal 
and Orissa. 

(c) Mahalwari,—Mahalwari tenure is a system of land holding 
where the village estates are held by co-sharing bodies or village 
communities, the members being jointly and severally responsible for 
payment of land revenue though a co-sharer of standing was generally 
selected to undertake the primary liability of paying the land revenue. 
This system generally prevails in Punjab, parts of Madhya Pradesh 
and Uttar Pradesh and PEPSU. Under this ^system the details re¬ 
garding procedure, period of settlement and assessment of land 
revenue vary from place to place. 

Jagirdari and Inam settlements. —Mention may also be made here 
of Jagirdari and Inam settlements which usually obtain in the old 
princely States e.g,, Rajasthan, Madh3^a Bharat, Saurashtra and 
Hyderabad and in some areas in Madras and West Bengal. Under 
Jagirdari and inam settlements neither the right to hold or manage 
land nor the right of cultivation vests in the jagirdars or inamdars. 
They are merely the assignees of rental assets of estates settled with 
them in lieu of specific services rendered or to be rendered to the 
State or the community. They do not hold any right in the soil, and 
are only entitled to collect rents from the actual occupants of land. 

(iv) Most of the States have recently enacted legislation for abo¬ 
lition of zamindari and jagirdari and introduction of land settlements 
on the pattern obtaining in the ryotwari areas. The steps taken in 
this direction by each State Government are described in the State 
chapters. 

(v) The occupant of land holds the central position in all the land 
systems mentioned above. It was stated earlier that the right of 
cultivation vesting in the occupant includes the right to employ hired 
labour for purposes of cultivation or to^sublet the land, wholly or in 
part, to tenants. These rights have been freely made use of and a 
large number of persons either work as attached or unattached la¬ 
bourers on the farms of cultivators or hold, as tenants, pieces of 
land from them without enjoying the permanent rights in such lands. 
While the abolition of zamindari or jagirdari has brought the occu¬ 
pants into direct relationship with the State, the position of tenants 
or agricultural workers has generally remained unaffected by this 
legislation. The Uttar Pradesh Zamindari and Land Reforms Act, 
however, classifies certain tenants holding land from occupants as 
Adhavasis with the right to purchase the land now cultivated by them 
five years after the coming into force of the Act. Occupants with less 
than 8 acres under personal cultivation have been allowed to resume 
land from the tenant to the extent of 8 acres intended for personal 
cultivation. In other States also, tenancy reforms have been adopted* 
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In Bombay and Hyderabad tenants have been protected from eject¬ 
ment and maximum limits of rents have been laid down. The protect¬ 
ed tenants have been given the right to purchase land held by them 
as such on payment of a price fixed by the Land Tribunals. In West 
Bengal, the Bargadars Act of 1950 provides that ncr bargadar (crop 
sharer) shall be ejected except where the landlord desires to resume 
the land for personal cultivation. The Government of Orissa have 
temporarily stopped the eviction of crop shares if the occupants 
have already got 33 acres or more under personal cultivation. 
Measures on similar lines have also been adopted in other States. 

(vi) Attempts were made during the Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
to collect reliable data on the nature of land tenure in all the sample 
villages in the 27 States. However, data were available only for 
798 villages as certain villages selected for the survey on the principle 
of stratisfied random sampling were situated in unsettled areas in 
Assam, Orissa and Kutch. Of the 798 villages for which information 
was available, 344 were RyotwarU 338 Zamindan, 12 Mdhalwari, 8 
Jagirdari and 6 Inam villages. Ninety villages were under other 
types of miscellaneous tenures. The toted ai’oa under all tenures 
was about 1,034,524 acres of which 581.109 acres or 56.2 per cent, were 
under Ryotwari and 302,413 acres or 29.2 per cent, under Zamindari 
tenures. 

(vii) Table 2 (Appendices) gives details of the land tenure systems 
obtaining in the sample villages at the time of the enquiry. The posi¬ 
tion is undergoing a change with the abolition of the zamindari system. 
The ryotivari tenure is gradually becoming universal in the whble of 
India. 

8. Quantitative analysis of agricultural labour families. 

(i) The nature of soils, systems of land tenure and tenancy, ex¬ 
tent of land utilisation and agricultural calendar have a deciding 
influence on the agricultural hierarchy in a particular area. It will 
therefore be of interest to analyse the relative importance of the 
various types of families in the sample villages. 

(ii) Table 3 (Appendices) shows the distribution of families in 
the sample villages in each State according to occupation. The fami¬ 
lies were classified into 4 main groups, namely, owners, tenants, 
agricultural workers and non-agriculturists. Some families both own 
land and hold it on lease. The families which reported agricultural 
labour as their main occupation and at the same time held some land 
w^ere classified as agricultural workers’ families with land. Non- 
agricultural families were shown separately even though they 
possessed or held land. These main groups were further classified 
into non-cultivating, cultivating and partly cultivating and partly 
non-cultivating owners and tenants, agricultural workers with and 
without land and non-agricultural labourers, artisans, traders and 
others. Taking the families in the sample villages in all the States 
together, it was found that the agricultural and non-agricultural 
families formed respectively 77.7 and 22.3 per cent, of the total. The 
families of owners formed 26.5 per cent., those of tenants 23.1 per 
cent., those of agricultural workers 28.1 per cent, and those of non¬ 
agriculturists 22.3 per cent., the percentage of families of agricultural 
workers with and without land being 16.1 and 12.0 respectively. 
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(iii) The definition of each category of family referred to above 
will be found in the Appendices. A comparison of the occupational 
distribution of families as revealed by the General Village Survey 
and according to Paper No. 1, 1952, of the 1951 Census shows that 
the two sets of figures vary in certain respects. This position has been 
examined and it appears that the difference is mostly due to the vary¬ 
ing definitions adopted during the enquiry and m the census. While 
the percentage of agricultural landowners’ families is 26.5 according 
to the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, it is nearly 58 per cent, according 
to the census figures. This is partly accounted for by the fact that 
certain types of tenants with permanent occupancy rights were includ¬ 
ed in the category of “owners” during the census \^hile they were all 
included among “tenants” for the purpose of the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry. The difference may also be attributed to the fact that 
families with land were classified .as “agricultural vrorkers” in case 
they were covered by the definition of agricultural worker’s family 
(inde page 1). It appears that such families having land were in¬ 
cluded under “cultivators” or “tenants” during the census. As for 
non-cultivating owners or tenants, only those who were actually 
living in the sample villages were taken into consideration during the 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry whereas in the census such families 
living in semi-urban areas appear to have been treated as non-culti¬ 
vating owners or tenants. If allowances are made for these diffe¬ 
rences, the two sets of figures would not differ widely. 


(iv) The proportion of the different categories of families varied 
from State to State. As regards families of owners, they were below 
10 per cent, of the total in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal; above 20 but below 30 per cent, in Travancorc- 
Cochin, Madras and Saurashtra; above 30 but below 40 in Kutch, 
Ajmer and Delhi; above 40 but below 50 in Rajasthan, Orissa, Madhya 
Bharat, Hyderabad, Bhopal, Punjab, Mysore, Bombay and Assam; and 
above 50 per cent, in Coorg, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir. 
Vindhya Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura and Bilaspur. Tenants’ families 
were below 10 per cent, in Bhopal, Hyderabad, Kutch, Madras, 
Mysore, Orissa, Vindhya Pradesh and Travancore-Cochin ; above 10 
but below 20 in Assam, Bombay, Coorg, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, 
Jammu and Kashmir. PEPSU, Punjab, Saurashtra, Tripura and Bilas¬ 
pur ; above 20 but below 30 in Madhya Bharat and Manipur ; above 
30 but below 40 in Ajmer, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
West Bengal; and above 50 per cent, only in Uttar Pradesh. The 
percentage of agricultural workers’ families ranged from 0.2 in Mani¬ 
pur to 48,4 in Madras. They were below 10 per cent, in Ajmer, 
Assam, Coorg, Delhi, Jammu and Kashmir and Bilaspur ; above 10 
but below 20 in Bombay, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, PEPSU, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Saurashtra, U.P. and Tripura; above 20 but below 
30 in Kutch, Vindhya Pradesh and West Bengal; above 30 but below 
40 in Bhopal, Bihar, Hyderabad, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Orissa 
and Travancore-Cochin; and above 40 per cent, only in Madras. 


(v) The low percentage of cultivating owners and the relatively 
high percentage of tenants ranging between 30 and 50 per cent, in the 
States of Ajmer, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pra¬ 
desh was due to the prevalence of Istimrari. Zamindari and Malguzari 
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tenures. Occupancy rights in the permanently or temporarily settled 
areas have in most cases become permanent and heritable. As against 
such occupancy right holders, there are also tenants who hold land 
on lease from the cultivating owners by paying cash or produce rents 
in Ryotwan areas who might or might not have acquired occupancy 
rights. 

(vi) The line of demarcation between the share croppers who are 
mere tenants-at-will and the agricultural workers who are employed 
on crop share basis is rather thin. The low percentage of agricultural 
labour families in Ajmer, Assam, Coorg, Delhi, Jammu and Kashmir 
and Bilaspur was due to a variety of factors such as the uneconomic 
nature of the region entailing owner-operation as in Ajmer, the avail¬ 
ability of land in plenty as in Assam which was an incentive to self- 
employment rather than employment for wages, and the availability 
of more remunerative alternative sources of employment as in Assam 
and Coorg. The high percentage of agricultural labour families in the 
States of Bihar, Hyderabad, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Orissa, Travan- 
core-Cochin and Madras may be due to factors like the pressure of 
population on land, cultivation of a variety of food and commercial 
crops, and the absence generally of alternative sources of employment. 

(vii) An attempt has been made to estimate the total number 
of agricultural labour families in India on the basis of the data col¬ 
lected in the sample villages in all the States taken together. The 
sampling technique adopted for the Agricultural Labour Enquiry has 
been discussed in the section dealing with the ‘'Design of the Sur¬ 
vey”*. The bigger States were divided into a number of homogene¬ 
ous zones and inside each zone a number of villages was selected at 
random, due weightage being given to the density of population and 
the total number of villages in that zone. Since the zones were 
homogeneous, the ratio of agricultural labour families to the total 
number of families in the entire zone may roughly be assumed to be 
•the same as the ratio of families of agricultural workers to total 
number of families in the sample villages in that zone. On this basis, 
the total number of agricultural labour families in each zone was 
estimated and thereafter the number of agricultural labour families 
for each State. The total for all the States would give the estimated 
total number of agricultural labour families for the Indian Union as a 
whole. According to this estimate, the total number of agricultural 
labour families in the villages of the Indian Union comes to 18 7 
million or 27 per cent, of the total number of rural families (as esti¬ 
mated). 

(viii) An attempt has also been made to estimate the average 
size of the rural families in the Indian Union, Table 4 (Appendices) 
shows the population, total number of families and the average size 
of the family in the sample villages in each State. It will be seen 
that apart from Jammu and Kashmir, in which the average size of 
the family was 6.4, the average varied from 4.6 to 5.7. 

(ix) The estimates of population and number of families in the 
different States have been obtained in this case also by weighting 
the average for various zones in each State by the number of villages 
in a particular zone in that State. The all-India estimates have 
been arrived at after obtaining the estimated population and number 


♦ Pages 4 to 6 of Chapter i. 
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of families for various States. The average size of the family has 
been obtained by dividing the total rural population by the total 
number of rural families. The estimated average size of family comes 
to 5.0 persons. This estimate is, however, subject to the limitation 
that the villages selected for the enquiry contained population of 100 
or more. As details regarding all villages with a population of 100 
or more, of less than 100 or uninhabited were not available, allowances 
could not be made for these factors. 

9. Wages and conditions of employment. 

(i) The requirements of the farmer for assistance on his land de¬ 
termine the principal classes of agricultural workers. In the first 
instance, the farmer, especially if his holdings are large, requires 
some permanent help, always at hand, to assist him in undertaking 
the various agricultural operations which are continually in progress. 
This help should be available on the spot at all odd hours. In addi¬ 
tion to this assistance, the farmer is usually in need of more help 
during the crop-preparing and growing season. He also requires 
every form of assistance ’when his crops are ready to be harvested: 
he then looks round eagerly for extra workers and is inclined to 
accept all who offer themselves for such work. The employment -of 
the various kinds of farm labour, viz., permanent, seasonal and purely 
temporary or casual, thus arises out of the exigencies of the work 
to be done on the farm. Permanent help, available at all times, is 
secured through the engagement of workers whose contract of em¬ 
ployment runs for a period of time, whose presence near at hand is 
ensured by the assignment of lodging or accommodation, and whose 
goodwill is, as a rule, secured by the maintenance of many customary 
and traditional arrangements for their own benefit and that of their 
dependants. Custom, in fact, governs an untold number of daily 
acts and usages in agriculture and everywhere constitutes an indis¬ 
pensable guide in the relations between the different groups of 
agricultural population. It creates and preserves from generation to 
generation a characteristic stability in the structure of agricultural 
society. The immense diversity existing in different areas in respect 
of the nature of contract or agreement between the agricultural 
employer and the employee, the modes of payment of wages, perqui¬ 
sites and the traditional privileges enjoyed by the workers are ail 
the outcome of age-long experience and though all these customs may 
not be beneficial their significance has to be recognised in any scheme 
of agrarian reform. 

(ii) During the General Village Survey only the most prevalent 
wage rates in the sample villages for the different agricultural opera¬ 
tions were collected. Since, however, wage rates varied considerably 
from village to village, employee to employee and from operation to 
operation in the average wage rates given subsequently during the 
Intensive Family Survey, it was possible to collect wage data for 
each month for every earner in each family of agricultural workers. 

(a) Attached workers 

(iii) The permanent or attached workers are the key-men for 
farm management. They are often in charge of stocks and usually 
perform the more important operations like ploughing; this is, how-^ 
ever, not the rule as they are frequently engaged as ordinary workers. 
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Even so, they are presumed to command a considerable degree of skill 
and are acknowledged to be experienced men. The average size of 
holdings in the Indian Union is approximately only 5 acres and it is 
only the big landholders who can afford to employ attached workers. 
The enquiry revealed that there were no attached workers in the 
sample villages in Kutch and Manipur; of the remaining 805 villages, 
581 reported the employment of attached workers who formed only 
11 per cent, of the total number of agricultural workers in the sample 
villages. 

(iv) The following statement shows the relative proportion of 
casual and attached agricultural workers in the villages surveyed in 
the various States : 


Percentage of casual Percentage of 
Name of the State to total number attaclied 

of workers workers 


Pakt ‘A’. 

1. Assam . 

2. Bihar . 

3. Bombay 

4. Madhya Pradesh 

5. Madras 

6 . Orissa . 

7. Punjab . 

d. Uttar Pradesh 

9. West Bengal 

Part ‘B’. 

10. Hyderabad 

11. Jammu & Kashmir 

12. Madhya Bharat 

13. Mysore . 

14. PEPSU 

15. Rajasthan 

16. Saurashtra 

17. Travancore-Cochin 

Part 

18. Ajmer . 
ig. Bhopal 

20. Bilaspur 

21. Coorg . 

22. Delhi . 

23. Himachal Pradesh 

24. Kutch . 

25. Manipur 

26. Tripura 

27. Vindhya Pradesh 


93-8 

0.2 

77.6 

22.4 

« 5-7 

14*3 

86.4 

13.6 

92.4 

7.6 

86.3 

13*7 

76.5 

23-f. 

79-8 

20.4 

94-3 

5-7 

87.2 

12.8 

82.2 

17.8 

87.1 

12.9 

93-7 

6.3 

26.1 

73-9 

93-1 

6.9 

94-2 

5.6 

99-9 

O.I 

87-5 

12*5 

74-7 

25*3 

60.0 

40.0 

95-3 

4-7 

72.2 

27.8 

00 

d 

29.2 

100.0 


100.0 


9^-7 
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66.8 
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The above statement shows that except in PEPSU where the 
attached workers were of the order of 74 per cent,, the bulk of 
agricultural workers fell in the category of casual workers. In 
Assam, Madras, West Bengal, Mysore, Rajasthan, Saurashtra, Travan- 
cor e-Cochin, Coorg and Tripura the percentage of attached workers 
was less than 10; in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Hyderabad, 
Madhya Bharat and Ajmer it was above 10 but less than 15; in Jammu 
and Kashmir 17.8; in Bihar, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, and Bhopal above 
20 but less than 25;,in Delhi, Himachal Pradesh and Vindhya Pradesh 
it was above 25 but less than 35; and in Bilaspur it was 40. 

(v) The terms of employment of attached workers and the 
methods of remunerating them show wide divergence in the different 
States. Although women and children are engaged in some States 
as regular workers, the permanent working force is largely composed 
of men. Women workers are employed mostly in South India in the 
States of Madras, Mysore, Coorg and Travancore-Cochin for clearing 
the cattle sheds and for performing other lighter agricultural opera¬ 
tions, while children are usually entrusted with such work as grazing 
cattle, weeding and other minor work on the farms. 

(vi) The attached workers were known locally by different names, 

Mahindars and Krisans in West Bengal; Kothias^ Halias, Chaki- 

rias and Khamharis in Orissa; Harwahas, Charwahas, Kamiyas, 
Bagals^ Baniharas and Munish in Bihar; Sanjhis, Haryalis, Athris, 
Seeri and Chhodwen in Punjab and PEPSU ; Kamhari, Jeeihagadu, 
Sedyagadu^ Palekapti and Panneyals in Madras; Banihara, Harwaha, 
Bai'amaji and Majoor in Uttar Pradesh; and Bhagela in Hyderabad, 
etc. 


(vii) The terms governing the period of contract, conditions of 
employment and modes and amount of wages are settled between the 
workers and the employers by mutual agreement which is generally 
oral, though sometimes reduced to writing. Attached workers are 
engaged either for a year or at least for a month, but frequent cases 
of life-long and even hereditary employment were noticed during 
the enquiry. Driven into debts by their poverty, the agricultural 
workers have to render life-long service to their creditors whom they 
cannot repay otherwise. This state of affairs has been described in 
the following words : 

“The average agricultural labourer is not infrequently compelled 
in times of stress to mortgage his personal liberty. In return for a 
small sum of money which he may happen to need at the moment, 
he agrees to serve the man from whom he has borrowed. The money 
is not repaid, nor is it intended to be repaid; but the borrower remains 
a life-long bond slave of his creditor”.* 

In West Bengal, for example, loans are advanced to the workers 
on condition that they or any other member of their family remain 
attached to the creditor for agricultural work and household duties. 
In Bihar and Orissa, an attached worker was usually allowed a loan 
of Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 at the beginning of the year and unless and until 
he repaid the sum, he was not permitted to leave his employer. In 


♦Quoted by Wadia and Merchant in “Our Economic Problem**, page 260, from Dinkr 
Desai, ‘Agrarian Serfdom in India*, in the Indian Sociologist, July, 1942. 
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some States it was customary for the employer to bear all expenses 
on account of marriages in the worker's family on the understanding 
that the worker would be attached to the creditor for agricultural 
work. Such instances were noticed in almost all States. The 
rigorous manner in which personal service from the worker Js ensured 
by the creditor-cum-employer may be illustrated by the following 
true copy of a stamped document executed by a landless worker in 
Madhya Pradesh, in favour of an employer who advanced a loan to 
him. There were similar cases in other parts of India where attached 
workers were employed in considerable numbers : 

True copy (translated) of a Naukar-Nama (service bond) execut¬ 
ed on a stamped paper of Rs. 2.— 

‘‘This Naukar-Mama is executed in favour of..son of 

.. caste... resident of.. 

., Tehsil .., District.;.. 

by.. aged.. son of. 

resident of.. T ehsiL . . 

District.... in tht Fasli Year (corresponding English 

year 1949), 

We hereby agree that I (the executor of the document) shall daily 
perform all the agricultural work in connection with your cultivation 
in the village according to the orders passed by you or your repie- 
sentative and shall, after the harvesting of paddy, attend your fields 
and watch the harvested crop till it is threshed. If on any day your 
work suffers on account of my negligence I agree that no payment 
may be made to me for that day. If I am absent for one to three 
days, I agree to compensate you for the loss caused to you from our 
wages. I hereby agree to perform your service on these terms and 
have in lieu of the agreement received an advance of Rs. 300 being 
the amount of principal, at Saumi interest (25 per cent, per annumh 
which comes to Rs. 75, the total thus being Rs. 375. This amount 
has been received as follows: — 

Rs. 200 cash. 

Rs. 100 being the price of the grain advanced. 

Total Rs. 300. 

2. I agree to serve on Rs. 18 per month in lieu of the advance 
mentioned above and agree that this remuneration of Rs. 18 may be 
adjusted towards the repayment of the debt mentioned above. It 
is further agreed that for the days on which I shall remain absent 
no payment may be made to me. I shall continue to serve you until 
the debt mentioned above is repaid in full and if I leave your service 
before such full payment it is agreed that we shall, without any 
objection, pay an amount equal to twice the amount of the balance 
of such debt. This Naukar-Nama is executed by me voluntarily and 
I hereby agree that it will be a charge on my estate and shall be 
binding on my heirs.” 

Not only is the Naukar-Nama executed by the attached worker 
but he is also required to offer someone as a surety. The surety's 
agreement takes the following form : — 
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‘1 .. aged .. son of .. caste . 

., resident of ., Tehsil .. district. 

., hereby give my security to this Naukar-Nama and agree 

that I stand as a surety to the Naukar-Nama written above and agree 
to all the conditions mentioned in the same. If the person executing 
this Naukar^Nama is not able to repay the debt, I hereby agree to 
attend to your service until the debt is repaid in full. I shall not 
raise any objection to this. I am hereby executing this Naukar-Nama 
voluntarily in my proper senses and agree that it shall be binding on 
me, my estate and my heirs. I am executing this Naukar-Nama in 
Saviivat 2005 (19th May, 1949, according to English Calendar). We 
have received Rs. 200 in cash and Rs. 100 in shape of grain, total 
Rs. 300 at the Saivai interest of Rs. 75 total Rs. 375 in the presence of 
the following witnesses and the writer of this document. There is 
now no dispute about this advance. 


Signature of writer. 

son of.. 

caste.. resident of. 

. .Tehsil.. 

District.. 

Witnesses. 


Sd/.. son of. 

resident of..... 

I have received the amount men¬ 
tioned in the Naukar’-Nama. 


{I).son of.. 

resident of..... 

(2).son of.. 

resident of..... 

The amount mentioned in the Naiikar-Nama has been advanced 
in our presence.” 

(viii) The terms of employment of attached workers and the 
wages paid to them differ considerably in each State and are describ¬ 
ed in detail in the State chapters. The following is a brief account of 
the methods prevailing in the various States. 

(ix) Attached workers were employed on yearly contracts in 
most of the Part ‘A’ States. There were, however, some instances 
of quarterly, half-yearly, or monthly employment in Assam, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and the Punjab. In some zones of Uttar Pradesh 
they were employed for a period of five months. In Assam, attached 
workers were not free to leave their employers during the contractual 
period of employment contract. When advances were made against 
wages without charging interest, it was laid down that they should 
be repaid within the period of employment. When repayment was 
delayed the worker was required to serve for another term whether 
he liked it or not. A worker on contract, who was paid an advance 
of Rs. 150 by the employer on condition that he would v/ork for 9 
months , was required to arrange a substitute if he were absent. If 
he failed to do this, he had to refund the amount advanced with in¬ 
terest at 12J per cent, per annum. The emoluments of attached work¬ 
ers, in terms of cash, after evaluation of perquisites such as meals, 
clothes and lodging, ranged from Rs. 38 to Rs. 50 per month. Attach¬ 
ed workers in Bihar were usually advanced sums varying from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 100 at the beginning of . the year, and could not leave their 
masters unless they repaid the loans, which were usually grain loans. 
Where no loans were advanced, the attached worker had to enter into 
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a contract for the whole agricultural year and he could not leave the 
employer in the middle of the year. In the Hazaribagh district of 
Bihar, it was customary for the employer to bear all expenses of 
marriages in the worker’s family on condition that the worker would 
continue to be in the service of the? creditor. In some cases workers 
were allowed about half an acre of land for cultivation on batai. 
Attached workers who were allowed plots of land free of rent were 
paid daily wages in whichever operation they were employed. The 
attached workers in Bombay and West Bengal were employed for 
the full year on wages usually supplemented by perquisites such as 
meals and clothing. The approximate emoluments per worker per 
month after evaluation of pe^rquisites in terms of cash amounted to 
Rs. 30 in these States. In Madhya Pradesh, attached workers were? 
employed for the whole year or for shorter periods of three to six 
months. Small cultivators usually employed them only for a month 
or two in the ploughing season and for about three months at the 
time of harvesting and threshing. The attached workers were re¬ 
quired to perform all agricultural operations and to look after the 
employers' cattle, as well as to do non-agricultural work if and when 
necessary. Wages were paid in cash or in kind and were supplement¬ 
ed by perquisites such as clothes, footwear and meals on a few 
important festivals, the value of such perquisites being about Rs. 15 
per annum. On an average, the cash value of the emoluments ranged 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 22 a month. In certain districts of Madras, there 
were two types of attached workers, viz., Paleru and Vataim. The 
Paleru was employed for the whole year and was paid in kind, while 
the Vaiana was paid only for the days on which he worked. The 
grant of a plot of land ranging from one-tenth to one-third of an 
acre free of rent to attached workers was reported in some villages. 
They were entitled to one-seventh of the produce raised on the land 
on condition that the expenses of cultivation would be borne by the 
employers. They were also paid wages in kind for the days on which 
they worked on the employer's farm. There was another system in 
which an attached worker was paid daily wage though the contract 
of employment was annual. The daily wages in kind was one muntha 
or 3.08 lb. or vagi worth about As. -/6/-. In addition the worker also 
got a fixed payment in kind known as kuttuhadi at the end of the 
year. In Orissa attached workers known as kothias were allowed 
a piece of land (heta) free of rent. The expenses of cultivation of 
3 to 5 maunds of paddy raised on this land, which often ranged from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 were granted to the workers. The kothias were not 
allowed to serve any other employer during the first four months of 
the contract but subsequently they could work as casual workers, 
if they did not get regular employment. They were also paid daily 
wages of one gouni or 4 seers of paddy whenever they were employ¬ 
ed by their regular employers. They were paid at piece rates during 
harvesting season and were entitled to one-fifth share of the produce. 
Other attached workers called chakirias, were paid an annual wage 
of about Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 supplemented by free meals. In Punjab, the 
attached workers received a share of the produce; this was intended 
to ensure their interest in crop production. These co-sharers were 
known as Sajhis or Siris. There were local variations in the share 
of the produce from district to district. The attached workers were 
also allowed loan advances ranging from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300, at times 
without interest and on occasions with interest at 18J per cent. In 
the Amritsar district, the attached workers were known as Athris 
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and Chhodwen, The Athris rendered personal service to their em¬ 
ployers and also cleaned cattle sheds. They were paid IG to 24 
maunds of food grains, IJ maunds of gur, a sheaf of unthreshed wheat 
plant during harvesting season which yielded approximately 15 to 20 
seers of wheat, as well as hhusa and three principal meals a day. 
The chhodwens worked not for a single employer but for a group of 
employers belonging to different families in a village, the work being 
allotted to them on some understanding as to the distribution of the 
households among them. They received the same emoluments as 
Athris. In U.P. grants of plots of land of one to three bighas (one 
higha=0.33 acre) and loan advances varying from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 
were prevalent. In addition, the workers were also paid monthly 
cash wages usually varying from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. These were further 
supplemented by meals, gur, sattoo, sherbet, etc., as perquisites. 

(x) In the Part ‘B’ and 'C’ States, terms and conditions of em¬ 
ployment were generally similar to those in Part ‘A' States, with which 
they were geographically contiguous. At the time of the General 
Village Survey, no attached workers were employed in the sample 
villages in Manipur and Kutch. The average earnings of attached 
workers in the remaining Part ‘B’ and ‘G States are given below. 
The mode of payment of wages and the perquisites allowed are not 
described here as this information is contained in subsequent chap¬ 
ters : 

State Average cash value o f monthly earnings 

of attached workers 

{a) Hyderabad .... Rs. 25 to Rs. 44. 

(/;) Jammu & Kashmir . . . Rs. 25 to Rs. 35. 

(r) Madhya Bharat .... Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, 

(yl) Mysore ..... Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. 

{e) P. E. P. S. U. , . . . Rs. 25 to Rs. 35. 

(f) Rajasthan .... Rs. 25 to Rs. 37/B/- 

Saurashtra ..... Rs. 25 to Rs. 35. 

{h) Travancore-Cochin . . . Rs. 33 to Rs. 42. 

(f) Ajmer ..... Rs. 30 to Rs. 35. 

(j) Bhopal ..... Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 (former figures usually relate 

to children). 

{k) Bilaspur ..... Rs. 20. 

(/) Coorg ..... Rs. 20 to Rs. 35 (a few cases of workers 

earning Rs. 42 per month were reported). 

(m) Delhi ..... Rs. 50 to Rs. 90 (the latter figure usually re¬ 

lates to workers living in villages in semi- 
urban areas). 

(n) Himachal Pradesh . . . Rs. 32 to Rs. 55. 

(0) Tripura ..... Rs. 45 to Rs. 60. 

(p) Vindhya Pradesh . , , Rs. 15 to Rs, 20. 

(xi) The length of the working day in agricultural operations has 
no specific limit, depending as it does on seasonal conditions and 
other factors. During the busy season when ploughing or harrowing, 
sowing or harvestiixg and threshing are in progress, the attached 
workers have to work from dawn till late in the night. In slack 
seasons, however, the hours of work are generally 8 per day. No 
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holidays or leave for medical or other urgent reasons can be claim¬ 
ed as a right by the attached workers, though on important festivals 
they were generally allowed a holiday. The important point, how¬ 
ever, is that these concessions were allowed only in a feudal and 
charitable spirit and were not a part and parcel of the contract between 
the workers and their employers. In the Central Zone of Uttar 
Pradesh, it was customary to allow leave with full pay to the attached 
workers for about a week during the kharif season and about 10 days 
during the rahi season. In some States, the employers insisted that 
if a worker absented himself during the period of contract, he had to 
make good the period of absence by working for the requisite number 
of days after the contract was over. 


(b) Casual workers 

(xii) Casual workers form the bulk of the agricultural labour 
force. They are employed in busy periods when seasonal exigencies 
require the performance of agricultural operations in the proper 
sequence and within the scheduled time fixed, as it were, by nature 
and its laws. 

(xiii) Wages are paid according to a time or piece rate. Various 
modes of wage payment obtained, viz., in cash, in kind and partly in 
cash and partly in kind. The daily wage was sometimes supplement¬ 
ed by perquisites such as breakfast, a daily meal or two, tobacco, 
pur, etc. Payment in kind was usually made in the shape of grain 
produced in the tract, e,g., paddy in rice tracts, wheat and gram in 
wheat tracts and jowar or bajra in areas where kharif crops other 
than rice were important. 


(xiv) Men, women and children were all engaged as casual 
workers but the employment of women was very rare in the States 
of Jammu and Kashmir, the Patiala and East Punjab States Union 
and Tripura. Women and children were generally engaged in weed¬ 
ing, transplanting, harvesting and threshing. Women were employed 
even for ploughing in some villages in Assam, Orissa, Hyderabad. 
Mysore, Kutch and Vindhya Pradesh." The employment of children 
in ploughing was more prevalent than that of women in Bihar. 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh among Part ‘A' 
States; in Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir, Mysore. PEPSU and 
Travancore-Cochin among Part ‘B' States ; and in Kutch, Tripura and 
Vindhya Pradesh in Part ‘C’ States. In a few cases workers migrated 
either from one tract to another within a State, or from one Slate to 
another. The employment of agricultural labour from a neighbour¬ 
ing village was quite a common feature in the sample villages where 
there was scarcity of labour. Casual workers were employed in 
some States in groups or gangs consisting usually of workers belong¬ 
ing to neighbouring areas. These gangs were generally employed on 
piece rates for harvesting. Details regarding imported and group 
labour are included in the State chapters. 

(xv) There was no regularity in hours of work which depended 
on the goodwill and co-operation between the workers and the 
employers and on local custom. The length of the working day 
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was also determined by seasonal needs. During harvesting and 
threshing the casual workers were engaged for about 10 to 11 hours 
a day, with suitable rest intervals. It was also common to employ 
a worker on different agricultural operations on the same day, 
especially when he was engaged on preparatory work for three to 
four hours. The working day was usually of 8 hours but it lasted 
for about 6 hours when a worker was employed on strenuous opera¬ 
tions such as ploughing or harrowing. 

(xvi) The methods of wage payment to casual agricultural work¬ 
ers differed widely, being intluenced by factors such as the force of 
tradition and custom, lack of adequate cash resources v;ith the em¬ 
ployers and the preference by agricultural workers for a specific 
mode of w^age payment. Of the 12.943 w^age quotations referring 
specifically to the different modes of wage payment, 7,576 or 58.5 per 
cent, related to men, 3.350 or 25.9 per cent, to women and 2,017 or 
15.6 per cent, to children. The smaller number of ^vage quotations 
in respect of women and children was due to the fact that they were 
not generally employed in certain operations such as ploughing, irri¬ 
gating and preparatory operations. The over-all position showing the 
relative importance of the methods of wage payment was as follows : 
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Notf.. .A siiniJar analv'iis was not attcmptccl in r<'sp<‘rt cj*' cjnotalions pertaining 

lo pit'ce rates since they were only forming 7.1% the total. 

(xvii) The daily w^age was sometimes supplemented by customary 
perquisites. Although such perquisites might be in the form of house- 
sites, clothing, shoes or daily meals, which were allowed to tne re¬ 
latively more stable labour force such as attached wmrkers, the usual 
systern w’as to allow light refreshment or daily meals to casual w^ork- 
•ers. The cash value of these perquisites w-as generally one-fourth 
or one-third of the wages paid, while in certain States, specially in 
the north, the perquisites were substantial, their cash value being 
generally more than half of the actual wage. A daily meal or break¬ 
fast and tea were allowed to the workers in the sample villages in 
Assam; in Bihar a light breakfast or a mid-day meal consisting of 
sattoo or roasted grain was supplied; perquisites were allowed onlv 
rarely to casual workers in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. 
Betel leaves, tobacco, kanji (porridge) or a daily meal were allowed 
to casual workers in some sample villages in Madras. Meals were 
supplied in the Punjab to adult male workers but not to women and 
children. The value of perquisites was also substantial, ranging 
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from As. 0-6-10 to about Re. 1 a day. In Uttar pradesh, of the total 
number of 1004 wage quotations, 442 or 44 per cent, related to pay 
ments without perquisites while 562 or 56 per cent, w^ere payments 
supplemented by perquisites, often in the form of meals. The value 
of meals varied, however, for men, women and children, ranging from 
As. 0-3-0 to As. 0-4-0 per day in the case of men and from As. 0-2-0 to 
As. 0-3-0 for women and children. The grant of perquisites was 
generally prevalent in the sample villages in West Bengal. Out of 
a total of 615 wage quotations for men, only 59 or 11.5 per cent, 
signified wage payments without perquisites, while in 456 or 88.5 per 
cent, of the cases, wages were supplemented by perquisites consisting 
of either porridge of rice in the morning or a mid-day meal. Per¬ 
quisites were not allowed to casual workers in the sample villages 
of Hyderabad and only in a few cases in Madhya Bharat. Wages in 
Jammu and Kashmir were supplemented by perquisites such as a 
daily meal and tea twice a day. A mid-day meal was allowed only 
in a few cases to the workers in the sample villages in Mysore. The 
practice varied in the sample villages of the PEPSU. and in the 
different zones of Rajasthan. In Jaipur, Udaipur and Kotah, for 
example, wage payments were made without any supplemental con¬ 
cessions. while perquisites w^ere allowed in the sample villages of 
Bikaner. Perquisites were also allowed in the villages selected in 
Saurashtra. It was customary in Travancore-Cochin to supplement 
wages by porridge made of rice or tapioca in the morning or a mid¬ 
day meal. In some of the Part ‘C’ States, viz., Ajmer, Bhopal. Kutch, 
Manipur and Vindhya Pradesh, perquisites were not allowed to 
casual workers in the selected villages. In Coorg, however, payments 
in cash were supplemented in a few cases by perquisites. Meals 
were supplied twice a day to ca.sual workers employed in the villages 
in Delhi, the cash value ranging from As. 0-6-0 to As. 0-12-0. 

(xviii) Of the total number of 12,023 time wage quitations. 8.046 
or 67.0 per cent, related to wage payments without perquisites while 
3,977 or 33.0 per cent, were with perquisites. Of the total number of 
wage quotations with perquisites, 2,714 or 68.2 per cent. Vv^ere allowed 
to men, 813 or 20.4 pe^r cent, to women and 450 or 11.3 per cent, to 
children employed in the different agricultural operations. 

(xix) In all, there were 7,270 wage quotations relating to cash 
payments either with or without perquisites. Of these, 2,729 or 37.5 
per cent, were payments supplemented by perquisites. Wage quota¬ 
tions not relating to payments in kind numbered 4,522, of which 1,221 
or 27.0 per cent, were supplemented by perquisites. The general 
tendency was thus to make concessional payments to workers when 
they were paid in cash. 

/ 

(xx) Piece work in agriculture is generally remunerated either 
on the basis of the area to be covered or on the output of work. 
Rates are fixed in this manner for preparatory operations such as 
embanking and manuring and also for transplanting, weeding, har¬ 
vesting and threshing. In certain villages selected in Assam, foi 
instance, the piece rate for transplanting was Rs. 12 per acre. An 
adult could complete one-sixth of an acre in a day. Piece wages for 
digging an area called Pasodi (67.5 cubic feet), di^ni or dangni <36 
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cubic feet) were paid for embanking in different parts of Madhya 
Pradesh. Harvesting and threshing were paid for at piece rates in 
Hyderabad, where the wage rate was Re. 1 for every 100 poolas 
(bundles) harvested or threshed. The unit of payment was different 
in some villages, it being 3 kunchas of paddy for harvesting an area 
of one acre, and one thava for 2 maunds of grain threshed. Piece rates 
were current in some sample villages of Madhya Bharat for opera¬ 
tions such as ploughing, weeding and harvesting* the wage rate being 
Rs. 5 per higha (about one-third acre) for ploughing, provided the 
worker brought his own bullocks, and Rs. 2 for embanking an area of 
100 sq. ft. It was also customary to get the whole field weeded or har¬ 
vested for a specified amount. Piece rates w^ere prevalent in trans¬ 
planting, weeding, harvesting and threshing in Mysore and in almost 
all operations in the sample villages in Travancore-Cochin. The work¬ 
ers in many States were paid one-twentieth to one-tenth share of the 
produce harvested or threshed. Piece rates were not reported in the 
villages surveyed in Ajmer, Bilaspur, Bhopal, Coorg, Himachal Pra¬ 
desh and Kutch, but were prevalent to some extent in Delhi, Manipur, 
Tripura and Vindhya Pradesh. In the villages selected in Delhi, 5 out 
of 100 sheaves harvested were paid as wages. Piece payment was 
prevalent for all operations in the villages selected in Manipur, the 
unit of payment being a plot of land equal of 0.62 of an acre locally 
known as Sangam. The wages for ploughing this unit of land varied 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15. For transplanting, the wages ranged from Rs. 3 
to Rs, 8, for weeding from Rs, 2-8-0 to Rs. 5, for harvesting from Rs. 4 
to Rs. 5 and for threshing from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10. A unit of land known 
as kani in the local dialect was the basis for determining piece wages 
in respect of all agricultural operations in the selected villages of the 
Tripura State. A worker of average ability could plough, transplant 
or harvest the crop over half this area and could sow about four kanis 
a day. In Vindhya Pradesh, embanking was paid for at piece rates, 
the rate being As. 0-8-0 for digging 2 feet deep an area of 7' x 22'. 


(xxi) The average wage rates obtaining in 1949-50 for men, women 
and children engaged in different agricultural operations in the vil¬ 
lages selected in each State are given in table 5 (Appendices). The 
cash value of perquisites and wages paid in kind has been evaluated 
at the ruling retail prices in calculating the average wage rates. The 
price factor has thus entered in the computation of wages. Piece 
wages have not. however, been taken into account, since piece earn¬ 
ings depend upon the varying capacity of individual workers. Wages 
for adult men were high in Assam ranging from Rs. 1-15-3 to Rs. 2-2-7 
a day. In other States such as Bihar, Bombay, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal the average daily wage was a little above Re. 1, 
exceot for weeding in Bombay, where an adult male was paid 
As. 0-14-3 on an average. Relatively lower rates of wages obtained 
in the villages selected in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Madras, where 
the average wages were mostly below Re. 1 a day. The average 
daily wages for women and children employed in the different agri¬ 
cultural operations in the villages selected in Part ‘A' States indicated 
broadly the same trend but the average daily wages in their cases 
were usually lower than the wages received by men. The average 
daily wages were high in the villages selected in PEPSU., being 
about Rs. 2 for adult men. The average daily wage was for all opera¬ 
tions above Re. 1 in the villages selected in Jammu and Kashmir* 
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Saurashtra and Rajasthan and generally in Travancore-Cochin. While 
wages for adult men were more than one rupee in Mysore for plough¬ 
ing, harvesting and threshing, they were slightly lower for other 
types of work. It was in the sample villages in Madhya Bharat that 
wages, besides being generally lower than one rupee, were generally 
the lowest as compared with the rates obtained in other Part ‘B’ 
States. Among Part ‘C’ States, the wage rates were the highest for 
adult men in the sample villages of Tripura, ranging from Rs. l-G-O 
to Rs. 2-8-0. Wages were generally very low in the villages selected 
in Manipur and Vindhya Pradesh being below As. 0-12-0. The follow¬ 
ing statement gives the average daily wage rates for men obtaining 
in the sample villages in the different States taking into consideration 
all agricultural operations and the different modes of wage payment 
(other than payment at piece rates) : 


Name of Slate 


Part 

1. Assam 

2. Bihar . 

3. Born])ay 

4. Madhya Pradcsli . 

5. Madras 

6. Orissa . 

7. I’he Punjab 
a. Uttar Pradesh 

9. West Bengal 

Part ‘B’ 

10. Hyderabad . 

11. Jammu and Kashmir 

12. Madhya Biiara* 

13. Mysore 
H. PEPSU 

15. Rajasthan 

16. Saurashtra . 

17. Travaricorc-Cochin 


C'ash '. nine (.>{’ 
average daily 
wage 

Rs. A. P. 

2 o 8 
I « 9 

1 I G 

012 1 

o 15 7 

12 o 

2 O I 

I 8 

I 12 O 

I I 3 

1 4 6 

o 13 6 

o 15 G 

2 8 2 

I 3 3 
I 10 o 
I 10 7 


P.4RT *C’ 

18. Ajmer ........ , . o 15 3 

ig. Bhopal . . . . . . . . . . o 15 o 

20. Bilasyjur .......... 140 

21. Coorg ........... 170 

22. Delhi ........... 211 

23. Himachal Pradesh . . . . . . . 1131 

24. Kutch ........... I 14 10 

25. Manipur . . . . . . . . . o 15 ii 

26. Tripura .......... 236 

27 . Vindhya lYadesh ......... o 10 o 
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(xxii) Whiie the foregoing account indicates briefly the position 
regarding inter-State variations in average wage rates, a study of 
wage differentials as among the different operations will show relative 
importance or their strenuousness. The wage rates for ploughing, pre¬ 
paratory operations, sowing, harvesting and threshing were generally 
higher than those for other agricultural work. This is probably due 
to the stpin involved in ploughing and preparatory work, the skill 
that sowing entails, and the seasonal urgency that calls for quick 
harvesting of the crop. 


10. Prices. 

(i) Information about the wholesale and rural retail prices of 
staple articles of consumption for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 was 
collected either from local shopkeepers or from the village viandis 
close to the selected villages in the different States. Wherever avail¬ 
able, oillcial records were also consulted. On account of the time-lag, 
however, the price data for the pre-war year 1938-39 may not have 
the same degree of accuracy as the price data for 1949-50. The infor¬ 
mation collected has d^een analysed and the average retail prices 
per maiuid given Statewise for cereals and pulses in table 6 (Appen¬ 
dices) for the year 1938-39 and 1949-50. 


,(ii) A great proportion of the expenditure incurred by the w^orking 
classes is for food, mainly cereals and pulses. The staple foodgrains 
wliich the working classes consume in the different States and region,s 
.vithin each State vary considerably according to their dietary habits. 
Agricultural workers, who are generally drawn from the poorer class¬ 
es. consume inferior grains. These factors have to be taken into 
account in making the necessary comparison. Thus workers in 
Travancore-Cochin may be eating rice, tapioca and coconut while 
those in the Madras and Mysore States may take rice and ragi. A 
co'inparisou of the wage and price increases of such staple articles may 
indicate the trends of general consumption habits, though definite 
conclusions cannot be drawn from them. Even though wage increases 
might be in broad parity with price increase sucli indications are pro¬ 
bably not very significant in view of the fact that employment in 
agriculture is seasonal and intermittent, and unless data on the quanta 
of employment, earnings, and their seasonal variation, together with 
the average size, earnings and expenditure of agricultural workers’ 
families are known, it would be difficult to state the position in a 
precise manner. It is with this object that data on all these aspects 
were collected for agricultural workers’ families during the Intensive 
Family Survey. Nevertheless it is possible to make certain broad 
observations on wages and prices on the basis of the data collected 
in the first stage of the enquiry. Such observations are, however, 
subject to ceitain limitations which may be stated here. Wage- 
payments made in kind either entirely or in part formed about 36.7 
per cent, of the total number of wage quotations, apart from any 
supplementary concessions allowed. Wage payments made with per¬ 
quisites constituted 33 per cent, of the time wage quotations for which 
alone details of the grant of the perquisites were available. It was 
necessary to evaluate these payments and perquisites in terms of cash 
at ruling retail prices to arrive at the all-inclusive average wage-rates. 
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The price factor had thus entered in the computation of wages. Thus, 
the ostensible increase in cash wages is to some extent not a real one 
but is incidental to the incursion of thq price factor. Furthermore 
that in certain States the pre-war agricultural wage levels were so 
low that even though the increase of wages in 1949-50 over pre-war 
rates may be impressive, the wages by themselves were by no means 
high. Such instances were observed in the States of Bihar, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh etc. Subject to the above limitations it appears 
that in Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Orissa, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh, 
wages appeared broadly to have kept up with price advances of certain 
staple articles as between 1938-39 and 1949-50, while in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh. Madras and West Bengal, agricultural wage-rates seemed to lag 
behind prices. Among Part ‘B' States, wages generaliy lagged behind 
prices in Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir and RajasUian, while they 
appeared broadly to have kept up with price advances as between 1938- 
39 inid 1949-50 in Travancorc-Cochin, Mysore, Saurashtra and Madhya 
IMiarat. The wage-rates of agricultural workers in the Patiala and 
East Punjab Stales Union, Bhopal and Tripura appeal^ to have broadly 
oiUpaced the* prices of siaple articles. \Va.ge rates gcncr dly laggcrd 
beiund prices in Ajmer, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh while {hey 
apor^arod to be broadly on a par in Kutch, Manipur and Vindhya 
Pradesh. 

It may be added further that even in States where wages liad 
generally kept pace with prices, there were certain areas in which 
increase" in the prices of essential commodities was not accompanied 
by a proportionate increase in agricultural wages. 


11. Fixation of minimum Vx^ages in agriculture. 

(i) Rates of minimum wages for agricultural Vvorkers have so 
far been fixed by the Stales of Punjab. Delhi, Kutch, Bilaspur, 
Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Coorge, Ajmer and Bihar: minimum 
wages have been fixed in the latter Slate in the district of Patna only, 

(ii) The Go’''erninents of Orissa. Rajasthan and Vindhya Pradesh 
have published draft proposals for the fixation of minimum Vvages. 

(iii) The Government of Madhya Bharat have appointed a Com¬ 
mittee under clause (a) of sub-section (1) of section 5 of the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, to examine the question of the fixation of minimum 
wages for agricultural workers and make recommendations therefor. 

(iv) The following minimum rates of wages have been fixed in the 
nine States mentioned above. 

(a) Punjab .—For attached workers annual wages varying in dif¬ 
ferent districts and ranging from Rs. 250 to Rs. 360 with meals, have 
been fixed. Payment of wages in foodgrains of an equivalent value 
with meals has been allowed. These rates have been fixed for adull 
males only as women and children are not employed as attached 
workers. For casual workers, a daily wage ranging from As. 0-12-0 
to FtS. 2-8-0 with meals has been fixed for men and women. No rate 
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has been fixed for women for ploughing, embanking, sowing, manur» 
ing, irrigating, threshing and winnowing, which are presumably done 
exclusively by men, for whom a daily wage ranging generally from 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 with meals has been fixed. Payment at piece rates 
in accordance with local custom has been allowed for the harvesting 
of Vvheat and the winnowing and picking of cotton. The number of 
working hours per day arid the number and quality of meals of the 
worker will be according to local practice. 


(b) Delhi. —A minimum daily wage, varying for different agri¬ 
cultural operations, and ranging from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 for adult males 
and from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-8-0 for adult females has been fixed for 
casual wT)rken\s. A monthly rate of Rs. 45 has been prescribed for 
attached workers. Part pa^/ment of w^ages in kind in the form of 
meals is allowed to the extent of 37h per cent, of the minimum wage 
payable. Attached v/orkers receiving meals are entitled to a cash 
wage of Rs. 30 a month. 


(c) Kutch. —Employers owning up to 5 acres of land have been 
exempted from paying the minimum rates of wages, which have been 
fixed at As. 0-12-0 a day for men, As. 0-9-0 for women and As. 0-5-0 
for children. The vmrking day has been deemed to consist of not more 
than 9 hours. Provision for paying overtime work at IJ times the 
ordinary rate has been made. 

(d) Bihar. —A minimum daily wTige of 1 seer and 12 chattaks of 
rice or wheat or 2 seers and 10 chattaks of paddy and half a seer of 
sattoo has been fixed for ploughing, embanking, harrowing, manuring, 
sowing, weeding, irrigating, threshing, winnowing and miscc?llaneous 
operations in areas other than those irrigated by canal, lift irrigation, 
tube wells or pumps of the Irrigation Department. The daily wage 
IS higher by 2 chattaks of rice or wheat or by 3 chattaks of paddy 
in irrigated areas. If payment is made in grains other than rice or 
w^heat, their quantity has been fixed with reference to comparative 
prices. The wages for uprooting paddy nurseries and for transplant¬ 
ing are higher, inz., 3 .seers and 8 chattaks of rice or wheat and 1 seer 
of sattoo a day for areas other than those irrigated through the Irriga¬ 
tion Department. Piece rates have been prescribed for harvesting, 
at the rate of one-sixteenth share of the produce harvested. Provision 
has been made for the payment of wages either in cash or in kind. 
The rates are in force only in the district of Patna. 

(e) Ajmer. —A minimum daily wage ranging from As. 0-12-0 to 
Re. 1 for adults and As. 0-8-0 for children has been prescribed. The 
higher rate of Re. 1 has been fixed for strenuous operations such as 
ploughing, embanking (digging), sowing and irrigating. The normal 
working day has been fixed at eight hours excluding rest intervals. 

(f) Bilaspur. —For attached agricultural workers a rate of Rs. 15 
per month for adults, Rs. 12 per month for adolescents and Rs. 8 per 
month for children has been fixed in addition to food and clothing. 
A rate ranging from As. 0-10-0 for children to Rs. 1-8-0 per day for 
males has been fixed for casual agricultural workers. 
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(g) Himachal Pradesh .—A minimum all inclusive daily wage of 
Rs. 1-8-0 for men, Rs. 1-4-0 for women and Rs, 1-2-0 for children or 
adolescents has been prescribed. For attached workers, separate 
minimum wages have been fixed for agricultural and horticultural ope¬ 
rations. The annual wages range from Rs. 240 for children or 
adolescents to 360 for adult males. 

(h) Uttar Pradesh .—A minimum wage of Re. 1 a day or Rs. 26 
a month without perquisites has been fixed for adult v/orkers. For 
child workers (below 18 years), the rate is As. 10 a day or Rs. 16/4/- 
a month exclusive of perquisites. Payment in cash or in kind or 
partly in cash or partly in kind has been permitted, provided the value 
of the wages so paid is not less than the minimum prescribed. The 
order fixing minimum wages has been made applicable to all farms 
of 50 acres or over in the districts of Sultaitipur, Partapgarh, Azamgarh 
Banda, Bara Banki, Jaunpur, Rae Bareli, Faizabad, Hamirpur, Ballia, 
Ghazipur and Jalaun. 

(i) Coorg .—The following minimum rates of wages have been fix- 
C‘d by the Chief Commissioner, Coorg, for employees in agriculture. 


CaIt gory o f workers 



AUfiimum rates of wages per day 



Ba.sic 

wage 


(^osl of living 
allowance 

I'oial 


EiTi})l()yt‘rs in agriculturt' aN dc'fincd 
in part II of the Scliedulf' to the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

Rs. 

As. 

Ps- 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Rs. As. 

Ps. 

Men ..... 

I 

2 

0 

0 3 0 

I 5 

0 

Women ..... 

. 0 

13 

9 

020 

0 15 

9 

Adolescents .... 

. 0 

10 

9 

0 2 0 

0 12 

9 

ChildiTn ..... 

0 

9 

0 

016 

0 10 

6 


12. ‘Begar' or involuntary labour. 

(i) Involuntary employment is a characteristic feature of agri¬ 
cultural economy. It prevails generally among attached workers 
whose contracts of employment are determined by the force of tradi¬ 
tion and custom. With a view to making the attached workers 
remain in service for a long time, it is usual for landholders to 
advance loans or allot plots of land free of interest or rent as the 
case may be. The inability of workers to repay the advances has led 
to certain practices of exacting labour either at nominal wages or 
even without them. Thus, a type of indentured labour prevails in 
certain States. Most of the State Governments have taken suitable 
steps to eradicate this practice. 


(ii) The draft Convention adopted at the fourteenth Session of 
the International Labour Conference in Geneva in 1930 required 
all member countries to abolish forced or compulsory labour which 
was defined as ‘*all work or service which is exacted from any person 
under the menace of any penalty and for w^hich the said person has 
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not offered himself voluntarily.” The Convention also detailed the 
types of work or service which shall not, for the purposes of that Con¬ 
vention, be included in the term ‘forced or compulsory labour’. 


(iii) The action taken by the Government of India against forced 
labour falls into three broad phases. In 1931, the Convention adopted 
by the International Labour Organisation was placed before the Indian 
Legislature and both Houses adopted a resolution recommending to 
the Government that it should proceed to take action on its various 
provisions. To give effect to it, the Pi-ovincial (now State) Govern¬ 
ments were required to : — 

(a) take steps to aboli.sh at the earliest possible opportunity 
forced or compulsory labour for the benefit of private indi- 
viduois, companies or associations (it was found that this 
kind of forced labour iund practically ceased to exist) ; 

(b) modify any enactment of the local legislature which per¬ 
mitted the use of forced or compulsory labour for public 
purposes vrithin the transitional period of five years allow¬ 
ed by Article 1 of the Convention ; and 

(c) issue such executive orders as might be deemed advisable 
to secure the objects in view. 


(iv) Thereafter the Governnicnt of India examined the Central 
Acts and the Bengal Regulations of 1806, and amended certain Land 
Revenue Acts to stop the use of forced labour. Administrative 
instructions were issued by certain Provincial (ruvw Part ‘A’ State) 
Governments to stop the use of forced labour, and many Indian States 
(now merged with the rest of India) also enacted legislative measures 
on the subject. 

(v) The Provincial (now State) Labour Ministers’ Conference 
held in November, 3947, was of the unanimous view' that an enquiry 
into the incidence of forced labour should be undertaken. It v/as 
considered desirable to get a clear picture of the administrative and 
other practices which sanctioned forced labour in some form or other. 
Tt was felt that forced labour was prevalent in certain States and 
unless a general enquiry w^as undertalcen, the subject could no^ be 
tackled effectively. 


(vi) An Officer on Special Duty was therefore appointed in 
August, 1948, to study the various legal enactments—Central and 
Provincial—and all other available literature on forced labour and 
to submit a report indicating the extent to which the existing legisla¬ 
tion was inadequate to eliminate the practice, wffiat further legislation 
w^as required and wffiich of the defects could be cured by administra¬ 
tive action. The report submitted by him was considered by the 
Government of India and several States were asked to take necessary 
steps either to amend or repeal the offending provisions in the enact¬ 
ments concerned. The Government of Orissa have already taken 
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action to delete the offending provisions in the Angul Laws Regula¬ 
tion, 1936, and the Khondmals Laws Regulations, 1936. The question 
of effecting necessary amendments to the Orissa Compulsory Labour 
Act, 1948, or the Rules made thereunder, is engaging their considera¬ 
tion. The Government of Madras have agreed to amend the offending 
provisions in the Madras Compulsory Labour Act, lo58, suitably. The 
Governments of Punjab and Uttar Pradesh have agreed to delete 
section 65 of the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act, 1873, which 
empowers these Governments to requisition compulsory labour for 
carrying out normal annual repairs. The Criminal Tribes Act 
Enquiry Committee has endorsed the view that the Criminal Tribes 
Act, 1924, should be replaced by Central legislation for the restriction 
of forced labour to habitual offenders only. The Act was repealed 
in Delhi State on the 11th December, 1951, and in Ajmer a week 
later. The Criminal Tribes Laws (Repeal) Bill, 1952, was passed 
by Parliament on the 28th February, 1952. This Act provides that 
the Criminal Tribes Act, 1924 (VI of 1924) and every other law cor¬ 
responding thereto in force in any State or part thereof shall stand 
repealed on the 31st day of August, 1952, but the Central Government 
may, by notification in the oiricial Gazette, declai’e that the said Act 
or any corresponding law shall stand repealed in any State or part 
thereof with effect from any earlier date. 


(vii) The Constitution of India guarantees legal protection against 
forced labour. Thus, Article 23(1) forbids forced labour—except in 
cases covered by Article 23(2), which refers to the right of the State 
to impose compulsory service for pubUc purposes without any dis¬ 
crimination—and makes contravention thereof an offence. All laws 
to the contrary are void under Article 13(1), and notwithstanding 
anything in any such law, the exaction of forced labour in contraven¬ 
tion of Article 23 is an offence punishable under section 374 of the 
Indian Penal Code. Thus on the legal plane all action has been 
taken for protection against forced labour, while on the administra¬ 
tive plane, complete data have been collected to provide a proper 
basis for investigation and executive action by the authorities con¬ 
cerned. 


(viii) Data relating to the existence of begar or involuntary 
labour in the villages surveyed were collected during the Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry. 'Forced or compulsory labour' was defined to mean 
'all work or service exacted from a person against his will either 
free or on payment of wages which were not a sufficient inducement 
to perform the work willingly.^ The data collected revealed that 
while in the sample villages in Assam, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal. 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Saurashtra, Travancore-Cochin and the Part 'C’ 
States, no cases of begar were reported, forced labour in some form 
or other was being exacted in 74 sample villages spread over different 
States. It took the form of contractual obligation to continue in 
service of the same employer till the loan advanced with interest or 
without it was cleared, or it took the form of low wages to attached 
workers drawn from depressed classes or aboriginal tribes who were 
not free to work with other employers. Consequently, this resulted 
in a chronic state of underemployment and social disabilities. In 
certain cases, it was found that besides the attached worker' who- 
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was bound by a contract, it was obligatory on the other members of 
his family to woi’k on the farm for the master either without any 
separate remuneration or at nominal wages. The details in respect 
of each State are furnished in the State Chapters. The abolition by 
most of the State Governments of Zamindari and similar other mea¬ 
sures adopted by the State and the Union Governments have tended 
to gradual elimination of hegar. 

(ix) The State Governments have been requested to give the 
widest publicity in the rural areas to the Constitutional and legal 
provisions so that the evil of forced labour may be totally eradicated. 



CHAPTER 3 


ASSAM 


Introductory. 


Assam is situated on the north eastern border of West Bengal and is a 
frontier State of the Indian Union. It is bounded on the north by the eastern 
section of the great Himalayan range and by Bhutan and Tibet, 
on the east by the Burmese frontier, on the south by Iripura, portions of 
East Bengal and Burma, and on the west by East Pakistan. 

(ii) For administrative purposes the State has been divided into two main 
divisions, viz-, the Surma Valley Hill division and the Assam Valley division, 
and the two frontier tracts of Sadiya and Balipara. The two divisions together 
comprise twelve districts. In January, 1950, the 25 Khasi Hill States were 
merged in Assam and formed the Khasi-Jaintia Hill District. These 
Hill States have added about 6,027 square miles to the area of the State. 

2. Zoning and sei.kction of villages. 

For the purposes of the agricultural labour enquiry, the State was divided 
into the following three zones on geographical and agronomical considerations— 

J^one I .—It consists of Goalpara, Kamrup and part of the Darrang and 
Nowgong districts. Part of the Goalpara district is under the 
permanent settlement. The rest of the region is under ryotwari 
tenure. The density of population is highest in the Kamrup 
district. The soil is mostly alluvial in the plains. At places it is 
sandy loam. The rainfall in 1947-48 w^as about 102.7 inches. 
The main crops grown in this zone arc paddy, oilseeds and jute. 


^one IL —It is mainly a tea growing region comprising the districts of 
Lakhimpur and Sibsagar excluding the Mikhir hills, Tezpur sub¬ 
division of Darrang, part of Nowgong, and Cachar in the Surma 
valley including Karimganj but excluding the North Cachar hills. 
The soil, though alluvial in origin, is mixed with clay and sand 
in varying proportions. The staple crops grown are paddy, 
tobacco, and a variety of fruits. The rainfall was 122.1 inches 
in 1947-48* 

^one III ,—^A hilly tract covering the Garo, Khasi-Jaintia, Naga and Lushi 
Hill districts, the Mikhir hills of the Sibsagar and Nowgong districts 
and the frontier-tracts of Balipara and Sadiya forms this zone. 
The entire area is thinly populated. The soil is sandy loam. The 
main crops grown are paddy and tobacco. The rainfall in 
1947-48 was 153.5 inches. 
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(ii) The allocalion of villages among the different zones was as follows: 


Zone 


II HI Total 


Number of villas»es selec ted ... 12 12 B 32 


3. Land tenurf.. 


(i) A rncijoi portion of the lanti in Assam is under the ryntwari system. Hiere 
arc some .:c7mtW/ari estates in (Joalpara and in Garo Hills districts and in tlie 
Karim^anj su])-divisi(.»n of the (^acliar district. In addition,there are also other 
systems of land tenure such as nisf-khiraj and a few .special types of 
tenures. 


(ii) The lands ttndcr nisf-kJdraj tenure are assessed at only half the land 
revenue payal.)le on khiraj or full revenue paying estates. 'I'liis ibrm of tenure 
is found in Assam proper. The l>igger nisf-khirajdars usually sublet their 
lands but the smaller ones cultivate their own holdings. 


(iii) (a) 1 here are also some special types of estates in Assam known as 
chaniuas, khals and six pic lakhiraj tenuies. 


{b) A cJiamua is a large holding under the Government. The land is 
assessed at ordinary full rates and the chamudar has the special privilege of 
paying the revenue direct to Ciovcrnment and not through a mau<:adar 
There are two such holdings in Karnrup, 


(r) Land which is assessed only on cultivation at khiraj rates and is measured 
annually is known as khal land. A khatdar holds the patla and pays revenue 
direct to the Government. This tenure is found in Nowgong district. 


{d) I’he six-pic lakhiraj tenures arc found in the Darrang district. Temple 
lands are subject to this form of tenure. The assessment is at the rate of six 
pies per higha on all cultivated land. 


(iv) It may generally be stated that there is hardly any enactment or ‘ 
rule relating to land revenue administration in the hill districts and frontier 
tracts. The system in the hills is a simple one of annual assessment by the 
Deputy Commissioner and the collection through village headman of a house 
•or hoc tax. 
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(v) Due to the absence of a fixed system of land tenure in some of the 
sample villages, the distribution according to land tenure can be given for 
only 25 villages. The following statement contains the particulars 


Land tenure 


Nunihcr o( JVrrc'ntagc 

\ illag< s dislrilmtion 


Area Percentage 
(acres) dislrihauion 


Ryotwari 


m 


27i»r,5. 


97-r> 


Zomindari 




700.G8 


Total . 2f) 100 ‘^ 79^)5 dyf, 


4. Rainfall, and irrigation. 

(i) Assam is within easy reach of the monsoons. Rainlall is licavy and 
widespread, though showing considcral)Ie variation throughout the year, d’he 
average rainhill for the State is normally 118.2 inches. Cherapunji has the 
highest rainfall in the world, normally about 500 inches a year. 

(ii) There are many seasonal streams and rivers w'hich flood the low 
lands of certain districts, d'he irrigated area is only alx)ut 8.7 ]>er cent, of 
the total cultivated area. 

(iii) Sometimes by joint effort the villageis dig feeder canals for the 
irrigation of the paddy fields by construction of Dongs, 

5. Area, POPur.ArioN and occupational classification. 

(i) The total area of the State is 54,084 square miles. It had a population 
of 9,043,707 according to the 1951 Census; of this, 8,629,289 or 95.4 per cent, 
was rural and 414,418 or 4.6 per cent, urban population. In 1941 the total 
population was 7,593,037. The density of population per square mile was 140 
in 1941 and 167.2 in 1951, increasing by 19.1 per cent, during the 
decade. 

(ii) The distribution of sample villages according to area and population 
is given in table 7 (Appendices). The data re^ate only to 24 villages. Twenty- 
two out of the 24 villages come wdthin the population group of 100—600, 
w'hile their area generally ranges from 100 to 800 acres. The average popula¬ 
tion per village was 456 and the average area 1076.8 acres. 

• 

(iii) The occupational distribution of families is given in table 8 (Appen¬ 
dices). There were, in all, 2,347 families of which 1,778 or 75.8 per cent, were 
agricultural, including 203 or 8.6 per cent. families of agricultural 
workers. Of the 203 agricultural workers’ families, 104 had land. 
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(iv) The statement below shows the occupational distribution of agricul¬ 
tural families : 


Zone 


Number of agricultural 

Number Popu- Total Average families 

of lalion number size ol , -*-- 

villages of family Agricul- 

families Owners 1 cnants tural I’otal 

workers 


I 

. . 11 

3,483 611 

5-7 

328 149 

39 • 516 

II 

0 

2 ,d 57 556 

5*1 

228 lOI 

104 433 

III 

5 

4,983 1,180 

4.2 

614 I5r, 

60 829 


Total 25 

IL323 2,347 

4.8 

1,170 405 

203 1,778 

6. 

Extent of iand utilisation. 




(i) The following 

1948-49: 

figures show the utilisation of land 

or the year 





Million acres 

Percentage la 
total 


{a) Net area sown 


• 

5-4 

iG.2 


{b) Current fallows 

. 

• 

1-7 

5-1 


(c) Oiher uncultivated land excluding 
fallows 

current 

17.0 

50*9 


{d) Forests 

. 

• 

4.2 

12.G 


(e-) Not available for cultivation 

• 

4.2 

12.6 




Total 

33' 4 * 

100.0 


The net area sown was only 16.2 per cent., while the cultivable area 
(excluding net area sown but including current fallows) was 56. o per cent, 
of the total area. 


(ii) It is not possible to give details of land utilisation in respect of all 
villages since lands in villages selected in zone III which included hilly trac^jj 
such as the Garo, Khasi-Jaintia, Naga and Lushai hill districts have not been 
surveyed regularly and no records of rights are maintained. Jhum cultivation* 
is prevalent in these regions though no longer on an extensive scale. 

* Iiicludcs 836 thousand acres for which details were not available. 
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(iii) Particulars of land utilisation are given in table 9 (Appendices) 
for 17 villages of zones I and II. The total net area sown in these villages was 
5251.5 acres or 69.2 per cent, of the total area. The extent of the net area 
sown was greater in zone II than in zone I, being 73.8 and 64.2 per cent, of 
the total area respectively. 

(iv) The following statement shows the distribution of villages accord¬ 
ing to the percentage of area cultivated to total cultivable area* : 


Percentage of area cultivated to total cultivable area Number of 

villages 

Under 60 .......... . i 


60 and under 65 
65 and under 70 


70 and under 75 ........ . 2 

75 and under 80 ......... i 

80 and under 85 ......... 3 

85 and under 90 ......... 5 

90 and under 95 ........ . 4 

95 and under 100 ......... i 

Total . 17 t 


7. Area and yield of principal crops. 

(i) Rice is the staple crop of the State. It is grown extensively in all districts. 
Tea is also grown on a large scale, particularly in the Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, 
Cachar, Darrang, Sadiya Frontier Tracts and Nowgong districts. The jute 
producing districts are Goalpara, Nowgong, Kamrup, Darrang and the Garo 
Hills. Fruits and vegetables are grown in almost all the districts, but mostly 
in Sibsagar, Lakhimpur and the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 


♦Tlic term •Vultivabte area” includes (i) area actually cultivated, (ii) cultivable wastes 
and (iii) current fallows. 

t Data on land utilisation for villages selected in the hill districts, rfe., zone III 
for 3 villages in zone I and one \dllage in zone II were not available. 
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(ii) The other principal crops grown in Assam arc paddy, maize, mustard, 
jute and potatoes. The statement below shows the area and yield of 
principal crops for the period from 1948-49 to 1950-51 : 


Area (in thousand acres) Yield (in thousand tons) 

Crop i -^^^ - 




1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1948-49 

*949-50 

*950-5* 

Rice 


4,008 

4,062 

3 > 7 i 2 

1,649 

i »737 

*,294 

Maize 


45 

45 

45 

*3 

*3 

10 

Wheat . 


3 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

Sugarcane 


hi 

59 

58 

67 

70 

59 

Potato 


CO 

61 

63 

*39 

*43 

1*5 

Tobacco 


20 

20 

22 

8 

8 

9 

Rape and Mustard . 

3*4 

3*7 

3*5 

58 

59 

55 

Jute 

• 

218 

259 

292 

599 * 

7 * 7 * 

809* 

Cotton . 

. 

31 

30 

24 

lot 

i*t 

rot 


(iii) While the figures of area and yield of principal crops furnished above 
relate to the State as a whole, the data in table 10 (Appendices) show 
the acreage under principal cro{)s in 26 out of the 32 villages covered by'' 
the enquiry. Paddy was the staple crop in all the three zones, accounting f<:)r 
21559.3 acres. It was predominantly an irrigated crop in villages surveyed 
in zone III. Jute and mustard were grown largely in villages of zone I, while 
maize was a principal crop in zone III. 

8 . Kinds of farm labour. 

(i) For various reasons, the employ^ment of labour in the villages surveyed 
was on a restricted scale. In certain villages land was available in plenty, 
and the tendency of the inhabitants was to cultivate land instead 
of working for wages. The opportunities for employment in tea estates 
in zone II reduced the number of workers dependent on agricultural work. 
There was also a system of mutual help prevailing in some villages which 
dispensed with the need for hiring labour during busy seasons. Under this 
system a cultivator would seek the co-operation of his neighbours for trans¬ 
planting or harvesting, repaying them by treating them to a feast with wine. 
This system of mutual help is known in zone I as Sori and in zone III as Ajak 
Danga. By another custom prevalent in some villages in zone II, 
a cultivator who had no plough or bullocks could use those of his neighbour 
on the understanding that for 2 days’ use of the implements and animals, 
he would work for four days on the owner’s holding. This was known in 
local dialect as the Palahali system. 


* In thousand bales of 400 lb. each. Source.—^“Arca and Yield of Principal Crops”— 
issued by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, 
t In thousand bales of 392 lb. each.-) 
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9. Attached workers. 

(i) In villages where agricultural workers were employed, there were 
two kinds of farm labour, viz*i attached and casual. The attached workeis 
were employed and paid on a monthly, quarterly, half-yearly or annual basis 
to assist cultivators in routine farm operations. Casual workers, on the other 
hand, were employed on daily wages for short periods during busy seasons. 

(ii) Attached workers constituted only a small percentage of the total 
labour force employed in agriculture; women and children were 
employed as attached workers only in zone III. In other villages only 
men were employed as farm workers. 

(iii) The period and conditions of employment, modes of wage payment and 
quanta of wages varied from worker to worker even within a village. The con¬ 
tract of employment, which was often an oral understanding, covered all these 
matters; its duration was mostly for a year, but in certain cases it was on a mon¬ 
thly, quarterly, or half-yearly basis in some villages in zone II (Lalpukhuri 
and Lapetkata) it was for 0 months. In some cases the period of wage payment 
was the same as the period of employment, while in others, wages, particu¬ 
larly in cash, were paid monthly. 

(iv) The attached workers were not free to leave their employers ai d seek 
work elsewhere during the stipulated period. According to certain contracts, ad¬ 
vances could be made against wages without interest being charged, subject to 
the condition that these advances would be repaid within the period of employ¬ 
ment. If repayment were delayed, the worker had to serve, even against his will, 
for another term. A worker who had entered into a contract for payment in 
cash could not demand payment in kind when cereals recorded a rise in price. 
Similarly, a worker who had entered into contract for payment in kind could 
not demand payment in cash when the price ol‘ the commodity registered an 
appreciable fall. Such terms were also binding upon employers. 
In village Lalpukhuri in zone II a worker on a quarterly contract 
was paid an advance of Rs. 150 by the employer on the understanding 
that he would work for a period of nine months. It was stipulated that if the 
labourer was absent from work, a member of his family should work 
and that if he ceased to work without providing a substitute he 
should instead refund the amount advanced, with interest at i2| per cent, 
per annum. 

(v) The methods of wage payment to attached workers were diverse. 
The most common practice was to supply the workers with food, clothing 
and lodging irrespective of the mode of wage payment and duration of 
the employment contract. In some villages the wage was paid entirely in paddy, 
while in some others it was either in cash or in kind as agreed upon 
at the time of the contract. It was found, however, that in many cases 
the workers were engaged on monthly cash wages though the contract of 
employment was for a longer term. 

(vi) The payment of wages in terms of produce raised on a unit of land or 
the allotment of a piece of land to the worker, was practised in some villages 
in zone III. In one instance an attached worker employed annually was 
allowed the produce of one bigha of land for his ser\dces for nine months and 
for the remaining period he was paid at the rate of Rs. 20 per month. In 
another, attached workers on an annual contract of emplovment were allowed 
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two bighas of land rent-free. When employment was only for nine months 
the workers were allowed the produce of a bigha of land besides the usual 
food and clothing. While wages were paid either in cash, in kind, 
or in cash and kind, or by the grant of land or produce raised on a unit 
of land, in most cases the supply of food, clothing and lodging was allowed. 

(vii) There were wide variations in the amount of wages paid. 
While cash wages varied from individual to individual in a village, there 
were also wage differentials among men, women and children. In calculating 
the workers’ total earnings, it is necessary to take into account not only the 
actual cash wages, but also the cash equivalent of meals supplied (usually 
twice a day) as well as clothing and lodging provided by the employer. 
It was found that an adult male worker earned on an average from about 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 60, and a woman attached worker from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 
a month. The monthly emoluments of child workers generally amount^ 
to between Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. 

(viii) Attached workers were also paid advances amounting to Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 500 usually free of interest or at nominal interest; the amount was 
later deducted from wages. It was observed that in one village in zone II 
the grant of grain advances, known locally as Daria, was prevalent. 

(ix) In some villages in zone III, women and children were also employed 
as attached workers. 


10. Casual workers. 

(i) The employment of casual labour was on a restricted scale on account 
of the availability of land for cultivation in certain regions, alternative em¬ 
ployment in tea estates, mutual help among cultivators and the Jhum 
system of cultivation obtaining in hilly regions. 

(ii) While women were employed in almost all agricultural operations 
in zone I, children were employed only in one village in operations other 
than ploughing, harrowing and irrigating. In zone lI the employment of 
women was restricted to transplanting, weeding, harvesting and threshing, 
whereas in zone III, which is a hilly tract, women were employed in all agri¬ 
cultural operations including ploughing. Women of the working class in the 
hilly regions were found to be sturdy and more hard-working than men. The 
employment of children as casual workers was not reported in villages surveyed 
in zones II and III. 

(iii) Workers from the Abor tribe came in batches to certain villages in 
zone III during busy seasons for agricultural employment and left after the 
season was over. In addition to AborSy some Nepalese immigrants also took 
to the cultivation of land on the Adhi system. 

(iv) The prevailing wages for different agricultural operations were fairly 
high, being usually more than As. 14 a day. It was only in zone II 
Aat daily wages were as low as As. 14. 

(v) The modes of wage payment varied in different zones. In zones 
II and III wages were paid either entirely in cash, or were supplemented by 
perquisites. In zone I wages were paid in cash or in kind either with or without 
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perquisites. The perquisites allowed to workers comprised meals, tea and tiffin. 
The rates were generally higher in villages selected in zones I and III. 


(vi) The details of average daily earnings for men, women and children 
who worked in different agricultural operations arc given in tables it, 12 
and 13 (Appendices) for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50. It may be seen from 
the tables that the supply of meals to casual workers was quite common. 


(vii) Piece wages were paid only in a few cases for agricultural operations 
such as transplanting and harvesting. In some villages in zone II, the rate 
for transplanting was Rs. 12 per acre. An adult could transplant only one- 
sixth of an acre in six hours. 


(viii) The length of the working day ranged from 8 to even 11 hours 
excluding rest intervals. Working hours also varied among men, women 
and children. In certain villages men worked for 8 hours, while women and 
children had to work for 7 and 6 hours respectively. Ploughing was done 
only for about 4 hours. In such cases workers were asked to perform more 
than one type of w'ork without the payment of additional wages. 


(ix) The following summary tables show the average wages obtaining 
in important agricultural operations in the different zones of Assam for 1938-39 
and 1949-50. Where wages were paid in kind or supplemented by perquisites, 
these have been evaluated in cash on the basis of existing retail prices. 




Cash 

value of average daily wage 

Zone 

Year 

Men 

Women 

Children 

(a) Ploughing — 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

I . . . 

>938-39 

1949-50 

098 

237 

(368.1) 



II . . . 

>938-39 

>949-50 

067 

I 10 10 
(407.6) 



Ill . . . 

>938-39 

> 949-50 

0511 

I 15 0 

(523-9) 

050 

200 

(640.0) 


STATE 

1938-39 

>949-50 

076 

I 15 7 
(421.1) 

050 

200 

(640.0) 
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Cash value of average daily wage 

Zone 

Year 

Men 

Women 

, 

Children 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

(b) Embanking — 

I . . . 

« 938-39 

098 

083 

060 


*949-50 

s 3 7 

(368.1) 

X 14 6 

(369-7) 

140 

(333-3) 

II . . . 

>938-39 

069 

.. 



1949-50 

I 10 s 
(407.6) 



Ill . . . 

>938-39 

0 5 II 

055 



*949-50 

> >5 0 
(523.9) 

I 10 a 

(483->) 

* * 

STATE 

>938-39 

091 

074 

060 

(c) Transplanting — 

*949-50 

a 0 0 

(352.3) 

> >3 0 
(402.3) 

140 
(333' 3 ) 

I . . . 

>938-39 

0 10 9 

0 8 II 

060 


1949-50 

a 6 0 
( 353 - 5 ) 

a oil 
(369.>) 

1 4 0 

(333-3) 

II . . . 

>938-39 

062 

054 

, , 


1949-50 

> >> 3 

( 44 >- 9 ) 

I3J.S) 


Ill . . . 

>938-39 

077 

059 



*949-50 

a 0 5 

(427-5) 

I 8 a 

(420.3) 


STATE 

>938-39 

084 

069 

060 


1949-50 

a a 7 

( 4 > 5 .o) 

I II 9 

( 4 i>->) 

140 

(333-3) 

(d) Harvesting — 

I . . 

>938-39 

0 10 9 

0 8 II 

060 


*949-50 

269 

(353-5) 

a oil 
(369.1) 

I 4 0 

(333-3) 

II . . 

>938-39 

078 

0 5 10 



*949-50 

180 

( 3 > 3 -t>) 

I 10 8 

( 457 ->) 


HI . . . 

>938-39 

077 

0511 



*949-50 

205 

(427-5) 

I 9 0 
( 4 * 2 - 5 ) 


STATE 

>938-39 

081 

0 6 II 

060 


1949-50 

2 1 8 
(4>6-5) 

1 13 6 
(426.5) 

I 4 0 

(333-3) 


Note,—^F igures within brackets denote the index numbers of wages with those of 

* 00 . 
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II. Low WAGES. 


The data given in the wage tables indicate only the average wage levels 
of ruling wage rates in the different regions of Assam, but the data collected 
showed that in a few instances wage quotations were low. It will be seen from 
tables 14, 15 and 16 (Appendices), in which the frequency distribution of wage 
quotations is given, that the minimum average wage paid for any operation 
was not less than As. 14. It was found, however, that in the villages men¬ 
tioned below the actual wages were about one-third less than the average 
rate (Rs. 1-12-0) for adult men for the State as a whole : 


Zone 


Village 


District 


I 



• 



. Naosali 

• 

Kamrup. 

II 

• 


• 


• 

. Garhachuk 

• 

Nowgong. 

II 



• 


* 

. Khclma 

• 

Cachar. 

II 



• 


• 

. Ulukandi 

9 m 

Cachar. 

III 

• 


• 


• 

. Reiek 

• • 

Lushai Hills. 

III 






. Balck 

• • 

Abor Hills. 


12. Wages in non-agricultural employments. 


The daily rates of wages (inclusive of dearness allowance and money 
value of concessions) prevailing in tea plantations in the Assam Valley were 
Rs. 1-1-6, As. 0-15-0 and about As. 0-8-6 for men, women and children res¬ 
pectively. Corresponding wage rates for workers employed in Cachar estates 
were Re. i. As. 0-15-0 and about As. 0-8-6. 


13. Prices. 

(i) The rural retail prices at which the working classes purchased articles 
of staple consumption were collected by the field staff from the markets 
nearest to the villages selected for the survey. Where official price data were 
available for the villages they were also consulted. 
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to 

$ 

cr> ' 


ai. I 5 

s?i s 



~^L\ withur brackets denote the index numbers of prices with those of 1938-^0 as too, 

it) PJkcs are for twe mamd of 40 sem. ^ « * w, 
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14. "Begar* or involuntary labour. 

No instance of involuntary employment was observed in any selected 
village. 

15. Imported Labour. 

Even though the employment of casual labour was on a restricted scale> 
there was a general shortage of seasonal labour during busy periods in some 
of the villages due to the demand for labour in tea plantations. Imported 
labour was brought from neighbouring areas in 18 villages during the busy 
seasons, especially for harvesting since local labour was insuflicient. No 
preferential treatment was accorded to them in the payment of wages. 

16. Fixation of Minimum wages. 

(i) The following statement shows the minimum wages fixed in certain 
non-agricultural employments under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 : 


Industry 

Unit 

Minimum 
basic wage 

Minimum dearness Remarks 

allowance 

Mineral Oil 

Assam Oil Co., 

Rs. 1-2-6 per 

Rs. 1-7-6 per day or D.A. is graded 


Digboi. 

day. 

Rs. 38-3-0 per according to 

month. wage groups. 

Coal Mining in¬ 

All coal mines in 

As.? 8 per day. 

Rs. 14-0-0 per month for Do. 

dustry. 

the State. 

those getting the 

minimum wage. 


(ii) The State Government have appointed Shri A. Mukerji, who super¬ 
vised the enquiry in the State, as an Officer on Special Duty for the implemen¬ 
tation of the Mirfimum Wages Act, 1948, in respect of agricultural workers. 
It has been decided in the first instance to fix minimum wages of agricultural 
workers in the Cachar District, where the wages are low. 



CHAPTER 4 


BIHAR 


Introductory. 


Bihar is situated at the north-west corner of West Bengal. It is 
bounded on the north by Nepal and the Darjeeling district of West Bengal; 
on the south by Orissa; on the east by West Bengal and on the west by 
Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. The total area according to the 1941 
Census, including the merged States of Seraikhela and Kharsawan, was 
70,368 square miles and the total population 38,545,575. Though adjacent 
to West Bengal, it differs from it in many respects. The extremes of tem¬ 
perature are far greater; the weather is colder in winter and hotter in summer 
and the climate is relatively drier. The soil, which is mainly alluvial, is lighter, 
and a variety of crops is grown; it is not fertilised by deposits of silt from 
the rivers as in West Bengal. 

(ii) The State has been divided into four divisions and 16 districts for 
purposes of administration. There are 89 towns and 69,377 villages. The 
urban population according to the 1941 Census was 1,962,000 or 5.33 per 
cent, and the rural population 34,583,5751 or 94.67 per cent. The total 
population according to the 1951 Census was 40,225,947 of which 2,695,990 
lived in urban areas and 37,529,957 in rural areas (6.9 per cent, and 93. i 
per cent, respectively). 

(iii) The total number of occupied houses in rural areas according to the 
1941 Census was 6,584,000, while in the urban areas it was 419,000. The 
average number of persons per house in rural areas was thus 5.25 and in 
urban areas 4.68. Bihar is a very thickly populated State: the density of 
population in 1941 was 519. i and in 1951 it was 571.6 per square mile. 

2. Zoning and selection of villages. 

(i) The State was divided for purposes of the agricultural labour enquiry 
into 4 hompgeneous zones on geographical and agronomical considerations 
and 80 villages were selected by the method of stratified random sampling from 
village lists supplied by the State Government. The areas comprised in each 
zone are described below : 


Zone /.—It consists of the North Bhagalpur, North Monghyr and Purnea 
districts. Soil in this zone is usually sandy loam. The North Bhagal¬ 
pur and North Monghyr tracts are liable to heavy floods during 
the monsoon. The soil is generally heavy in the north-east portion. 

Zone IL —It comprises the whole of the Tirhut division, Le,y the districts 
of Muzaffarpur, Saran, Champaran and Darbhanga. The soil is 
usually sandy loam with low-lying flooded tracts at places. 
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There are large alluvial areas specially suited for the cultivation 
of maize and of rabi crops. 

Zone IIL —It covers the districts of Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, South Mon- 
ghyr and South Bhagalpur. It has two types of soil, the high 
land soil which is of loam and the low lying soil of heavy black 
clay. The former is suitable for growing maize and the latter 
for paddy. Some portions in the middle of the tract are liable to 
inundation during the monsoon. 

Zone IV .—It consists of the entire division of Chota Nagpur including 
Seraikela, Kharsawan and the district of Santal Parganas. The 
land is characterised by rocky tracts. The zone, however, is rich 
in mineral deposits. Paddy is the staple crop grown; rahi covers 
only a small area. On account of heavy rains and rocky tracts 
this area has extensive forest regions. 

(ii) The allocation of villages among the different zones is indicated in 
the statement below : 



Zone 

I 

II 

III IV 

Total 

Number of villages 


9 

22 

21 28 

80 


3. Land tenure. 

(i) The system of land tenure was predominantly but the future 

of this tenure is uncertain because of measures undertaken by the State Gov¬ 
ernment for the abolition of the system of permanent settlement. The new 
legislation envisages the transference to the State of all proprietary interests, 
thereby establishing the direct relationship between the Government and 
tenants. Pending the final acquisition of it has been decided to 

take over the management of the estates. 

(ii) The systems of tenancy are regulated by old Tenancy Acts suitably 
amended from time to lime. In Chota Nagpur, which is mostly inhabited 
by aboriginals, there is a separate enactment to suit their requirements, and in 
Santal Parganas, too, the tenancy law is different. In the greater part of 
Santal Parganas and Chota Nagpur, the headmen are responsible for the collec¬ 
tion of rents and their payment to landlords after deducting a percentage 
as their remuneration. The rights and duties of headmen and the special 
rights or privileges of certain classes of aboriginal tenants were recorded at 
the time of the last settlement. 

(iii) The distribution according to land tenure of the villages surveyed 
s shown in the statement below : 


Number of Percentage Area Percentage 

Land Tenure villages distribution (acres) distribution 


Zamindari .79 98.9 48693 .57 99*13 

RyoUtfdri . i I.i 49 ^ 6-37 0.87 


Total . 80 100.0 491x9.94 100.00 
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4. Rainfall. 

Bihar is well within the reach of the monsoons. Rainfall is heavy, wide¬ 
spread and variable throughout the State, the average annual rainfall for the 
whole State being 60.7 inches. The Patna Division receives 51.4 inches on 
an average, the Tirhut Division 52.21 inches, the Bhagalpur Division 63.9 
inches and the Chota Nagpur Division 70.6 inches. The heaviest rainfall is in 
the Ranchi district of Chota Nagpur Division, and the lowest rainfall 
in the Patna district, where the average is only 47.8 inches. The Chota 
Nagpur Division falls within the monsoon belt proper. Though there are many 
seasonal streams and rivers which flood the lowlands of the districts of Bihar, 
there is little artificial irrigation with the result that even a partial failure of the 
rainfall affects the crops adversely. 

5. Area, population and occupational classification. 

(i) The distribution of villages according to area and population is given 
in table 17 (Appendices). Out of the 80 villages selected 34 or 42.5 per cent, 
came within the population group of 101-400, with an area ranging between 
101 and 1,500 acres. Twenty-two sample villages were in the population group 
of 501-800 with area ranging from loi to 1,500 acres. The population of 68 
or 85 per cent of the villages selected was less than one thousand. The aver¬ 
age population per village was 656 and the average area 614 acres. 

(ii) The distribution of the families by occupation is shown in table 18 
(Appendices). There were, in all, 9,556 families in the villages selected for 
the survey. Of these, 7,746 or 81. i per cent, were agricultural families 
including 3,612 families of agricultural workers. Of 3,612 families, 1,402 or 
38.8 per cent, were without land. 

(iii) The following statement shows the occupational classification of 
agricultural families in the villages selected: 


Number of agricultural families 

Number Popula- Total Average t -- 

2 k)ne of tion Number size of Agricul- 

villages of family Owners Tenants tural Total 

families workers 


I 

9 

9.269 

*.837 

50 

173 

594 

740 

11507 

II 

. * 22 

17.274 

3.165 

5-5 

108 

1,296 

J ,^37 

2 > 54 i 

III . 

. 21 

10,906 

*.697 

6.4 

48 

757 

554 

I >359 

IV 

28 

15,022 

2.857 

5-3 

51 

1,107 

x,i8i 

2,339 

Total 

80 

52,471 

9.556 

5-5 

380 

3.754 

3,61a 

7.746 


6, Land utilisation. 

(i) According to the village records the total area of Bihar in 1948-49 
was 44,330,000 acres. Of this area 6,612,000 acres were under forests, while 
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6,380,000 acres were not available for cultivation. Other uncultivated area 
exclu^ng current fallows covered 6,580,000 acres. 7,105,000 acres were 
current fallows and the net area sown was 17,653,000 acres. Thus, of the 
total area, 14.9 per cent, was under forests, 14.4 per cent, not available 
for cultivation, 14.8 per cent, uncultivable lands, excluding current fallows, 
16.03 per current fallows and 39.8 per cent, under crops. Of the total 

cultivated area of 22,606,800 acres, 27.4 per cent, was covered by Bhadai 
crops, 34.7 per cent, by Aghani crops, 36.2 per cent, by Rahi crops and i. 7 
per cent, by fruits and vegetables including root crops. 

(ii) An analysis of the total net area sown in the sample villages, showing 
the extent of land utilisation in the different zones according to the system 
of cropping, irrigation, and other particulars regarding current fallows, 
cultivable wastes, etc., is furnished in table 19 (Appendices). Of the 
total area in the selected villages, 7171. i acres belonged to persons 
residing outside and no details for this area were available. The irri¬ 
gated area in the sample villages in the different zones accounted for 
only 5630.5 acres or 13.4 per cent, of the total area. The acreage under 
cultivation of more than one crop was 6328.9 or 15. i % of the total. These 
figures indicate the need for extensive irrigation projects without which it is 
well nigh impossible for the State to become self-sufficient in food or to 
contribute appreciably to the Grow More Food Campaign launched by the 
Government of India. 

(iii) The intensity of land utilisation was greater in south Bihar, namely, 
the Patna, Gaya and Sliahabad districts and the portions of the districts of 
Monghyr and Bhagalpur lying south of the Ganges comprised in zone III, 
than in other zones. There was no village in this zone where the percentage 
of area cultivated to total cultivable area was less than 85. Against this 
intf'nsivc use of land, there were 7 villages in zone IV, namely, the Chota 
Nagpur division and the district of Santal Parganas, in which the cultivated 
area varied from 25 to 55 per cent, of the total cultivable area. 

(iv) The distribution of sample villages according to percentage of area 
cultivated to total cultivable area is shown below : 


Nutnbrr 


Percentage; of area cultivated to total cultivable area ol 

villages 

Under 40 ......... . 3 

40 and under 45 .......... . 2 

45 and under 50 ......... . i 

50 and under 35 ......... . 2 

55 and under 60 ......... . i 

60 and under 63 ......... . 2 

6f) and under 70 ......... . 2 

70 and under 75 ......... . i 

75 and under 80 ......... . 2 

80 and under 85 ......... . 3 

85 and under go ......... . 5 

90 and under 95. 13 

95 and under 100 .......... 43 

Total . Bo 
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Cultivable area includes cultivated area, current fallows and cultivable wastes. 
It would appear from the above figures that there is scope for the extension 
of cultivation in some of* the selected villages. 

7. Irrigation. 

The chief sources of irrigation were tanks, wells, and small pynes (water 
channels) dug out from rivers and streamlets. Some parts of the districts of 
Shahabad, Patna, Gaya and Champaran were irrigated by canals but irriga¬ 
tion in the State generally was most inadequate. As a result, a failure of 
the rains was synonymous with crop failure. 

(ii) The extent the area under irrigation varied considerably from zone 
to zone. It was highest in the Patna division and in Parts of the Monghyr 
and Bhagalpur districts lying south of the Ganges in which, of the net 
sown area of 5845.96 acres, 2044.21 or 34.97 per cent, were under wet 
cultivation. In zone I, that is, the district of Purnea and the portions 
of the Bhagalpur and Monghyr districts lying north of the Ganges, the 
irrigated area was less than one-fourth of the net area sown. Irrigation in 
the remaining areas was almost negligible. 


8. Area and yield of principal crops. 


(i) The agricultural year comprises four crop seasons, namely, Bhadai 
Aghwii^ Rabi and Garma. 'i'he following statement shows tlie area and yield 
of principal crops in the State for the years 1947-48 to 1950-51: 


Arra (in thousand acres) 


Yield (in thousand tons) 


1947-48 1948-49 1949-30 1930-51 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 J950-1 


Name of crop 


Wheat 
Rice • 
Maize 
Gram 


1,160 1,711 

9,628 13,017 

1,657 
1,444 1,725 


1,653 >,454 

>3,655 >4,5«6 

1,840 1,440 

1,601 1,253 


361 

383 

2,615 

3 , 7>5 

362 

361 

425 

328 


347 245 

3,631 2,566 

412 313 

304 156 


Source.-^**Area and Yield of Principal Crops” issued by the Directorate of Economi 
and Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, in August 1951. 


(ii) Table 20 (Appendices) gives details of the area under principal crops 
grown in each zone in the villages selected. The staple crops were paddy 
maize, wheat, kkesari and gram. Wheat, maize and khesari were relatively, 
more impoztant in zone I, paddy and maize in zone II, padd , khesari and 
gram in zone III and paddy in zone IV. 
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9, Kinds of farm labour. 

Agricultural workers were of two types, casual and attached. A striking 
feature of agricultural employment in Bihar was the payment of daily wages 
both to casual and attached workers, except in some villages of Chota Nagpur 
Division where attached workers were employed for specific periods. 

10. Attached workers. 

(i) These were generally drawn from Scheduled Castes and were employed 
under a contract with their employers, who advanced loans to them and kept 
them in perpetual debt bondage. Attached workers were known as Harwahas or 
Charwahas in Saran and Muzaffarpur districts, as Kamiyas and Bagals in Man- 
bhum and Singbhum districts, as Baniharas in Palamau district and as Munish 
in Santal Parganas. The terms Charwaha and Bagal refer to cattle graziers. 

(ii) An attached worker was usually advanced a sum of Rs. 50 toRs. 100 
at the beginning of the year and unless and until he returned the sum, he was 
not permitted to leave his employer. In some villages loans were often advanced 
in grains. Where no loans were advanced, the attached worker had to enter 
into a contract for the whole agricultural year and was not allowed to dis¬ 
continue service until the year w-as over. In a few villages of the Hazaribagh 
district (Dan and Dadpore) it was customary for the employer to bear all 
expenses on account of marriages in the worker’s family on the understanding 
that the worker would be attached to the creditor for agricultural work. Such 
workers were at times given a plot of land free of rent. 

(iii) The conditions of employment were such that the attached worker 
had to make himself available at the employer’s farm whenever required, 
even though the employer did not provide him with regular work. However, 
when the employer had no work to offer on a particular day, 
the worker was allowed to seek employment on some other farm. 
In several cases the ancestors of the present workers had acquired 
plots of land as house sites from their employers as gifts. Such employers or 
their heirs did not, however, recognise the gifts and always threatened the 
workers with eviction from the sites if the latter did not work as attached 
workers. In some cases the workers were given about half an acre of land on 
Batai, they were allowed a half share in the yield from the land cultivated in 
partnership (Batai), In some villages in Hazaribagh district an employer 
gave one-eighth of the total produce to the attached workers in addition 
to their regular wages. This portion of the produce was divided among 
all the farm servants engaged by the employer. 

(iv) Attached workers were sometimes employed only during the busy 
season. They were known as Krishans in Santal Parganas and were not paid 
regular wages. They were given advances from time to time and these were 
adjusted against the remuneration ordinarily due to them. When crops were 
harvested, the landowner kept two-thirds of the total yield for himself and 
the remaining one-third was given to the Krishans after deducting advance 
payments and the interest on them. 

(v) The workers were paid daily wages for work done and were at the 
•same time attached to employers by the grant of one or more of the advantages 
mentioned above. Their daily wages were soiiietimes less than the wages paid 
to casual workers. When employed for harvesting on piece wages, they were 
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allowed to collect the scattered corn left over in the field ; this concession was 
known in the local dialect as lor ha. Casual workers were not entitled to this 
concession. 

(vi) Attached workers were often not treated properly. Inferior grain was 
given to them as wages and they were required to work longer than the normal 
working hours. I’hey had to render customary services sucli as household w ork 
and running errands. If perquisites were allowed, they w'ere granted at 
irregular intervals at low rates. It was stipulated in certain villages that 
attached workers could not leave their employers during busy seasons. The 
diverse and complicated methods o( payment to attached workers usually 
resulted in their exploitation. 

11. Casual workers. 

(i) Casual workers were drawn mostly from the scheduled and other 
backward classes. I’hey worked on a daily basis with any employer. 
Customary percpjisites were usually allowed to them in addition to their 
wages, and in some cases the wages paid to them w'ere slightly higher than the 
w'ages of attached workers. Women and children were generally employed 
in manuring, transplanting, w^eeding and harvesting. 

(ii) The wage rate for male casual wwkers in ploughing was in some 
cases low. Ploughmen generally wwked only for five hours and did other 
agricultural work in the remainder of the day so that their daily earnings 
amounted to more than the daily w^age rate for ploughing. 

12. Modes of payment of wages. 

Both attached and casual w^orkers in the majority of the villages were 
generally paid wages in kind at the end of the day’s work, plus perejuisites. 
Regular contracts were made in the Chota Nagpur Division and Santal 
Parganas in zone IV between the employers and child workers. In Nalkata, 
I'or example, a child worker was emplcryed on a yearly basis and received 8 
mawids of paddy besides a pair oi dhotis and two shirts as perquisites. In Parasa- 
tanr, children were employed on a monthly basis at Rs. ii a month. In 
Sursuria, children were given an annual wage of 4 maimds of paddy with 
daily meals. Workers engaged for harvesting and threshing were usually 
paid at piece rates and their earnings were generally high. 

13. Hours of work. 

There w^as no rigid limit for working hours for agricultural work. 
Hours depended generally on weather conciitions and other factors. On 
an average, men worked for about 8 hours a day and women and children 
for 7 1/2 hours. The working day was longer in operations like transplant¬ 
ing, weeding, harvesting and threshing, and shorter in strenuous opera¬ 
tions such as ploughing, embanking, etc. Sometimes w orkers were employed 
for half a day, z.c., for about 4 to 5 hours. The wage in such cases was low cr 
than the daily wage ; in most cases, one-half. A rest interval of about one hour 
was allowed. Before the rainy season, when the w^cather was extremely hot, 
the workers went to work very early in the morning and enjoyed a break of 
2 to 3 hours during the day^ working thereafter until late in the evening. 
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14. Perquisites. 

Casual and attached workers were allowed perquisites, which varied from 
village to village in value and quantity. These usually took mostly in the 
form of breakfast or mid-day meal and payment was in terms of sattoo or 
roasted grains. The number of villages where no perquisites were allowed 
was small, 

15. Wages. 

The following summary tables show the cash value of average daily earn¬ 
ings for 1938-39 and 1949-50 for each zone and for the State as a whole in 
important agricultural operations. The relative importance of the various 
kinds of agricultural work can be assessed from the number of wage quota¬ 
tions made for each kind. Wages paid in kind and perquisites allowed, have 
i t en evaluated in terms of cash in arriving at the weighted averages. 


Zone 


Year 


Men 


Cash value uC av erage daily v/age 


Women Children 


(a) Ploughing — 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

I 

• 1938-39 

044 



11 . 

1949-50 

'> 14 3 



• 1938-39 

034 




1949-50 

I 2 9 

( 58 ii. 5 ) 



in , 

• 1938-39 

030 


020 

IV . 

1949-50 

0 15 3 
(50B.3) 


on 8 

(sBs-S) 

• 1938-39 

030 




1949-50 

I 0 5 

( 547 - 2 ) 



STATE 

■ 1938-39 

032 


0128 

(b) 

1949-50 

Harrowing — 

I 0 6 

(521.i) 


I . 

• 1938-39 

0 4 11 



TI . 

1949-50 

I 2 II 

(384.7) 



• 1938-39 

0 2 11 



nr . 

1949-50 

1 I 4 

(594.3) 

• • 


• 1938-39 

068 

0 5 10 

047 

IV . 

1949-50 

0 15 2 

(227.5) 

• • 

• • 

• 1938-39 

030 


. . 

STATE 

1949-50 

10 1 
(538.1) 

• • 

0 12 0 

• 1938-39 

032 


. . 


1949-50 

I 0 5 

(518.4) 


0 12 0 
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Cash value oi* average daily wage 


Zone 

Year 

r 

Men 

_ /<. 

Women 

Children 

(c:) Sowing- 

r 


Rs. A. P. 

c. 4 I 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


1949-5^ 

I 3 G 



11 

i93^K39 

(477 -G) 

' ’ 3 

0 3 4 

0 211 


i94fj-5() 

I I () 

12 2 

0 M 4 

III 

1938-39 

(338.5) 

0 2 7 

(545.0) 

0 2 5 

(491.4) 
0 3 1 


*949-3« 

0 15 5 


0 15 9 

IV . 

1 938-39 

(583.9) 

0 2 9 


(510.9) 



10 2 


0 12 0 

s’l'/vrE 

1938-39 

(587.9) 

0 3 2 

C) 3 2 

030 


*949-r/J 

I 0 I 1 

I 2 ID 

0 14 7 



(534.2) 

(594*7) 

(486.1) 


(cl) Tratisplaniing — 


I 

1938-39 

0 5 I 

0 4 I 

030 


i 949 -Y> 

* 4 7 

1 110 

0 13 3 

11 . 

. 1938-39 

(404.9) 

(436- 7 ) 

(4.11.7) 

030 

0 3 3 

0 3 4 


*949-50 

* 3 3 

I 2 6 

* 2 5 



(641.7) 

(569.2) 

(552.5) 

Ill 

1938-39 

027 

0 2 8 


*949-50 

013 8 

0 14 3 




(606.5) 

(534.^) 


IV - 

. *938-39 

0 3 5 

0 2 8 



*949-50 

I 0 10 

0 14. 3 

012 0 



(492.7) 

(534.4) 


STATE 

• *938-39 

0 3 9 

0 3 2 

0 3 3 


*949-50 

* 2 5 

1 0 0 

I I 0 



( 49 >-i) 

(505-3) 

(523-1) 

(e) 

Weeding — 




1 

• 1938-39 

0311 

0 3 3 

021 


1949-50 

12 0 

0 14 9 

0 11 5 

11 . 

• *938-39 

(459.6) 

(453.8) 

(548.0) 

034 

030 

0 2 10 


*949-50 

I I 7 

108 

106 

TIT . 

* *938-39 

(527.5) 

(555.5) 

(582-4) 

027 

0 2 5 

0 3 I 


1949-50 

0136 

012 0 

014 6 

TV . 

* *938-39 

(522.6) 

(496.6) 

(470.3) 

0 3 I 

029 


*949-50 

103 

0 14 11 

0120 



(527.0) 

(542.4) 


STATE 

* *938-39 

032 

0 2 10 

0 2 I 


*949-50 

1 0 3 

0 14 9 

0 15 0 



(5*3-2) 

(520.6) 

(720.0) 
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Zone 

Year 

Cash value of average daily wage 

___-A_ 

Men 

W’omcn 

Children 

( f) Harvesting — 






Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1 . . . 

193^1-39 

0 7 11 

0 G 7 

0 4 I 


1949-5)0 

I 14 11 

III 0 

I 2 5 



(39<>-5) 

(410.1) 

(451*0) 

II . 

1938-39 

0 7 3 

0 4 11 

0 4 10 


*949-50 

2 12 6 

I 8 9 

I 12 2 



(613.8) 

(503-4) 

(582.8) 

Ill 

1938-39 

068 

0 3 10 

047 


1949-50 

238 

I 3 6 

I 6 6 



(535-0) 

(334-3) 

(490.9) 

IV . 

1938-39 

0 6 I 

0 6 I 



1949-50 

I 9 5 

I 6 2 




(417-8) 

(364.4) 


STATE 

'93«-39 

062 

0 5 10 



19-19-50 

221 

I 6 10 

I 8* 8 



(552.7) 

(391-4) 



Note. —Figures within brackets denote the index numbers of wages with those of 
1938-39 as ICO. 

16. Freq,urngy distribution of wage quotations according to wage 

GROUPS AND LOW WAGE AREAS. 

(i) The average wage rates alone do not furnish a definite indication of 
actual wage levels obtaining in different regions. The existence of low wage 
pockets is evident from the data collected in the first stage of the enquiry. 
Tables 24, 25 and 26 (Appendices) show the frequency distribution of time 
wage eptotations for different agricultural operations. There are separate 
tables for men, women and children. 

(ii) A reference to tliese tables shows that in a number of cases men were 
paid a time wage of less than As. 12. There were 276 wage quotations 
relating to time wages without perquisites and of these, 180 were of payments 
in kind and 96 of cash payments. Further, of the 180 quotations of wage 
payments in kind, 57 or 21.7 per cent were below As. 12. Similarly, of 96 
quotations of cash wages, 29 or 30.2 per cent, were below As. 12. 

(iii) There were 393 wage quotations relating to payments with 
perquisites, and of these, 292 were of payments in kind. Only i8 out of the 
latter number referred to payments below As. 12. Low wage quota¬ 
tions among cash payments with perquisites were even fewer, numbering 
only 9. 

(iv) An analysis of low wage rates for men by operations shows 
that their number is greater in weeding and preparatory operations ; for 
harvesting there was no case of a wage less than As. 12. 

(v) Out of 669 wage quotations for men, 113 or x6.8% w'^ere below 
As. 12. 
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(vi) 1 he wage data collected in the first stage of the encjuiry were confined 
to the sample villages and therefore cannot furnish complete information 
about all the low wage areas in the State, but they serve as signals, indicating 
the areas where further exploration is required. In order to facilitate such 
investigation, a statement is given below showing the names of sample 
villages where wages were found to be lower by about one-third than the 
average wage for adult men in the State as a whole : 


Zone 

Sample villages where wages 
were low 

District 

I 



II 

. . . Lakri Dargah 

Savan. 


Majlishpur 

Saran. 

III . 

Chakdih 

Patna. 


Maidikhurd 

Patn.'). 


Sahadeokhab 

Gaya. 


Borka 

Gava. 


Mirzapur 

Gaya. 


I'elaria 

Gaya. 


Sonbai’sa 

Shahabad. 


Murad ptir 

Sliahabad. 


Sahaspura 

Shahal>ad. 

TV . 

. . . Madhupur 

Manbhum. 


Baliari 

Palamau. 


Bindaban 

Santal Pargana. 

17. Wages in 

NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENTS. 



(i) The State Government have fixed minimum wages for ceitain speci¬ 
fied employments under section 5 of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. The 
details aie given in the statement below : 


S. No. 


Name of employment 


Minimum rate of wages 


Monthly Daily 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1 

Employment in any woollen carpet making or shawl 








making establishment ...... 

45 

0 

0 




Q 

Employment in any rice mill, flour mill or dal mill . 

40 

0 

0 

1 

6 


3 

Employment in any oil mill ...... 

40 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

4 

Employment on road construction or in building operation 

45 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

5 

Employment in stone breaking or stone crushing 

45 

0 

0 

I 

12 

0 

6 

Employment in public motor transport— 








Driver ........ 

65 

0 

0 




Conductor ....... 

45 

0 

0 




7 

Employment in tanneries and leather manufactories 

^‘5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 
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District 


Locality Minimum rates of wages 


Employment in any bidi-maVmg manufactory— 

(i) All districts in Bihar except (a) District Headquarters Rs.2-2-0 per thousand bidis. 
Singhbhum and Manbhum. 

(b) Areas other than dis- Rs. 2-4-0 per thousand 
trict headquarters bidis. 
except Jhajha and Chatra. 



(c) Jhajha . 

Rs. i-i-o per 
bidis. 

thousand 


(il) Chatra . 

Rs. I- 14-0 per 

bidis. 

thousand 

Manbhum . 

All arras 

Rs. 1-12-0 per 

bidis. 

thousand 

Singhbhurn 

. (a) AH areas except Jam¬ 

shedpur. 

Rs. I-12-0 per 
bidis. 

thousand 


(b) Jamshedpur . 

Rs. 1-14-0 per 
bidis. 

thousand 


(ii) Miiumiirn wages for unskilled workers in the following concerns 
have also been fixed : 


S. \o. Name of conrrrn 


Minimum wage of unskilled labour 


1 The two Jate Mills of Katihar . . Rs. 24-6-0 a month plus Rs. 30-7-6 as 

D.A. 

2 The Hindustan Bicych; Factory, Phulwa- 

risharif . ' . . . . Rs. 45 a month. 

3 'I he Rohtas Industries, Ltd., Dalniia- Rs. 55 a month. 

nagar. 

4 Tlic Joint Water Works, Patna . . Rs. 35 a month. 


(iii) In no employment and for no category of workers the daily w age 
rate was lower than Rs. 1/6/-. A minimum wage of Rs. 1/12/-a day has 
been fixed for unskilled workers employed in construction of roads and 
buildings. In 30 sugar factories of Bihar an all inclusive minimum wage of 
Rs. 55 a month has been fixed. 

18. Prices. 

The ruling retail prices in the mandis or markets nearest to the villages 
selected were collected by the field staff for important articles of consumption. 
Official records, if any, on price statistics were also consulted. The 
following statement shows the average retail prices for staple articles of 
consumption : 
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( a) Prices are for one mound of 40 sms. 

(b) Figures within brackets denote the index numbers of prijs with those 193^'39 
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19. Imported labour. 


There was no employment of labour imported from outside the State 
though the import of casual agricultural workers from the surrounding villages 
was reported in some cases. 

20. ‘Begar’ or involuntary labour. 

Attached workers were sometimes engaged on petty domestic work at the 
end of their day’s labour, and no separate remuneration was paid for such 
additional labour. In some villages the attached workers were allowed to 
w'ork with other employers if theii regular employer had no use for them 
on any day. 

21. Minimum wages in agriculture. 

M’he Bihar Agricultural Minimum Wages Advisory Committee, appointed 
by the Government of Bihar, met on the 27th August, 1951, at Patna, under 
the chairmanship of Shri Cl K. Raman, I.C.S., Development C-Vmimissioner, 
to consider the question of the fixation of minimum wages in agriculture in the 
Patna district. Ihe Committee approved the proposal to fix agricultural 
minimum wages in the district and appointed a Sub-Committee under the 
chairmanship of Shri Sadashiva Prasad, I.A.S., Deputy Secretary, Ministry 
of Labour, Government of India, to suggest the quanta of wages for various 
agricultural operations. The Sub-Committee conducted rapid wage encjuirics 
in 21 villages and submitted its recommendations to the Committee. 

The findings of the Sub-Committee are briefly stated below :— 

(i) There were two types of agricultural workers (attached and casual) 

in all the 21 villages surveyed. 

(ii) Only men were employed as attached workers. Thev were generally 

given a piece of land ranging from 5 to 20 cottahs (20 cottahs make 
one bigha or 0.33 acre) free of rent in addition to interest-free 
loan ranging frorn Rs. 50 to Rs. 200. In addition, they were 
paid daily wages in kind supplemented by perquisites in the 
form of meals, mttoo (powdered gram and barley) or nashta (break¬ 
fast), the cash value of which varied from village to village, ranging 
from Re. i to Rs. 1/12/-. The rates of wages were the same for 
all operations, except in harvesting, threshing and winnowing, for 
which piece wages were generally in vogue. The daily piece 
earnings varied from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3/14/-. In some of the villages 
attached workers were also allowed grain after they completed 
harvesting and threshing. 

(iii) Casual workers were paid either in cash alone or in kind with per¬ 

quisites in the form of sattoo or nashta, for operations other than 
harvesting, threshing and winnowing, for which piece wages were 
generally paid. Wages generally ranged from Rs. 1/8/-to Rs. 2 
and piece earnings from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a day. 

(iv) In some of the villages, wages were found to be extremely low. 

For example, in village Sherpur in the Dinapur Sub-Division 
attached workers were paid only As. 2 per day with half a 
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seer of sattoo and two chattaks of nashta. The total emoluments 
amounted to As. 11 only. In village Hathitola in Dinapur 
Sub-Division attached workers were allowed one seer of mooih 
(a kind of pulse) or 2 1/2 seers (local weight) of masuriai^^ kind of 
pulse), worth As. 4 each, plus nashta worth one anna, for all 
operations. 


(v) Women casual workers were paid the same wages as men. 

(vi) Children were not employed in these villages. 

The Committee considered the recommendations of the Sub-Committee 
on the 28th September, 1951. Generally, the recommendations made by the 
Sub-Committee were approved. The State Government examined the pro¬ 
posals and have now notified minimum wages payal)le to agricultural workers 
in the whole of the district of Patna. These wages are as follows. 


Mininmm rate:s of wages 

/-^- 

Type of agricultural 

operation Areas irrigated by canal, lift ir¬ 
rigation, tube well or pump ol Other areas 

the Irrigation Deptt. 


Ploughing "j 

Embanking 
Harrowing 
Manuring 
Sowing 1 

Weeding [ 

Irrigating | 

Threshing | 

AVinnowing I 
Miscellaneous J 


I seer 14 chattaks of rice or wheat 
and 1/2 seer sattoo or 2 seers 
13 ikottaks of paddy and 1/2 
scir sattoo a day. 

If wages arc paid in grains other 
than paddy, rice or wheat then 
wages daily will be as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Gram . 2 seers 8 chattaks 

1 cas . 2 ,, 8 ,, 

Maize . 2 „ 8 „ 

Masuri . 2 „ 6 „ 

Khesari and 3 „ 4 „ 

other grains. 


I seer 12 chattaks of rice or wheat 
and 1/2 seer sattoo or 2 seers 
10 chattaks paddy and 1/2 seer 
sattoo a day. 

If wages are paid in grains othc 
than paddy, rice or wheat, then 
wages daily will be as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Gram . 2 seers 4 chattaks 

Peas . 2 „ 4 „ 

Maize . 2 ,, 4 „ 

Masuri . 2 „ 3 „ 

Khesari and . 3 „ i chattak 

other grains. 


Uprooting (for one seers 12 chattaks o{ ticq ov \w\ie^dii seers ^ chattaks rxQ.et or wheat 

of paddy). and 1 seer sattoo or 5 seers 10 and i seer sattoo or 5 seers 4 

chattaks paddy and i seer sattoo. chattaks paddy and i seer sattoo. 


If wages are paid in grains other 
than paddy, rice or wheat, 
wages will be as follows :— 

Gram . 5 seers. 

Peas . 5 seers. 

Maize . 5 seers. 

Masuri . 4 sei rs 12 

chattaks. 

Khesari and 6 seers 8 
other grains chattaks. 


If w'ages are paid in grains other 
than paddy, rice or wheat then 
wages will be as follow'S :— 

Gram . 4 se:rs 8 chattaks 

Peas . 4 „ 8 „ 

Maize . 4 » 8 >» 

Masuri . 4 „ 6 ,, 

Khesari and 6 „ 2 „ 

other grains. 
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Minimum rate of wages 

_ A _ 

Type of agricultural 
operation 

f - 

Areas irrigated by canal, lift ir¬ 
rigation, tubeweli or pump of 
the Irrigation Deptt. 

Other areas. 

Transplanting 

2 6 fhnttaks rice or wheat 

and 10 cfiatlriks sattoo or 3 sters 
li challaks paddy and 10 chat- 
taks sattoo a day. 

2 seers 3 chattaks of rice or wheat 
and 10 chattaks sattoo ot 3 seers 
5 chattaks paddy and 10 chat¬ 
taks sattoo a day. 


If wages arc paid in grains other 
than paddy, rice or wheat, then 
wages will be as Ibllows :— 

If wages are paid in grains other 
than paddy, rice or wheal, then 
wages will be as follows :— 


Gram . . 3 seers 2 chtks. 

Peas , • 3 }j 

Maize . . 3 „ 2 „ 

Mastiri . • 3 

Khesari and 4 „ i rhtk. 

other grains. 

Gram . 2 setrs 13 chattaks 

Peas . . 2 „ 13 „ 

Maize . 2 „ 13 „ 

Masuri . 2 „ I2 „ 

Khesari and 3 „ 13 „ 

other grains. 

Haivesting (for paddy). 

One in sixteen bundles of har¬ 
vested Cl'Op. 

One in sixteen bundles of har¬ 
vested crop. 


Exlilanalion :— 

[а) For the purposes of this Schedule one seei* is equal to 8o tolas. 

(б) VVlutre the niiiiimuni rates of wages an^ paid in cash, the cash value of wages to be 

paid in kind shall be computed in accordance with the rules prescribed by the 
Slate Government under the said Act. 

(r) The expression ‘attached worker’ means a worker who is under a contract written 
or verbal witli his employer, w'hile the expression ‘casual workcT* means a 
worker other than an attached worker. 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948, stipulates the payment of wages, unless 
specially authorised, in cash. The State Government have issued another 
notification authorising payment in kind under sub-section (2) of section 11 
of the Act. 



CHAPTER 5 

BOMBAY 


Introductory. 

The Bombay State stretches along the West Coast of India, from 
Gujarat in the north to Kanara in the south.. It is bounded by Rajasthan, 
Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh and Hyderal^ad on the east; by Sau- 
rashtra and the Arabian Sea on the west; by the borders of Pakistan and part 
of Rajasthan on the north and by the Mysore State on the south. I’hc Slate 
consists of 28 revenue districts including the merged areas comprising 17 
feudatory States of Bombay, 18 full jurisdictional Gujarat States and the 
semi-jurisdictionai and non-juiisdictional J hanas. Estates and Talukas ol' 
Gujarat. The area of the State inclusive of the merged areas is 1,15,570 
sq. railes and the population, according to the 1951 Census, 35,956,226. The 
State embraces a wide diversity of* soil, climate and people, d'here are the 
rich plains of Gujarat, wateied by the Narmada and the fapti, long known 
as the “Garden of India”. At the south of Bombay city, the State is divided 
into two sections by the Western Ghats, a range of hills running paiallel to 
the coast. Beyond the Ghats are the Deccan districts and to the south of 
these come the districts of Karnatak. On the seaward side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a rice-growing tract, intercepted by creeks which make communi¬ 
cations difficult. The people of Gujarat are among the keenest trading 
races in the world. The Deccan peasants have been seasoned by adversity; 
the saying goes that they expect a famine once in every three years and get 
it. The population of the Deccan is more homogeneous than that of Gujarat, 
30 per cent, being Mahratlas. llic Kainaiak is the land of the Litigayais, 
a Hindu reforming sect of the twelfth century. I’here is a large pre^portion of 
Christians in the Konkan. Three main languages are spoken, viz-, Gujarathi, 
Moral hi and Kanare.se with Hindi as the lingua franca. 

(ii) Apart from the principal occupation of agriculture, important indus¬ 
tries such as textiles, handlooms, tanning, leather and chemical products play 
an important role in the economy of the State, which is perhaps the most 
industrially advanced in India. It claims 16 per cent, of the total number of 
factories of the Indian Union, the premier position being held by cotton 
textiles. This industry accounts for 48 per cent, of the total number of textile 
establishments in the country. Next in importance are the aluminium, brass 
and copper factories, representing 37.9 per cent, of these factories in the country. 
Paper and paper-board factories, chemicals, biscuit factories and vegetable 
oil factories account for 29.1, 26.17, 25, and *23.1 percent, respectively of 
the total number of factories in the Union. 

2. Zoning and selection of villages, 

(i) In consultation with the State Gov^ernment, the State was divided 
into five zones on the basis of homogeneity of population and geographical and 
agronomical similarity within each zone. These zones arc described below :— 

Zone /.—It consists of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Subarkantha, Banaskantha, 
I^anch Mahals, Broach, Surat, Mehasana, Baroda and Amreli 
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districts. It is the northern part of the State and the principal 
language spoken is Gujarati, 

Zone IL —It comprises West Khandesh, East Khandesh, Nasik and 
Ahmednagar districts which are situated on the eastern side of 
the State. The language spoken is Marathi, 

Zone III. —It covers Poona, North Satara, South Satara and Shola- 
pur districts. The language spoken is mainly Marathi, 

Zone TV. —The districts of Bijapur, Bclgaum, Kolhapur and Dharwar* 
The languages spoken are mainly Kanarcsc and Marathi, 

Zone V. —This zone comprises Thana, Kolaba, Ratnagiri and Kanara 
districts. 'The principal language spoken is Marathi, while in the 
Kanara district it is Kanaresc. 

(ii) Village lists for the whole State were obtained from the State Go\Trn- 
ment and 55 villages wei'e selected by stratified random sampling. The distri¬ 
bution of sample villages in each zone is shown in the following statement: 


Zone I II 111 \\ V Total 

V^illag<'s . . . 20 9 8 9 9 55 


3. Land tenure. 

(i) The various systems of land tenure prevalent in the State are as 
follows :— 

(a) Survey tenures ; 

(b) Iriam ; 

{c) Miscellaneous tenures ; and 

{d) Ryotwari tenures. 

(ii) Surv^ey tenures consist of {a) restricted tenure and {b) non-restricted 
tenure. The occupants holding non-restricted tenure land have the rights 
of sale, transfer, etc., while the occupants of restricted tenure land have 
no right of alienating the lands. 


(iii) Inam tenures comprise large groups of varied tenures such as service, 
personal, devasthan, etc., the main feature of which is that the land is held on 
.reduced assessment which is not liable to revision. 
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(iv) Miscellaneous tenures cover those which are not properly classified 
under either of the two preceding heads. They are generally Talukdari in 
Gujarat and IChoti in Konkan. 

(v) Ryotwari system. —The area under this system forms nearly 90 per cent, of 
the total area of the State. The land is directly held by the occupant who is, 
in most cases, individually responsible to Government ff)r payment of land 
revenue. 


(vi) The distribution of sample villages according to land tenures is shown 
in the following table :— 


Land tenure 


Number Percentage Area Percentage 

of disiribution [acres) distribution 

villages 


Ryotwari 


•49 

89.0 

87686.86 

88.6 

^affirdari 


2 

3-7 

2403.30 

2 4 

Thakrati 


I 

1.8 

3979 - 3 * 

4.1 

lhami 


I 

1.8 


0.9 

Khoti 


2 

3-7 

3948.42 

4.0 


Total 

53 

1(K).0 

98932.89 

I (^O . 0 


(vii) Under the Bombay Malaki Tenure Abolition Act, 1949 (Bombay 
Act LXI of 1949), the Bombay Talukdari Tenure Abolition Act, 1949 (Bombay 
Act LXI I of 1949), the Panch Mahals Mekvassi Tenure Abolition Act, 19.19 
(Act LXIII of 1949), the Bombay A/io//Abolition Act, 1930, and theB^fmiiav 
Paragana and Kulkarni Wat an AI>olition Act, 1930 (Bombay Act LX of 1950). 
Zamindari tenures have been abolished and Ryotwari tenure has now become 
almost universal in the State. 

(viii) No-n-rydlwari system prevailing formerly in various parts ol’ the 
State were known as Khnii, Talukdari^ Watan, Narwadhavi, Bhagdan, 
Adehwassi, Malaki^ Udhad Gamabadhi, Lzafar, Shilotri, Paragana, KuG 
karni and Vazifdari tenure.^. The system of land tenure in 51 out of 55 
villages selected was ryotwari and in four villages, namely, Bhalgam, Ghasa- 
yata, Raval and Paravadi, r\ou-ryotwari. 

4. Rainfall.. 

Rain falls in the State mainly between the months of June and October, 
but some parts get rains in November and December. On the basis 
of rainfall, the State of Bombay can be divided into the Icllowing tracts: - 

(i) the Konkan districts and a narrow strip of to 20 miles on the 
crest of the Western Ghats, which receive more than 80 inches 
and where the rainfall is both heavy and dependable ; 
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(ii) a strip of 15 to 20 miles to the east of the above strip in the Deccan 
and the Karnatak, which receives from 35 to 50 inches of rain 
but in which the rainfall and its proper distribution are by no 
means certain ; 

(iii) further to the east is a tract which, in good years, receives rainfall 

varying from 18 to 30 inches but which frequently gets less than 
this amount and is consequently liable to famine ; 

(iv) Khandesh which receives from 20 to 30 inches but where the 

rainfall is normally secure ; and 

(v) Gujarat which receives from 20 to 40 inches on an average, the 

amount tending to become smaller towards the north. 

5. Area, topulation and occupational classification. 

(i) The population of the State inclusive of merged areas in 1941 was 
29,506,968 and that according to the 1951 Census 35,9V6^2b, indicat¬ 
ing a 218 per cent, increase during the last decade The total area is 
115,570 scpiare miles, "llie density of population per square mile was 255 
in 1941 and 311 in 1951. Of the total popidation in 1951, the rural 
population was 24,785,901 or 68 9 per cent, and the urban population 
11,1 70,325 or 31 I per cent. 

(ii) The distribution of the villages selected according to area and popula¬ 
tion is shown in table 27, (Appendices) which indicates that 26 or 47.3 
per cent, oft he villages had population below 500. Forty-two or 76.4 per cent, 
of the villages had population below 1,000. The largest population group was 
201—300 representing 14.6 ])er cent, of the villages. Three villages had 
population over 2,001 and four villages of over 1,501. 


(iii) The follo^ving statement shows the distribution of families in the 
sample villages by occupation and status. 


Occupation and status 

Percentage of 

Total number families to 

of families total number 

of families 

Agricultural owners .... 

3,860 

47.6 

Agricultural tenants 

1,603 

19.8 

Agricultural workers— 



6) w'ithout land ..... 


to.6\ 0 

(ii) with land 

615/ >>471 

7.6) = 

Total agricultural families 

6,934 

85.6 

Non-agricultural workers .... 

119 

1-5 

Artisans ...... 

323 

4.0 

Traders ...... 

134 

1.6 

Others ...... 

590 

7-3 

Total non-agricultural families 

1,166 

14.4 

All pAMiLres 

8,100 

100.0 
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(iv) The classification of agricultural families is given in the following 
table : 


Total Number of agricultural families 

Number Popu- number Average /-—-— 



Zone 

of 

villages 

lation 

ol’ 

families 

size of 

family Owners 

Tenants 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

workers 

Total 

I 


20 

17,687 

3.479 

5 * 


782 

504 

2,767 

II 


9 

5.568 

1,065 

5-2 

605 

() 4 . 

274 

943 

III 


8 

4.349 

850 

5-3 

559 

74 

154 

787 

IV 


9 

7.799 

1,467 

5*3 

681 

238 

368 

1,287 

V 


9 

5 . 7 bi 


4.6 

534 

445 

171 

* 45 ^^ 


Total 

55 

41,164 

8,100 

5-1 

3,860 

1,603 

*471 

6.934 


6. Land utilisation and principal crops. 

(i) The final revised land utilisation figures for Bombay State for the 
year 1949-50 issued by the Statistician, Department of Agriculture, Bombay 
State, Poona, indicate that the net area sown was 41,021,584 acres representing 
61.0% of the total area of 87,256,983 acres of the State. The area under 
current fallows was 7,042,695 acres, under forests 9,867,812 acres and the 
total uncultivable area was 10,496,201 acres. The net irrigated area sown was 
1,584,000 acres and the net unirrigated area 32,187,000 acres in 1948-49 
representing 4.7 per cent, and 95.3 per cent, respectively of the net area 
so\vn in that year. Figures for land utilisation showing the cultivated area, 
cultivable land, uncultivable land and other relevant details in respect of the 
villages selected are shown in table 28 (Appendices). 

(ii) The distribution of sample villages according to the percentage of 
area cultivated to the total cultivable area is shown in the following 
statement: 


Percentage groups of area cultivated to total cultivable area’*' Number of villages 


Under 15 
15 and under 45 
45 and under 50 
50 and under 60 
60 and under 65 
65 and under 70 
70 and under 75 
75 and under 80 
80 and under 85 
85 and under 90 
90 and under 95 
95 and under 100 


Nil 

8 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

2 


8 

'9 


Total 

♦ Total cultivable area here includes— 

(fl) the area actually cultivated; 

{b) cultivable wastes; and 
(c) ainrent fallows. 
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(iii) The total area under principal crops and the total yield for the whole 
State for the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 are given in the statement below : 


Crop 


Area (in thousand acres) 


19^.3-49 1949-50 


Yield (in thousand tons) 

^ __ 


194^^-49 1949-50 


Rice 

2,763 

3, >6.5 

844 

1,080 

Jowar . 

10,903 

11,705 

1,411 

>,635 

Bajra 

5.344 

6,193 

563 

854 

Maize . 

423 

523 

114 

1 63 

Ragi 

701 

731 

196 

222 

Small millets 

812 

880 

188 

287 

Wheal . 

'>6-,r, 

2,06 J. 

202 

348 

Gram . 

742 

890 

85 

118 

Sugarcane 

147 

178 

455 

516 

Tobacco 

. . 202 

202 

5G 

5 ^ 

Sesarnum 

205 

282 

16 

30 

Groundnut 

1 ,92 I 

2,034 

574 

752 

Colton . 

2,142 

2,485 

280* 

576^ 

Source .—“Area and \'ield o( Principal Crops in 
Adviser, Ministry ol Food and Agriculture 

India*’ issued by the 
, February, 1951. 

Econonii 

ic and Sltitislical 


(iv) The irrigated and unirrigated area under jowar^ v»'heat, paddy, ground¬ 
nut and hqjra in the sample villages in each zone in 1948-49 is shown in 
table 29 (Appendices). It will be seen from the table l\vdi jo war is the most 
important food crop in the State, Bajra is next in importance and rice or 
paddy is also sown in considerable quantity'. 

7. Kinds of farm labour and wages. 

(i) 7 \vo kinds oi’ agricultural workers w^ere found in the villages where 
the agricultural labour enquiry w^as conducted, viz.^ attached and casual. 
The number of attached workers w^as small, only the big agriculturists em¬ 
ployed such workers, who were generally engaged for a period of a year. 
The bulk of agricultural labour consisted of casual w orkers, who are the real 
backbone of the agricultural industry. They wei e employed on a daily basis, 
and in some villages it was found that they held small plots of lands. They were 
usually dr^wn from castes such as ThakardaSy Kolisy VankarSy and Ghatisy etc. 


♦The figures are in tenns of thousand bales of 392 lb. each. 
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Wages were paid to the casual workers, mostly in cash without perquisites 
though in a few cases, perquisites were allowed in addition to cash wages. Pay¬ 
ment in kind or partly in cash and partly in kind was also prevalent in some 
villages. The hours of work for casual workers varied from 7 to 8 a day. The 
attached workers, however, had to put in about 10 hours a day. Only men 
were employed as attached workers whereas men, women and children 
were all engaged as casual workers. 


(ii) Attached workers, — Details of the employment and remuneration of 
attached workers in each zone are given below :— 

Zone L —The employment of attached workers w'as reported in 15 out 
of the 20 villages surveyed in this zone— 

{a) 1949-50.—The attached workers were paid in cash, the payment 
varying from Rs. 80 to Rs. 360 a year. They were supplied 
with clothes worth Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per annum and 
allowed 2 meals, which may be evaluated at 9 to 12 
annas, a day. They were also given tobacco worth Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 15 per annum. 

{h) 1938-39.—They were paid Rs. 25 to Rs. 150 a year and were 
allowed the same perquisites as mentioned above. 

Zone II .—In two of the nine villages in this zone, there were no 
attached workers:— 

(a) 1949-50.—Attached workers were paid in cash, the payment 

varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 400 a year but from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 250 in the majority of cases. They were given clothes worth 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 a year, two meals valued at As. 8 to 12 
a day and tobacco worth Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 a year. No meals 
or perquisites, except clothing, were supplied to attached 
workers paid more than Rs. 350 a year. 

(b) 1938-39.—The cash payment varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 a 

year. They w^ere also supplied with clothes worth Rs. 4 to 
Rs. 5 a year, two meals worth As. 3 to 4 a day and tobacco 
worth Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 a year. No meals or other per¬ 
quisites, except clothing, were supplied to those who got 
more than Rs. 50 a year. 

Zone IIL —In 4 out of the 8 villages surveyed there were no attached 
workers. 


(fl) 1949-50.—Attached workers w^re paid in cash the payment varying 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 400 a year. They were supplied with clothes 
worth Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 a year, two meals a day valued 
at about As 8, and tobacco W'Orth Rs. 20 to Rs 30 
a year. No meals 01 perquisites were given to attached 
workers paid more than Rs. 250 a year. 
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(ft) 1938-39.—The cash payment varied from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 
a year. Clothes were also supplied, their value being Rs. 8 
to Rs. 10 a year. Meals worth about As. 2 a day, and 
tobacco worth Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 a year were also given. No 
meals or perquisites were allowed to attached workers 
getting more than Rs. 125 a year. 


Zone IV. — [a) 1949-50.—Wages varied from Rs. Soto Rs. 300 a year, 
ranging from Rs. 150 to Rs. 250 in the majority of the 
villages. Clothes worth Rs. 10 to Rs. 30 a year were also 
supplied, as well as meals worth As. 8 a day and tobacco worth 
Rs; 15 to Rs. 20 a year were also provided. No meals or per¬ 
quisites, except clothing, were allowed to attached workers getting 
more than Rs. 200 a year. 


(ft) 1938-39.—The cash payment varying from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 
a year, the average ranging from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60. Clothes were 
supplied, their value being Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 a year, as well as 
meals valued at about As. -/2/9 a day and tobacco worth Rs. 5 
to Rs. 6 a year. No meals or perquisites, except clothing, were 
allowed to attached workers getting more than Rs. 50. 


Zone V. — (a) 1949-50.—The annual cash payment varied from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 150. In one village the payment was wholly in kind (10 
maunds of paddy), in Nagoda, either Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 were 
paid monthly, or about 15 maunds of paddy were given for the 
year. In addition to this payment in cash or in kind, it was cus¬ 
tomary to allow clothes wwth Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 a year, tobacco 
worth Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 a year and two meals valued at As. 8 a day 
to each attached worker. 


(ft) 1938-39.—They were paid in cash varying from Rs. 10 to Rs. 45 
a year. In one village, paddy weighing 10 maunds was given 
for the year. In another village, either a sum of Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 was 
paid monthly or about 15 maunds of paddy were allowed for 
the year. 

(iii) Casual workers .—The average number of hours worked and rates of 
daily wages prevailing in 1938-39 and 1949-50 for different agricultural 
operations are shown in tables 30, 31 and 32 (Appendices). Wages were paid 
generally in cash. The number of villages reporting payment of wages in kind 
was less than 25% of the villages selected; but for harvesting and threshing 
the percentage was nearly 50. In addition to the dalV wage, perquisites in 
the form of two meals were allowed in a few cases. Piece wages were generally 
not in vogue. The averse number of hours worked in a day was 7 to 8 for 
men, women and chiKben, but women and children were sometimes 
permitted to work for 4 or 5 hours only and were paid proportionately less. 
The following summary tables show the average cash value of daily wages paid 
to men, women and children in 1938-39 and 1949-50 in four major agricul¬ 
tural operations. Figures are given for each zone and for the State as a whole. 
The cash evaluation of payments in kind and perquisites is included in the 
calculation of average wages indicated in the tables. 
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Zone 

Year 

Cash value of average 




daily wage 




Rs. A. P. 


(a) Ploughing {men only, 

as women and children 

were not employed ),— 

I 

.... 

• 1938-39 

066 



1949*50 

1 5 6 

(330-8) 

II 


• 1938-39 

053 



1949-50 

I I 8 




(336.5) 

III 


• 1936-39 

073 



1949-50 

1 9 '4 
(349-4) 

IV . 

. 

. 1938-39 

043 



1949-50 

0 12 7 
(296.1) 

V 

. 

• 1938-39 

0 4 10 



1949-50 

0 15 3 
(315-5) 

STATE .... 

. 1938-39 

059 



1949-50 

I 2 8 


(342-6) 



(b) Sowing — 

I . . . . 

II ... . 

III . 

IV ... . 

V . . . . 

STATE 


Rs. A. P. 


1938-39 

05a 

1949-50 

0 15 8 
(303-2) 

1938-39 

052 

1949-50 

III 

(330.6) 

1938-39 

080 

1949-50 

180 

(300.0) 

1938-39 

039 

1949-50 

0 II 8 

(311-1) 

1938-39 

0411 

1949-50 

I I 4 

(352.5) 

1938-39 

055 

1949-50 

1 1 3 
(318.4) 


Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P 


045 034 

o 12 9 090 

(288.7) (270.0) 
020 

080 

(400.0) 

.. 040 

.. 100 

(400.0) 

026 
o XI 8 

(466.7) 

030 
o 14 4 
( 477 - 8 ) 

036 034 

o II 6 o 10 2 
(328.6) (305.0) 


(c) Transplanting — 


I 

. 

1938-39 

093 

093 



1949-50 

I 12 6 

X 12 6 




(308.1) 

(308.1) 

II . 

• 

1938-39 

.. 




1949-50 

.. 

.. 

Ill . 

. 

1938-39 

098 

036 



1949-50 

266 

0 II II 




(398.2) 

(340.5) 
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Zone 

Year 

Average daily wage 

t -^ 



Men Women Children 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P., 

IV . 

^ 93^39 

034 

0 2 9 



i 949 - 5 « 

0 *3 9 

(4*2.5) 

088 

(31.5-2) 

• * 

V , 

*938-39 

047 

034 

.. 

STATE .... 

*949-50 

0 13 8 

(298.2) 

0136 

(405.0) 

100 

1938-39 

057 

037 

.. 


*949-50 

I 2 7 

(332.8) 

0129 

(355-8) 

I 0 0 

(d) Weeding — 

T. 

*938-39 

043 

043 

3 .1 

n. 

*949-50 

0146 

(.34 >-2) 

0 12 4 

(290.2) 

088 

(281.1) 

*938-39 

0 3 II 

0 4 0 

043 

ni. 

*949-50 

0 13 II 
(35.5- 3 ) 

0 10 I 
(252.2) 

0 II 8 

(274-5) 

*938-39 

060 

0 3 0 

020 


*949-50 

I 6 0 

0 10 9 

080 



(366.7) 

(3.58-3) 

(400.0) 

IV. 

>938-39 

036 

026 



1949-50 

0132 

(376.2) 

077 

( 3 > 3 - 7 ) 


V. 

1938-39 

0 3 II 

0 3 5 

036 

STATE .... 

*949-50 

0 *3 4 
(340.4) 

010 7 

(.309-7) 

080 

(228.6) 

*938-39 

042 

037 

0 2 11 


*949-50 

0 14 4 

0108 

0 9 3 



( 344 - 0 ) 

(297-7) 

( 3 > 7 ->) 

(e) Harvesting — 

I. 

' >938-39 

0 5 * 

0 5 I 

0 3 *0 


*949-50 

12 0 
( 354 - >) 

I I 0 

(334-4) 

010 4 
(269.4) 

. . . , , . 

• >938-39 

060 

043 


Ill. 

*949-50 

> 6 5 

( 373 - 6 ) 

014 0 

(329-4) 


• *938-39 

078 

049 

020 

!V. 

*949-50 

> 7 7 

(307-6) 

0 15 8 
(329-8) 

0120 

(600.0) 

• >938-39 

058 

043 

V . 

*949-50 

I 0 3 

(286.8) 

0 13 3 

(311.8) 


• >938-39 

044 

044 

. . 

STATE .... 

*949-50 

0 >5 4 
(353-8) 

0 11 8 

(269.2) 

• • 

• *938-39 

059 

048 

041 


*949-50 

* 2 5 

(320.3) 

0 15 2 
(325-0) 

0 11 4 

(277.6) 


Notf.—F igures wilhiu brackets denote the index numbers of wages with those of 
*93^^-.'JO as 
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8. Frequency distribution of wage quotations and low wage areas. 

(i) As averages do not adequately iiidicatet he particular wage levels 
found most often in the selected villages, three separate tables show¬ 
ing the frequency distribution of wage quotations according to daily 
wages for men, women and children separately have been included in the 
appendices (tables 33, 34 and 35). In a majority of the sample villages the 
most frequent wage group for men was “As. 16 to lessl han As. 18”. The 
most frequent wage group foi women and children was “As. 8 to less 
than As. 10”. 

(ii) As the villages were selected by the method of stratified random 
sampling, it is not possible to indicate all the areas where the general wage 
level was considerably lower than the zonal average. Nevertheless a list of 
sample villages where wages were generally lower by about one-third 
than the average wages in the same zone is given below. 


Name of village 


Zone 

Taluk 

District 

Bhalgum . 


I 

Keiikrej 

Banaskantha 

Haldari 


I 

Nangrol 

Sural 

Sanodarada 


I 

Patari 

Mchsana 

Limida 


I 

Nadod 

Broach 

Jamali 


II 

Taloda 

West Khanclesh 

Kakadkhut 


II 

Akkalkuva 

Do. 

Jala Chakra-Khurd 


11 

Bhusawal 

Easi Khandesh 

Varadc 


III 

Karad 

North Satara 

Hajapur 


III 

Manga 1 Wedha 

Sholapur 

Bailapur 


IV 

Muddebehal 

Bijapur 

IJtnal 


IV 

Bagewadi 

Bijapur 

Ori (Khoti) 


V 

Ratnagiri 

Ratnagiri 

Adhi 


V 

Mahacl 

Kolaba 


9, Minimum wages fixed by the State Government. 

(i) The following statement shows the minimum basic wages ahd dearness 
allowance fixed in certain non-agricultural employments as a result of 
aw^ards of Adjudicators and Industrial Tribunals. 


Industry 

Unit 

Minimum 

basic 

wage 

Minimum 

dearness 

allowance 

Remarks 

Cotton 

Cotton Mills in Bom¬ 
bay City. 

Rs. 30 a 
month. 

1.9 pies a day 
per point above 
105 in the Bom¬ 
bay cost of living 
index. 

D.A. amounted 
to Rs. 53-4-0 in 
July, 1950. 


Cotton Mills in Ahined- 
abad. 

Rs. 28 a 
month. 

2.84 pics per point 
above 73 in the 
Ahmedabad cost 
of living index. 

D.A. amounted 
to Rs. 733-9 
in July, 1950. 


Cotton Mills in Shola¬ 
pur. 

Rs. 26 a 
month. 

1.75 pics per point 
above 73 in the 
Sholapur cost of 
living index. 

D.A. amounted 
to Rs. 51-10-0 
in July, 1950. 

Silk 

Messrs. M. S. Mills, 
Ltd., Ahm-dabad. 

Rs. 28 a 
month. 

Rs. 1-4-0 per day. 
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Industry 

Unit 

Minimum 

basic 

wage 

Minimum 

dearness 

allowance 

Remarks 

Dockyards 

Mazegaon Tin Fac¬ 
tory. 

Rs. 1-2-6 a 
day. 

66 2/3% of the 
dearness allow¬ 
ance allowed by 
the Bombay 

Cotton Mills. 



1. Mazegaon Dock 
Ltd, 

2. Messrs. Allcock I 

Ashdown Co., J 

Bombay. 

-Rs. 1-2-6 
a day 

Same as for the 
Bombay Cotton 
Mills. 


Paper 

Gujarat Paper Mills, 
Ahmedabad. 

Rs. 25 a 
month- 

Rs. 25 per month. 


Cement . 

Dwarka Cement 

Works, Dwarka. 

As, 12 a 
day. 

As. 15 per day. 



(ii) In addition, minimum wages have been fixed under the Minimu|jl 4 
Wages Act, 1948, for workeis in chemicals and oils, tanneries and leather' 
manufactories, municipalities and manganese mining. A compaiison between 
the minimum wages fixed in non-agricultural employment and the prevail¬ 
ing wages in agriculture shows a marked disparity between the two. The 
minimum wage in non-agricultural employments is nowhere less than 
Rs. 2 a ‘ day. Even if due allowance is made for the higher cost of 
living in urban areas, the disparity between these wages arid those pre¬ 
vailing in agriculture is still considerable. The average daily wages for 
ploughing, sowing, weeding and harvesting were Rs. 1/2/8, 1/1/3, As. -/14/4 
and Rs, 1/2/5 respectively for men and As. -/11/6, 7^10/8 and -/iy2 
respectively in the case of women for the same operations {except ploughing 
for which women were not engaged). It is not surprising that the landless 
agricultural workers in the State have preferred employment in the textile 
mills, ginning and pressing factories and other industrial concerns. 

(ii) In memorandum No. 680/48/46207-G, dated the 17 th January, 1950, 
the Government of Bombay fixed the following daily wages in parts of Thana 
District for grass cutting, baling and agricultural labour (harvesting, etc.) 
or the year ending the 31st July, 1950. 


Place Grass-cutting Baling Agricultural 

(Piece wages) (Piece wages) labour 


I. Palghar and Dahanu Talukas 
and area beyond it upto the 
VVangaon Greek. 


Rs. 3-8-0 per Re. 1 per 3 bales Males Rs. 1-4-0 a day. 

Ganji weighing by hand press. 

500 Ib. Female Re. i a day. 

Boy or girl As. la a 
day. (Below 16 years.) 

Re. I per 6 bales 
prepared with 
the help of bul¬ 
locks. 
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Place 

Gram-cutting 
(piece wages) 

Bailing 
(piece wages) 

Agricultural 

labour 

2. Dahanu Taluka (excepting 
the southern part upto the 
Wangaon Creek). 




(i) To the west of the Railway 

line and to the east of it 
upto 4 miles or the hill 
range whichever distance 
is more. 

(ii) Beyond zone I arid upto 
Ahmcdabad Road. 

(iii) Beyond Ahmedabad Road 
to the east. 

3, Umbergaon Taluka 

Rs. 3 per Ganji 
weighing 500 
lb. 

Rs. 2-8-0 per 
Ganji weighing 
500 lb. 

Rs. 2-4-0 per 
Ganji weighing 
500 Ib. 

Do. 

Male Rs. 1-2-0 a day 
Femal As. 14 a doy. 
Boy or girl As 12. 12 a 
day. (Bleow 16 years.) 

Western side of the Railway 
line and upto the Eastern 
Hills Range or 4 miles 
beyond the Railway line 
to the ca.st whichever is 

Rs. 3 per Ganji 
weighing 500 
lb. 

Do. 

Male Re. i a day. 
Female As. 14 a day 
Boy or girl As. 10. 
a day. (Below 16 
\'ear.s.) 

more. 




Non : («) I’iic pcric.d during which the rates will be in force was extended till the 
end of July 1951, and sine* then for the y<.ar ending the 31 July, 1952. It is significant that 
these rates have not been fixed in the exercise of statutory powers but, are the result of 
mutual agreement made possible by the advice and help of the vState Government. 

(b) It is reported that, on an average, a man or a woman worker can cut and tie 
25,0 lb. of grass in a day. Baling and pressing are done by a group of about six persons, 
llu'y can press and prepare 30 bales in a day, each bale of grass weighing 250 lb. 

10 . Prices. 

During the course of the enquiry, the field staff collected data regarding 
the average retail prices of selected commodities from the markets nearest 
to the sample villages. The follo\\'ing statement shows these prices for the 
years 1938-39 and 1949-50. The index numbers of prices in the latter year 
with the prices of 1938-39 as 100 are noted in brackets. 


Commodity 


Rice 

Wheat , 
Jowar 
Bajra 
Tur Dal 
Gram Dal , 
Sugar 
Cur , 
Salt 


Average retail 
price per maund of 40 seers 


f ' ' ■ 

'93^^-39 J949'50 


Rs. A. P. 

5 2 

411 2 

3 * 7 

363 

5 9 1 

5 7 I 
9 14 7 

6 9 I 

233 


Rs. A. P. 


20 o o 

16 10 o 

(353-9) 

10 14 8 

(352-3) 

12 3 It 

(361-3) 

23 8 7 

(422.7) 

21 12 u 

(399-6) 


35 ” a 

(360.2) 

36 6 4 
(554.9) 

3 5 9 


(152.5) 
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II. Wages and prices. 


The increase in wages and prices over 193B-39 has been mentioned 
in the preceding paragraphs. In order to ascertain whether the standard 
of living of agricultural workers has deteriorated during the last decade, 
it is necessary to know their consumption pattern, extent of employment 
and other factors. The results of the intensive family survey will he of help 
in this examination but the data collected during the general village survey 
show that whereas the prices of cereals and pulses have risen by 3.50 to 
4.00 times since 1938-39, the comparative increase in agricultural wages 
has, on the whole, been less. 


12. ‘Begar’ or involuntary labour. 

(i) The Committee set up in 1950 by the Ckwernment of Bombay for 
the amelioration of conditions of the backward classes in the merged areas, 
reported that a system of involuntary labour known as the Bandhele Gadi 
(bond labour) was prevalent in the merged areas of Jawhar in Thana district 
and of Kolaba and Banaskantha districts. In certain areas in Banaskantha 
district, workers rendercd service to their creditors in return for a loan. As 
this system is likely to be abused, the Government of Bombay have issued 
instructions to the Collec tor of Banaskantha to set up Panchayats consisting 
of two representatives each of workers and employers in all villages where 
this system is prevalent, to settle the terms of contract, wages, hours of 
work, etc. of the workers concerned. 


(ii) The Halt system which was prevalent in the Surat District was akin 
to Begar inasmuch as a worker borrowing money from an employer was 
compelled to render service in the fields of his employer until the debt was 
paid in full- In May 1947, the Government of Bombay appointed the// a// 
Labour Enquiry Committee to enquire into the social and economic condi¬ 
tions of the Halis and to examine the relationship between the employers and 
the Halis regarding terms of employment, methods of w'age pavment, 
etc., with a vdew^ to suggesting measures for rehabilitating this class of agricul¬ 
tural labourers and for enabling them to live a life consistent with human 
dignity and self-respect. Prior to June 1948, the Halis and their families used 
to render forced labour in return for a loan taken from their masters, usually 
for marriage. Through the good offices of the Home Minister and the then 
Labour Minister, an amicable settlement w^as arrived at between the Kheduts 
and the Halis and a formal agreement was reached at Bardoli on the nth 
June, 1948. The terms of the agreement laid down wages for casual male 
labourers and male labourers employed on a yearly basis as w^ell as for children 
employed for domestic purposes on a yearly basis. The rates of wages for 
female labourers as well as for domestic work such as sweeping, washing, 
cleaning, fetching water, etc. were also laid down. It also provided safe¬ 
guards for the success of the agreement. The agreement, which came into 
force on the 17th June, 1948, abolished the Halt system in Surat district, and 
secured for the landless labourers decent working and living conditions. In 
order to settle disputes which might arise between the Kheduts and the labourers 
in the implementation of the terms of the settlement, Panchayats consisting 
of two representatives each of the Kheduts and the labourers were set up in 
all villages in Surat district where the Hali system was in existence. 



CHAPTER 6 


MADHYA PRADESH 


I. Introductory. 


Madhya Pradesh State forms a large triangle midway between Bom¬ 
bay and Bengal. Its area is 130,323 sq. miles, ol' which 80,766 sq. 
miles is formed by the old Central Provinces, 17,808 sq. miles by Berar 
and 31,749 sq. miles formerly held by feudatory chiefs of 14 States of the 
Chattisgarh agency and the State of Makrai of the Bhopal agency. The old 
States were merged in the then Central Provinces at the beginning of‘ 1948. 
Berar is no longer held on lease and the whole territory described above now 
forms Madhya Pradesh, which has been divided into 22 in place of the 
former 19 revenue districts. 


2. Zoning and selection of villages by stratified random sampling. 

Madhya Pradesh may roughly be divided into three tracts of up-land, 
with two intervening plains. In the north the Vindhya plateau is 
broken country covered with poor and stunted forests. Below its precipitous 
southern slopes stretches the rich wheat growing country of the Narmada 
Valley. Then comes the high Satpura, characterised by forest-covered hills 
and deep water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the Nagpur plain which, 
because of its broad stretches of deep black cotton soil, is one of the most 
important cotton tracts of India and the wealthiest part of Madhya Pradesh 
proper. The eastern half of the plain lies in the valley of the Wain-Ganga 
and is mainly a rice growing country. Its numerous irrigation tanks have 
given it the name of the ‘Lake Country’ of Nagpur. Further east is the far 
reaching rice country of Chattisgarh in the Mahanadi basin. The south-east 
of the State is again mountainous, containing 2,400 sq. miles of forest and 
precipitous ravines and is mostly inhabited by aboriginal tribes. The States 
of Bastar and Kanker (now the Bastar district) lie in this region. Berar forms 
the south-west portion of Madhya Pradesh and its characteristic feature is 
its rich black cotton soil. The State thus falls into three distinct zones, each 
having certain homogeneous characteristics. These have been named as 
(i) cotton-jowar, (ii) wheat, and (iii) rice zones for the purpose of this enquiry. 
The areas comprised in the three zones are indicated below: 

(i) Cotton-jowar zone .—Berar including the districts of Amraoti, Buldana, 

Akola and Yeotmal, the districts of Nagpur, Wardha and Nimar; 
Warora tehsil of the Chanda district and Sausar tehsil of the 
Chhindwara district. 

(ii) Wheat zone .—^The districts of Jubbulpore, Saugor, Hoshangabad, 

Betul, Mandla (excluding Mandla tehsil) and Chhindwara 
(excluding Sausar and Seoni tehsils). 
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(iii) Rice zone ,—The districts of Bastar, Surguja, Raigarh, Raipur, 
Drug, Bilaspur, Bhandara, Balaghat and Chanda (excluding 
Warora tehsil) and the tehsils of Mandla and Seoni. 

Village lists for each zone were obtained and villages were selected by 
stratified random sampling for the enquiry. Fifteen of these were in the cotton- 
jowar zone, 15 in the wheat zone and 30 in the rice zone. 

3. Land tenure. 

The distribution according to land tenure of the villages surveyed is 
given in the statement below : 



Land Tenure 

Number of 
villages 

Percentage 

distribution 

Area 

(acres) 

percentage 

distribution 

Ryotwan 



13-3 

10964.20 

13.6 

Mal^uznri 

. 

44 

73-3 

59061.02 

73-4 

Jzanlari 


I 

1-7 

• t'O 

3.8 

Tht’kedari 


. I 

1-7 

629.08 

0.8 

Zainindari 


6 

10.0 

6720.83 

8.4 


Total 

60 

100.0 

80470.13 

100.0 


Zonal variations in respect of the prevalent systems of land tenure are 
now of historical interest (^nly as the zomindari, malguzari and other analogous 
tenures under which the cntiie villages were owned by a proprietor or a body of 
proprietors have been abolished by the State Government under the Madhya 
Pradesh Abolition of Proprietary Rights Act, 1950 (I of 1951). 

4. Rainfall. 

The following statement shows the average annual rainfall in each zone 
and the State as a whole. 


Zone 


Average annual 
rainfall 


Cotton-;oM;ar ........ 40'' 

Wheat . .. 49^^ 

Rice ......... 50"^ 

STATE.. 47' 
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There arc considerable variations within the same zone. The lowest rain¬ 
fall in the cotton-jowar zone is in Berar (35 inches) and the highest in the same 
zo|ie is 47.73 inches in the Nagpur district. The Jubbulpore and Mandla 
districts of the wheat zone have an average rainfall of 56.5 inches whereas in 
the Chhindwara district of the same zone, it is 41 *90 inches. The rainfall in 
the rice zo^e is more or less uniform except in the forest covered areas 
where it is somewhat more than the average. 

5. Area, population and occupational classification. 

(i) The total population of the State was 19,631,615 in 1941 and 
21,247,533, according to the Census of 1951, denoting an increase of 8 2 
per cent, during the last decade. Of the total population, 18,370,194 or 
86*5 per cent, was rural and 2,877,339 or 13*5 per cent, urban. The 
density per square mile in 1951 was 163*0. 


(ii) The distribution according to area and population of the villages 
selected is given in table 36 (Appendices). Of 60 villages, ii or 19.3 per 
cent, fell in the population group of 101-200 and 15 or 25 per cent, in the 
group of 201-300. As many as 45 or 75 percent, of the sample villages had 
a population not exceeding 500. The average population per village was 
397 and average area 1341. i acres. 

(iii) This distribution of families by occupation is given in table 37 
(Appendices). Of a total of 4,991 families, 4,291 or 86 per cent, were 
agriculturists, including 1,992 or 39.9 per cent, families of agricultural 
workers (25.3 per cent, without land and 14.6 per cent, with land). 


(ivj The following statement shows the occupational classification of 
agricultural families : 


Zone 

Number 

of 

villages 

Popula- 

Total 
■ number 

Average 

Number of agricultural 
families 

_A_ 

tion 

of 

families 

family 

Owner!! 

Tenants 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

workers 

Total 

Ooiton-jowar 

*5 

6,845 

1,506 

4.6 

200 

266 

905 

i» 37 i 

Wheat 


5»528 

x,2i8 

4-5 

51 

532 

325 

9«8 

Rice 

30 

11,428 

2,267 

5-0 

97 

1,177 

762 

2,012 

Total 

60 

23,801 

4»99X 

•• 

348 

i>975 

i »992 

4,291 
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6 . Land utilisation. 

(i) Details of the classification and utilisation of land in the sample 
villages are given in table 38 (Appendices). An unhappy feature of agriculture 
here was the negligible role played by irrigation. Of 23056.69 acres, 
the net area sown in the sample villages of the Cotton-^/owar and the 
Wheat zones, the area irrigated was only 84.78 acres. Even in the 
Rice zone the area covered by irrigation was only one-fifth of the net area 
sown. With such inadequate irrigation facilities the land cropped more 
than once during the year formed only 9.6 per cent, of the net area sown 
(5265.1 out of 37120.27 acres). The consolidated figures for the whole 
State, as published by the Department of Agriculture in “Statistics of 
Rainfall, Area, Production and Trade of Agricultural Commodities in 
Madhya Pradesh” (Vol. I, pages 64 and 65) show that the total area under 
irrigation and the land cropped more than once formed only 5.94 per cent- 
anci 13.1 per cent, respectively of the net area sown in the State, llie position 
after the merger of 14 feudatory States in the old Central Provinces was 
not reflected in these figures but the entire area merged in Madhya Pradesh 
was devoid of irrigation and was one of the most undeveloped tracts of 
the State. 

(ii) 'Phe distribution of sample villages according to the percentage of area 
cultivated to the total cultivable area is shown in the following statement: 


Percentage of art'a cultivated to total cultivable area* Number of 

" sample villages 


Under 40 










Nil 

40 and under 45 










1 

45 and under 50 










Nil 

50 and under 55 










4 

55 and under 60 










4 

60 and under 65 










9 

<>5 and under 70 










3 

70 and under 75 










5 

75 and under 80 









• 

5 

80 and under 85 










6 

85 and under 90 









• 


90 and under 95 









• 

*4 

95 and under 100 

• 


. 







3 


Total . 59 

Nofe.—L and utilisation figures were not available for i village. 

♦Total cultivable area here includes (i) the area actually cultivated, (ii) cultivable waste 
;and (iii) current fallows. 
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These figures indicate the scope for bringing more land under cultivation. 
In about 14 per cent, of the sample villages, the area actually cultivated was less 
than 60 per cent, of the total cultivable area. Another 14 per cent, of the villages 
fell in the range of 60 and under 65 per cent. 


7. Area and yield of principal crops. 

The following statement shows the area and yield of principal crops in 
the State for the last three years: 


Crop 



Area (in 

thousand acres) 

_A_ 

Yield (in 

thousand ions) 

-A...__ _ 

t — 

1947-48 

1948-49 

^ r 

1949-50 

1947.48 

1948-49 

—^ 

1949-50 

Rice • 



8,609 

8,763 

8,839 

2,304 

2,320 

2,569 








(Bagad) 

{Bngad) 

Jowar 

• 


.'>>023 

5,061 

4,526 

1,200 

753 

894 

Wheat • 

• 


L749 

1,895 

2,59 J 

268 

418 

499 

Gram 

• 


1,5^6 

1,647 

L739 

252 

345 

304 

Bajra 

• 


iz8 

103 

102 

23 

14 

15 

Maize 

• 


271 

273 

283 

62 

65 

69 

Kodo-Kutki 

• 


2.054 

2,075 

2,087 

198 

ny 

203 

Cotton • 

- 

■ 

2,910 

3 /H 4 

2,819 

576 

346 

298 

Groundnut 

• 

• 

604 

629 

720 

H9 

158 

171 

Linseed • 



1,098 

1,124 

1,158 

75 

91 

93 


Source ,—District Returns compiled by tlie Food Department. 


Table 39 (Appendices) gives figures in respect of areas under principal 
crops in the sample villages of each zone. 
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S . Agricultural calendar. 


The following statement shows the agricultural calendar both for the 
kharif and the rahi crops. Rice, jowar^ kodo, bajra, groundnut, cotton and 
arhar are the principal kharif crops while wheat, masury gram, peas and 
ieora are the main rabi crops: 


Operations 


Kharif crops Rabi crops 


Ploughing 




Vaishakh or the 29th 
April to 27th May. 

First ploughing in 

Vaishakh and second 
ploughing or harrowing 
. in Asvin and Kartik* 

Sowing . 

• 

- 

• 

Mriga or 7th to 20th 
June. 

Asvin and Kartik or 
the 23rd September to 
20th November. 

Transplanting . 


• 

• 

Ashadh or 27th June to 
25th July. 


Weeding 

• 

• 

• 

Pushya, Asheeskay Magha 
and Purva or the 19th 
July to 12th September. 

Margashirsha or the 21st 
November to 19th 
December. 

Harvesting 

• 

• 

• 

Kartik and Margashirsha 
or the 22nd October to 
I9lh December. 

Phalgun and Chaitra or 
the 17th February to 
28th April. 


The agricultural year in the State begins on the ist June and ends on the 
31st May. 

The agricultural calendar mentioned above is not rigid and the duration for the 
different operations vary slightly according to the nature of soil and seasonal 
peculiarities. 

9. Kinds of farm labour. 

(i) Farm labour consisted of men, women and children. Men were generally 
employed for strenuous work such as ploughing, puddling, harrowing, embank¬ 
ing, uprooting nurseries for transplantation of paddy, hoeing, songan 
(cutting stalks of jowar and tur)j fencing, arranging the harvested crop 
into bundles and carrying them to the threshing floor and threshing. 
Women were employed for lighter work such as sowing, weeding, transplanting 
harvesting, winnowing, etc. Children were engaged on grazing cattle, weedi^, 
harvesting and, other lighter work, but well-built children were not in- 
requently employed on strenuous work usually performed by men. 
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(ii) Agricultural workers were either attached or casual. Attached 
workers were employed for the whole year or for shorter periods of three to 
six months. A cultivator required one adult male worker or a boy above 15 
years as an attached servant for an area of 10 to 15 acres in the cotXon-jowar 
and the wheat zones and for an area of about 5 acres in the rice zone. One 
pair of bullocks could manage this area. Rice cultivation involving puddling 
entailed greater strain on the bullocks than cultivation in the coiton-jowvr 
and wheat zones. Generally, hc-bufialoes were employed for this work in the 
Chattisgarh area of the rice zone. Small cultivators could not afford to 
engage workers for the whole year and usually employed suitable persons 
for a month or two in the ploughing season and for about three months at 
the time of harvesting and threshing. The attached workers were whole-time 
servants and performed every kind of agricultural operation. Ifhey 
also looked the after employers’ cattle and to do non-agricultural work as 
well if so desired. 

(iii) Apart from attached workers who constituted but a small percentage 
of all agricultural workers, men, women and children were engaged 
on time or on piece wages for all kinds of agricultural operations. Piece rates 
were almost universal in embanking. For digging an area variously called 
Pasodi (67.5 c. ft.) Diggni or Dangni (36 c. ft.), a worker was paid an 
agreed rate. He had also to carry the earth dug to the embankment as a part 
of the operation. Piece rates were also current for uprooting nurseries, 
harvesting and weeding; the unit for determining piece wages in these 
operations was usually some conventional area to be harvested or weeded. 
It was customary to give a specific portion of the crop harvested as wages. 
Casual workers engaged on daily wages were paid either in cash or in 
kind. Wages in kind consisted of paddy or kodo in the rice zone, wheat or 
gram in the wheat zone and jowar in the cotion-jowar zone. For harvesting, 
however, the worker was usually paid in the produce harvested. This practice 
was sometimes inconvenient to the workers who had little use for Com¬ 
modities such as cotton or groundnut. The prevalence of a bewildering variety 
of w^eights and measures made it difficult to calculate the value of wages 
paid in kind. A pailie in one village meant i i/4 standard seers and in another 
2 1 1 2 seers and in backward areas a basket of a conventional size was sometimes 
used for measuring the grain to be paid as wages. The workers w^ere generally 
paid in kind for all operations in the Chattisgarh and in the merged areas of 
the rice zone. Both types of payment were current in the cotion-jowar and 
the wffieat zones but the tendency to pay wages in cash was growing due to 
the increasing prices of cereals and also on account of the cultivation of com¬ 
mercial crops to a greater extent. Wages for harvesting and threshing were, 
however, paid in kind throughout the State. 

(iv) Gang or group labour, —There was an annual exodus of about i ,000 w ork¬ 
ers from Uttar Pradesh and Vindhya Pradesh into the wheat zone of Madhya 
Pradesh during the month of Falgun (February-March). These workers moved 
and worked in gangs consisting of men, women and children. Usually 
two or three families moved together. This imported labour was engaged 
on piece rates. The unit for determining the wage was 20 bundles of 
approximately a uniform size. An average worker who harvested 
20 bundles of wheat or gram in a day received one bundle as wages; 
the grain in a bundle amounted to about 2 srs, 12 chhs, to 3 srs, worth 
Re. 1 to Rs. 1/2/- in the case of gram and Rs. i/8/- in the case of wheat. 
The average daily earning of a worker on this basis came to Rs. 1/4/-. 
Members of the entire gang worked together and its leader received 
the total remuneration for the work done by all members of the 
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gang. There was no complaint about the distribution of wages between 
the members. These workers earned more than the local employees but 
were more proficient than local labour. In certain parts of the rice zone, 
especially in the Bhandara and Balaghat districts, the operation of first 
ploughing, locally known as Ckirata^ and transplanting were entrusted 
to a group of workers, the whole field being given on hunda or contract, to 
a group for a specific amount. The average daily earning of a worker 
amounted to Rs. i /8/- in such cases. This method of employment was not 
usual and was resorted to only when labour was scarce or when a job had 
to be finished in a short time. 

10. Wages and hours of work. 

Casual Workers — 

(i) Table 40 (Appendices) gives details of average daily wages paid 
for the different agricultural operations to men, women and children during 
the years 1938-39 and 1948-49. 7 'he table shows that it was not customary 
to allow perquisites in the form of meals or clothing to casual workers. 

(ii) The working day usually consisted of 8 hours hut might be as much 
as 10 hours during the sowing season. The strong breeze in the early hours 
of the morning and in the late hours of the evening was utilized for winnowing 
and threshing and it was customary to engage workers from 4-0 a.m. to 8-0 
a.m. and again from 6-0 p.m. to lo-o p.m. during the winnowing and thresh¬ 
ing season. Higher wages were allowed, as a rule, in such cases. 

(iii) In the case of women attending to household duties; the working day 
generally consisted of only 6 hours. 

(iv) For facility of reference the following summary tables have been 
prepared to show the 1948-49 and the 1938-39 wage levels in the State for 
major agricultural operations. The cash value of wages paid in kind has 
been taken into consideration in arriving at the figures. 


Zone 


Year 


Cash value of average daily wage 


Men 


Women 


Child len 


(a) Ploughing — 






Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. F- 

Ootion-Jowar 

• 

• 

• 1938-39 

>948-49 

043 

0 13 0 

(305-9) 

.. 

Wheat 

• 

• 

1938-39 

1948-49 

037 

0 15 9 
( 439 - 5 ) 

.. 

Rice 

• 

• 

1938-39 

1948-49 

025 

0 11 I 
(458.6) 

.. 021 

0 9 IC 
(472.0) 

STAIE 

• 

* 

1938-39 

1948-49 

033 

012 6 

(384.6) 

021 
0 9 10 
(472.0) 
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Cash VB 

ilue of average daily wage 

/one 

Year 

t - 

Men 

W’ciiiien 

Chilclien 

(b) Embanking — 


Rk. a. P. 

Rs. A. 1 “. 

Rs. A l\ 

Cotton '^Jowar 

1.^48-49 

0 4 2 

0 10 0 

(240.0 ) 

•• 


Wheat , 

»y 3^^-39 

0 2 3 

0 II 10 



Rice. 

* 93 ^ 3-39 

194B-49 

0 3 0 

013 0 

( 433 * 3 ) 



SIATE 

^ 93 ^K 39 

1948-49 

0 3 0 

012 6 



(c) Sowing — 

Cotton-j^ozc< 7 r 

193^*39 

* 94^^-49 

049 

0 14 3 
(300.O) 

0 2 C) 

0 7 2 

(286.7) 

- 

Wheat - . . . 

i 93^-39 
1948-49 

0 3 II 

0 12 5 

( 3 ' 7 -o) 

027 

0 12 0 
(464.3) 

0 2 Of 

092* 

„ (45^.3^ 

Rice ..... 

193^-39 

1948-49 

026 

0 11 10 

(473-s) 

020 

085 

(420.8) 

0 2 I 

094 

(448.0) 

STATE . . . , 

Jt 935-39 

1948-49 

037 

0 12 7 
(SSJ-s*) 

024 
089 
(375-o) 

021 

094 

(4^8.0) 
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Zone 

Year 

Cash value of average daily wage 

t — 

Men 

Women 

Children 

(d) Transplanting — 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


» 93 S -39 

1948-49 

Not 

employed. 


Wheat .... 

193^-39 

1948-49 

Not 

employed. 


Rice .... 

*938-39 

194 8-49 

0 u 0 
092 
(43.8- 3 ) 

0 2 3 

9 7 

( 4 «.-,. 9 ) 

0 1 JO 

0 7 4 

(400.0) 

STATE .... 

1938-39 

1948-49 

0 2 0 

0 9 2 

(458.3) 

023 
*>9 7 
( 4 i^ 5 - 9 ) 

0 J 10 

074 

{ 4 t><».t>) 

(e) Harvesting — 





Cotlon-Jc^ir/ir 

1938-39 

1948-49 

043 

0 14 2 

( 333 - 3 ) 

0 2 3 

096 
(422.2) 

•• 

Wheat .... 

*938-39 

*948-49 

0 3 

0 15 8 

(522.0) 

0 2 (i 

0 10 0 

(400.0) 

0 2 0 

090 
(450.0) 

Rice .... 

*938-39 

1948-49 

02^ 
010 0 

(400.0) 

0 2 0 

086 

(425.0) 

0 I 10 
0 8 0 

(436.4) 

STATE 

*938-39 

1948-49 

033 

012 8 

(389.7) 

0 2 3 

0 9 6 

(422.2) 

020 
0 8 3 

(4*2.5) 


Note.— 

(a) I'lgurcs wnnm brackets denote the index iiuinoeis oi wages with those of 1938-39 as 100. 

(b) Wages in all agricultural operations nave not ocen mentioned as detailed tables 
bowing wages for ten agricultural operations are already included in the appendices. Wages 
lOr threshing are almost equal to those for harvesting. 
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II. Attached workers, 

(i) The usual system was for the employer to make a cash payment of 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 50 to the worker at the beginning of the year. In addition, the 
workers were also allowed a specific quantity of grain in monthly instalments. 
Employment was cither for the whole year or for six months, but in some cases 
the workers were engaged for three or four months only during the year, lire 
hours of work were not fixed, but were usually from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., with 
two hours rest interval in the afternoon. Perquisites were only nominal. In the 
cotion-jowar zone it was custoinary to give one pair of shoes worth Rs. 3 and 
cloth worth Rs. 3/8/- to Rs. 4, or a blanket worth Rs. 8 to a worker during 
the year. The same types of perquisites were given in the villages survey¬ 
ed in other zones of the Stale. The system of providing one meal (either in 
the morning or at mid-day) worth annas -/3/6 on an average was prevalent 
during the busy season in the cotior\-jowar and wheat zones. In addition, 
the workers were invited fjr meals on important festivals, e.g.^ Pola, Dmsera, 
Bhujalia and Holi, Attached workers were not ordinarily treated to meals in 
the rice zone except on important festivals. I'he average cash value of the 
remuneration including perquisites of an attached worker was as follows: 

(o) CoUon-jowar zone, —Rs. 266 a year or Rs. 22 a month. In 
two villages the yearly wage came to Rs. 204 and Rs. 216 
respectively and in one village it was only Rs. 144. This low 
remuneration was due to the fact that the worker was indel)ted 
to his employer. 

{h) Wheat zone. —Rs. 258 a year or Rs. 21/8/- a month. In five 
villages of the zone the average remuneration worked out at 
Rs. 18 a month and in one village (Daduria) it was as low as 
Rs. 14 a month, 

{c) Rice zone ,—The average in the districts of Bhandara and Balaghat 
was Rs. 20 a month but the zonal average was only Rs. 15 a month. 
The lowest remuneration was in Matiadand (Rs, 8 a month). 
In Deorsur and Newari the w^ages were Rs. 11 a month. In the 
remaining villages the monthly remuneration ranged from Rs. 
13 to Rs. 19. 

(ii) A common method used by employers in the State was to advance loans 
to needy workeis who had no savings to meet expenditure on occasions such as 
births, deaths, marriages or illness in their family. The loans w^ere advanced 
on the condition that repayment would be made in the form of personal 
service valued at an agreed amount. Such transactions w'cre frequently reduced 
to writing on stamped paper in the presence of witnesses. The illiterate 
needy worker was always at a disadvantage in such dealings. 

(iii) No holidays with pay were allowed except on the important festivals 
mentioned above. If the worker absented himself on any da)' because of illness or 
some other unavoidable reason, his wages for that day were either deducted or 
he was required to make good any period of absence by putting in the required 
additional number of days after the expiry of his contract. However, all 
employers were not alike in this respect and some maintained a human 
touch in their relations with the employees. 
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12. Frequency distribution of wage quotations according to wage 

GROUJ’S AND LOW WAGE AREAS. 

(i; Averai^es alone do not give sufficient indication of the wage levels prevail¬ 
ing in different parts of the State. 'Fhe data collected during the first stage 
of the enquiry showed that there were many ti acts where the existing wage 
level was relatively low, 'Fables 41,42 and 43 (Appendices) show^s the frequency 
distribution of wage quotations according to daily wages for various agricul¬ 
tural operations. Separate tables for nier, women and children have been 
prepared. 'Fhesc tables show that a daily wage of less than 10 annas w^as being 
paid to men in a numhc'r t>f villages. The largest number ot* quotations 
for men fell in the wage group of “As. 12 and less than As. 14'’. 
In some villages women and children were paid a daily wage of less than 
As. 6. In their case the most frequent wage group \vas “As. 6 and less 
than As. 10”. 

(ii) Since the villages where the agricultural labour enquiry was conducted 
were selected by the process of stratified random sampling, it is not possible 
to indicate here all the low wage areas of the State. T he following statement, 
liow'cver, gives the sample villages where wages were found to be lower by 
about one-third than the average wage in the zone as a whole : 


Zone 

Sample \'illages where 

wages \vere low T elisil 

District 

I. 

. " Wodlu na 

Kelapur . 

. yeotnial. 


Janigaon 

Moi'si 

. Amraoti. 

II. Wheat 

Piparia 

Niwas 

Mandia. 


Khirani 

. Jiibbulporc 

. Jubbulporc. 


Patalda 

Uarda 

Hoshangabad. 


Daduria 

Multai 

. Betul. 

III. Rice . 

Raspalli 

Siroricha 

. Chanda. 


Sagonia 

. Mandia 

. Mandia. 


Matiadand 

Bilaspur 

Bilaspur. 


Iragaon 

Kondagaon 

Basiar. 


Badgaon 

Narayanpur 

. Bastar. 


Chirnra 

Kawardha 

. Drug. 


Bhursctola 

Khairagarh 

. Drug* 


Jampali 

Sarangarh 

Raigarh. 


Newari 

Mancndragarh 

. Surguja. 


13. Prices. 


The retail prices at which agricultural w^orkers obtained their articles 
of consumption were collected by the field staff from the w^eekly markets 
nearest to the selected villages. The prices published by the State Govern¬ 
ment in official gazettes were also referred to. The official prices were 
particularly useful in respect of the pre-war year 1938-39, as it was not 
always easy for the field staff to get reliable price data for that period 
by local enquiries. The following statement shows the retail prices of 
important articles of consumption: 
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Notes.— 

(ti) Prices are for i tmL of' 40 sec^s. 

{b} Index numbers of prices are given in brackets v\iili 100 as base for i93fi-39. 
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14. Wages and prices. 

The cost of living index number for agricultural workers cannot be worked 
out unless the pattern of their consumption is known. The results of the 
intensive family survey will throw considerable light on this aspect, but from 
the data collected during the first stage of the enquiry, it is evident that agri¬ 
cultural wages, in general, have not kept pace with the increase in prices 
during the last decade. The statements relating to wages show that the 
index number of wages for 1948-49 comes to for ploughing, 416.7 

for embanking, 351.4 for sowing and 389.8 for harvesting in the case of 
men. The index numbers of prices for cereals and pulses given in the 
previous paragraph indicate however, that the average increase in prices 
has beer considerably greater. 

15. Fixation of minimum wages in non-agricultural employments. 

(i) The Madhya Pradesh State Gov^ernment have fixed minimum wages 
under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, in the following employments:— 

(i) Oil mills; 

(ii) Transport services; 

(iii) Cement; 

(iv) Potteries; 

(v) Glass industries; 

(vi) Bidi industry; 

(vii) Rice, flour or dal mills; 

(viii) Road construction and building operations; 

(ix) Stone breaking or stone crushing; 

(x) Textile mills; and 

(xi) Sweepers employed in local bodies. 

(ii) In all tliese employments the minimum daily wage fixed by the State 
Gov^ernment is not less than Rs. 1-2-0 a day, except in the case of employ¬ 
ments in rice, flour t)r dal mills, road construction and building operations, 
stone breaking or stone crushing, and menial employment in local bodies, 
where the average comes to As. 12 a day for men and As. 10 a day for 
women. 

(iii) The actual wages in these employments, especially in the rice, flour 
or dal mills, road construction and stone breaking, are usually higher than 
the mininaum wages fixed by the State Government. 

16. ‘Begar’ or involuntary labour. 

Compulsory exaction of labour by the landlords has been prohibited by 
section 88-A of the C.P. Tenancy Act, 1920 (Act I of 1920), and local enquiries 
in the sample villages showed that the landlords or bigger cultivators were 
no longer exacting labour from the workers without payment. The C.P. 
Tenancy Act, 1920, has recently been superseded by the Madhya Pradesh 
Abolition of Proprietary Rights Act, 1950. 



CHAPTER 7 


MADRAS 


Introductory. 


Madras State occupies the whole Southern Peninsula and with tlie 
merger of Banganapalle, Pudukkottai and Sandur, it has an area of 127,768 sq, 
miles. On the east it has a coast-line of about 1,250 miles on the Bay of 
Bengal and on the south, another of about 450 miles on the Arabian sea. The 
ports, with the exception of Madras, Cochin and Vishakhapatnarn, are merely 
open roadsteads. A plateau, vaiying in height above sea-level from about 
1,000 to about 3,000 feet and stretching northwards from the Nilgiri Hills, 
occu[)ies the central area of' the State. On either side are the Eastern and the 
Western Ghats which meet in the Nilgiris. The rivers, which flow from west 
to east, in their earlier course drain rather than irrigate the country; l)ut the 
deltas (jf the Godavari, Krishna and Can very prociuce good crops even in 
time of' drought. I’he State has been divided into 26 revenue districts for 
administrative purpo.ses. 

2. Zoning and selection of villages. 

(i) On geographical and agronomical considerations, the State was divided 
into seven zones for the purposes of this enquiry and 84 villages were selected 
by stiatified random sampling from village lists pertaining to each zone. 
According to the Report of the Economist for Enquiry into Rural Indebted¬ 
ness (1945), the State was divided into ten zones at the time of that enquiry. 
While following broadly the same lines, certain zones were amalgamated 
for the agricultural labour enquiry. I'he allocation of villages amongst the 
different zones is shown in the following statement : 


Zone 1 II III IV Y VI VII Total 


Number of villages 20 22 U 20 8 2 4 84 


(ii) The areas comprised in each zone are described below : 

Zone L —Covers broadly the plains of Vishakhapatnarn and East Goda¬ 
vari districts, West Godavari, Krishna, and Guntur districts and 
certain taluks of Nellore and Chinglcput districts. Paddy is 
cultivated in this zone as a rain-fed crop in sub-montane regions, 
but is grown as an irrigated crop in the delta lands of Krishna 
and Godavari districts. Mangoes are growm on a large scale in 
Vishakhapatnarn and Godavari districts while coconuts are 
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cultivated along the coastal villages. Alluvial soil is used for 
growing paddy, groundnut and millets in the fertile taluks of 
Ncllore and Cliingleput. 

.^one II .—Comprises the irrigated taluks of Cliingleput, South Arcot 
North At cot, dlruchirapalli and Madurai and the entire disirirts, 
of Tanjorc, Ramariathapuram and Tirunelveli. The distri<*ls of 
'riruchirapalli and Tanjore are more intensively cullivated 
than Madurai and Ramanathapurnm. Paddy is grown pre¬ 
dominantly as ail irrigated crop in Tanjore district and both 
as an irrigated and a dry croji in Tirnchirapalli. Iti Madurai, 
Tirunelveli and Ramanaihapuratn it is grown in river vallevs and 
tank-beds. Other important crops are cotton and gnumdnut 
in these tliree districts, cholayn in Madras, ewnhn. in 'i’irma'Iveli 
and cumlni, ra(ri and varagu in Ramanatliajiuram disiricl. Im¬ 
portant riv’crs, r."., Cauvery, Coleroon, Vallar, Pennaiyar, Gariilain, 
Palar, Ciiayyar and Ponne How through this zone. 

.^one III .—Includes the districts of Bcllary, ;\nantapur, Cudda.j>ah 

and Kurnool, the dry taluks of Darsi, Kanigiri and Podilt^ ol the 
Nellorc district and the former Sandur Slate, rccenily merged in 
Bcllary district. The soil in this region is poor in quality and vsith 
the exception of Siddhavatani and Rajampet in Cuddapah 

district, M.adakasira and Hindupur taluks of Anantapur district 
and the tracts irrigated Iiy tlic Tungabhadra clianncls in Bellary, 
the wide tre<‘-less expanses interspersed here and there l>y rocky 
hills are arid and ot' little use lor intensive cultivation. 'J'he rainfaU 
in these districts is precarious and visitations of lamine are more 
Ircqucnt than in any' other region. The chief crops raised are 
jonna, korra, lenai, cholarn, sajja, varagUy groundnut and cotton. 


/ F.—Consists of the dry taluks of South Arcot, North Arcot, Tiru- 
chirapalli and Madurai and the districts of CJhittoor, Salem and 
Coimbatore. These districts, known as Central Districts by- virtue 
of* their location, constitute the rain shadov/ region. Wdiile the 
West Coast has an abundant rainfall of gi to 128 inches, these 
Central Districts get only 27 to 38 inches a year. The important 
crops raised are cholam, cotU)n, groundnut and millets. 'Tobacco 
is also grown in the plains and tea (in Coimbatore) and coffee 
(in Salem) on the hills. 


.^one V .—Constitutes the districts of Malabar and South Kanara. 'This 
region is distinct from the others in many respects. The rainfall 
is copious. With the exception of the tributaries of Cauvery 
(Kabbarni, Rampur and Bhawani), the rivers flow from east to 
west, and after torrential flow waste their waters into the sea. 
There is hardly any irrigation work. The systems of land 
tenure and land leases are also different both in Malabar and 
South Kanara. The vegetation is typical of the tropics, and 
coconut, arecanut and paddy are grown. Pepper and carda¬ 
moms are cultivated in the area cleared of the jungle. Hill paddy 
and other minor cereals are grown on the hill slopes. There arc 
also coffee and tea plantations on the Wynaad ranges. 
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VL —Comprises the district of Nilgiris which is a hilly region 
v\ cll suited " or the cultivation of sub-tropical crops, '^llie impor* 
tant crops cultivated arc potatoes, wheal, barley, vegetables, 
ragi^ sarmi and koralt. The major plantation crops arc t('a and coffee 

.^one VJL —Covers the ageni y tiacls of Vishakhapatnam and East Goda¬ 
vari. The system ol cultKation is different I'roiii that of 
the plains since in the interior of the agency tracts shifting 
cultivation is common. 

3. Land tenure. 

(i) 'I'he following statement sliow's the distribution of sample villages 
ac cording to land tenuie: 


Land tenure 

Number 

\ illa,«;es 

Percentage 

distribution 

Art a 

(a('res) 

l’ercenl«ag( 

distribution 

I. Ryohniri ... 

:>4 

64.2 

110728.05 

72.0 

JI. Z^imindmi . . , . 

2<.) 

as.ti 

306(^8. (.)() 


III. Inamdari 

3 

3-6 

52“ ■4.') 

3-4 

IV. Hasm . 

1 

1.2 

111 ^. l>8 

0.7 

V. Others .... 

6 

7.2 

1 

4.0 

I'nlal 

84 

100.0 


100.0 

(ii) The zamindari tenure 

and certain 

kinds of 

Ina?ns Avere abolished 


by the Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Ryotwari) Act, 1948. 
I’he general tenure in the State is now Ryotwari under which the ryot^ who 
is a registered owner cT the ryotwari holding, is the proprietor of land directly 
responsible for payment of land revenue to the Government without the 
intervention of any intermediary. Subject to the presumption of State owner¬ 
ship of all land and the obligation to pay the land revenue, the ryot has absc^lute 
discretion to sell, mortgage, gift or lease the holding. 


.4. Rainfall. 


The amount and intensity of rainfall are influenced by the mountain systems 
^hich vary from region to region. The annual rainfall and the number of 
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rainy days over which it is distributed are shown in the following statement. 
The figures arc based on the normals furnished by the Meteorological 
Department. 


District 

The W tfst Coast (MaJabar & South Kariara) 
Northern Circars (V’^ishakhapatnam, East CJodavari, 
West Gfxlav'ari, Krishna and Guntur) 

The Deciian (Kurnooh Bellary, Anantapur, Cudda- 
pah) ....... 

The Carnatic (Nellore, C^hingleput and South Arcot) 
The Central DistricLs (North Arcot, Chittoor, 
Salem and Coimbatore ) .... 

Southern Drsts. (Tiruchirapalli, I'arijore, Madurai, 
Ramanathapuram, Tirunelveli). . 

Nil.cjiris ........ 


Rainfall in 
inches 

Number of 
rainy days 

91 to ia8 

82 to 95 

to 42 

46 to 64 

22 to 27 
to 47 

36 to 42 
43 to 54 

27 to 38 

47 to 52 

17 to 29 

74 

22 to 30 
104 


5. Area, popui.ation and occupational classification. 

(i) The area of the State after the merger of Pudukkottai, Banganapallc 
and Sandur is 127,768 sq. miles. The total population according to the 
1951 census was 57,016,002 of which 45,832,268 or 80 4 per cent, 
were rural. The total population in 1941 was 49,847,508. The population 
had thus increased by 14 -4 per cent, during tlic last decade. 

(ii) The distribution of sample villages according to area and population 
is shown in table 44 (Appendices). Four of these villages (4.8 per cent.) fell in 
the population group of “above 4,000” and 3 (3.6 per cent.) in the group of 
“101-200”. More than half the villages (44 or 52.4 per cent.) had a population 
exceeding 1,000. Of the remaining 40 villages, 19 had a population of 500 or 
below. T’he average population per sample vilhige was 1,457, with an average 
area of i,8o6 acres, and an average density of population of 516 per sq. mile. 

(hi) h’he distribution of families by occupations in the sample village 
is shown in the following statement: 


Occupation and status 

Total number 
of families 

Percentage 
to total 
number of 
families 

Agricultural owners ...... 

6,1.'’):) 

23-9 

Agricultural tenants ...... 

i »730 

6.7 

Agricultural workers— 

(a) without land 6,8161 

(if) with land .... 5,63ij 

‘-447 

. 48.4 

Total agricultural famiUes 

20,332 

79-0 

Non-agricuhural labourers .... 

697 

2.7 

Artisans ........ 

1,206 

4.7 

Traders ........ 

1,068 

4. I 

Others ........ 

2,441 

9-5 

Total non-agricultural families 

5 * 4*2 

2Z .0 

All families 

25*744 

100.0 


100.0 
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The percentage of families of non-ciiltivating owners and tenants to the 
total number of families of agricultural owners and tenants was quite small 
(5.1 and o. 5 respectively). 

(iv) The distribution of agricultural families in the various zones is shown 
in the following statement ; 


Zone 

Population 

Total 

number 

of 

families 

Average 
size of 
family 

Number of agricultural families 

/- 

Owners 

Tenants 

Workers 

lotaf 

I 



4.6 

*» 5 f >4 

316 

2,555 

4.425 

IT . 

27,278 

8, *45 

4.4 

1,698 

47 * 

3.022 

5 . *91 

Ill . 

10,4157 

*»972 

5-3 

580 

38 

1,01G 

*.854 

IV . 

32,170 

7 »o 83 

4.6 

*.457 

249 


5,486 

V . 

20,838 


5.8 

298 

617 

I ,480 

2,395 

VI . 

5 .f >39 

1,004 

5.0 

467 

3 

438 

908 

VII . 

1,400 

3*2 

4-5 

101 

16 

156 

273 

Total 

122,358 

25^744 

4.8 


*. 73 <'> 


20,332 


6. Irrigation. 


The State has three important rivers, namely, the Godavari, Krishna 
and Cauvery, besides a considerable number of smaller rivers and tributaries. 
They are of basic importance to the agricultural economy of the State as 
they constitute the sources of canal irrigation. It is estimated that the irrigation 
systems of the Krishna and Cauvery rivers each serve about one million acres. 
The total irrigated area in the State in 1948-49 was 9,854,212 acres constituting 
32.2 per cent, of the total net area sown. Of the total irrigated area 4,689,569 
acres or 47.6 per cent, were irrigated by canals, 3,044,529 acres or 30.9 
per cent, by tanks, 1,784,166 acres or 18. i per cent, by wells and 335,948 
acres or 3.4 percent, by other sources, e.g.^ spring channels. The percent¬ 
age of irrigated area to the total net area sown was above the State average of 
32.2 per cent, in Vishakhapatnam, East Godavari, West Godavari, Krishna, 
Ghinglcput and Tanjore districts, it being 76.3, 69.5, 87.8, 56.9, 65 and 
86 respectively. It was below the average in Salem, Coimbatore, Cuddapah, 
Tiruchirapalliand Guntur district, being 16.3, 30.0, 23. r, 27.9 and 20.9* 
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respectively, and much below the average in Bellary, Kurnool and Anantapur 
districts, where it was 2.7, 5.2 and 9.7 respectively. In general, the areas in 
zones I and II had belter irrigation facilities than the remaining parts of 
the State. 

7. Land uriusAnoN. 

(i) In 1948-49 the net ai ca sown in the State was 30,934,289 acres, forming 
38.3 per cent, of the total area. The net area sown in the districts of Nilgiris, 
CTiittoor,South Knnara, Cuddapah, East Godavari, Vishakapatnam, Ncllore, 
Ramanathapiirain, Chingleput, Salein, North Arcot, Coimbatore, Madurai 
and 'firunelveli ranged from 15 to 40 per cent, of the total area. 'The low per¬ 
centage in these districts was due to the large extent oi forest areas and 
unculiivable wastes. The net area sown varied from 40 to 43 per cent, in 
Kurnool, Malabar and Tiruchirapalli. It was between 45 but below 50 per cent, 
in West Godavari, Anantapur and South Arcot districts, and above 
30 ]ier cent, in Kvisima, Guntur, Bcllary and Tanjore districts. The total culti- 
val)lc area in the State was 32,872,409 acres and the net area sown loj nied 
38.5 per cent, of the total eultivablc area. 


(ii) The classificatign of the cultivated, cultivable and unculiivable lands 
in each zone is shown in tal.)le 43 (Appendices). I’he figures given in this 
table indicate that notwithstanding the irrigation facilities in the State, the 
area cropped more than once formed only a small portion ol the net area 
sown. The following statement gives brief details. 



Zone 

Nei area 
sown 

Area cropped 
more than 
once 

Percent age of 
(31 to (2) 


(■) 

(^) 

(3) 

(4) 

I 


(acres) 

16627.29 

acres 

5 « 4 g.i 2 

35 - 

II 


1527G.07 

1604.90 

10.50 

in 


14968.73 

G72.2O 

4.40 

IV 


*7951-55 

2247.14 

12.52 

V 


6760.59 

982.67 

* 4*54 

VI 


2955.99 

310.00 

10.49 

VII . 


821.10 

107.28 

13.07 


Total 

75361.34 

•« 773 . 3 i 

15.62 
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(iii) The distribution of sample villages according to the percentage of 
area cultivated to total cultivable area is shown in the following statement. 
In 16 out of the 80 villages for which data were available, the area actually 
cultivated was less than 50 per cent, of the total cultivable area. 


Percentage of area cultivated 

to total cultivable area 

Number of 
villages 

Under rio . . 


Aii 

a/id under 25 


I 

and under 

. • 

0 

and und(-r 


Ail 

35 and under \q 


3 

4f) and under /jf, 


7 

4") ancJ under 50 


3 

50 and under 55 


4 

f,,') anti under 60 


4 

<>(> and under 65 


7 

65 and under 70 


5 

and under 75 


5 

75 and under Oo 


5 

lio and under 85 


7 

r>5 and under 90 


5 

90 and under 95 . . 


8 

93 and under too 


H 


Total 

80 


Note .—Figures for 4 villages were not available. 

Area and yield of principal crops. 

(i) The main crops grown in the villages selected were paddy, ragi and 
cholam among food crops and gingelley and groundnut among commercial 
crops. In zones I, II, III and V, paddy and ragi w^ere grown mainly as irrigated 
crops, while in zones IV, VI and VII, they were grown generally as unirrigated 
crops. Cholam was usually raised as a dry crop in all the regions. Cash crops 
such as gingelley and groundnut were grown mainly as dry crops only. Table 46 
(Appendices) shows the total irrigated and unirrigated areas under different 
crops in each zone. 
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(ii) The following statement shows the area and yield of principal crops 
in the State for the years 1948-49 and 1949-50. 


Area (in 1000 acres) Yield (in 1000 tons) 


Crop 

r“ - ^ — 

«948-49 

1949-50 

( -— 

1948-49 

19^9-50 

Rice ..... 

10,430 

10,599 

4,284 

4,050 

jfowar ..... 

4,777 

4,750 

1,137 

1,109 

Bajra ..... 

2,359 

2,350 

502 

53<i 

. 

1,610 

1,526 

647 

595 

Sugarcane ..... 

176 

iBi 

533 

500 

Groundnut ..... 

3.<>99 

3,7<i7 

1,480 

'.r )67 

Gotlon ..... 

'.633 

1,691 

342* 

44ti* 

Source. —Season and Crop Reports. 


♦In thousand bales of 392 lbs. each. 

9. Kinds of farm labour and types of wage payment. 

(i) The agricultural workers could be classified as attached and casual. 
The former were engaged for the whole year or during the busy season for a 
period of three to six months. They were locally called Kambari^ JeethagadUy 
SedyagadUy PalekapUy Panneyal, etc. Men were employed for agricultural opera¬ 
tions and children were usually engaged as graziers. Women were sometimes 
employed as attached workers for cleaning the cattle-sheds in the morning 
and for lighter agricultural operations. The attached workers were not allowed 
to work with any person other than their regular employer. PayTnent to the 
attached workers was made in kind and perquisites like meals, chappalsy I)lankets, 
etc., and certain conventional supplements in the form of grain during the 
harvesting and threshing seasons were also usually given to them. 

(ii) The casual workers, called Dina Cooli or Coolivadulu consisted of men, 
women and children who were engaged either on time or on piece rates. 
Piece rates were most common for harvesting and threshing but were also 
current to a small degree for transplanting and manuring. Payments were made 
in cash or in kind but wages were mostly paid in cash for ploughing, embank¬ 
ing, harrowing, manuring and sowing. For other operations, the workers 
w^ere paid cither in cash or in kind. The system of allowing perquisites to 
casual workers was practised to some extent. In 12 to 14 per cent, of the sample 
villages, the casual workers were provided with one meal in addition to 
their wages in cash ov kind. The system of paying wages partly in cash 
and partly in kind was found to be rare. 

(iii) Group or gang labour ,—Gangs of workers were engaged in the month of 
Falgunam (Fcbruary-March) for threshing. Piece rates were usually current 
for such workers. Four per cent, of the threshed grain was allowed to each 
member of the gang whether man, woman or child. The average earning 
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of a worker on this basis amounted to As. -/io/8 a day. This was not a high 
wage but the system of engaging gangs was prevalent in the agency tracts 
of Vishakhapatnam and East Godavari where the general wage level was 
generally low. No special perquisites or preferential treatment were given 
to these workers. 

10. Wages. 

(i) Casual workers ,'—The average number of hours worked and rates of 
daily wages for various types of payment, in cash or in kind (with or with¬ 

out perquisites) have been shown in tables 47, 48 and 49 (Appendices) ff)r the 
different agricultural operations. Separate tables for men, women and children 
have been prepared and the wages in the pre-war year of 1938-39 and in 
1948-49 have been recorded. The following statement shows the rise in wages 
during the last decade in each zone in respect of certain major agricultural 
operations. In calculating the average cash value of* the daily wage, the 
value and the relative importance of wages paid in kind and of perquisites 
have been taken into consideration: 


Zone and y<'ar 


(Without bullocks) (With bullocks*) 






M<'n Women Children Men Women (Children 


Ks. A. P. Rs. A. 


1 

(a) Ploughing — 

1931^-39 

1948-49 

« 5 7 

1 0 6 

(29.5-5) 

jVi 7 

n 

19 :^ 8-39 

7948-49 

060 

0 13 8 

(227.8) 

Mil 

in 

M13H-39 

1948-49 

<>5 4 

0 13 2 

(248-9) 

Mil 

IV 

* 93«-39 

1948-49 

0 5 6 

0 13 4 

(242.4) 

Mil 

V 

1938-39 

1948-49 

039 

0 14 8 
( 39 >->) 

Mil 

VI 

*938-39 

1948-49 

032 
011 7 
(38S.8) 

Mil 

VII 

*938-39 

* 94 - 8-49 

036 

0 If, Q 

(450.0) 

Mil 

.•STATE 1938-39 

>948-49 

062 

0 14 4 

(232-4) 

Mil 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P, 

Rs. A. 

Mil 

I 2 2 

3 *0 
(320.2) 

Mil 

Mil 

074 

0 13 4 

(181.8) 

<5 *3 5 

1 10 3 
(* 95 - 7 ) 

Mil 

Mil 

Mil 

1 2 7 

253 

(200.4) 

Mil 

MU 

Mil 

0 11 8 

290 
( 35 '- 4 ) 

MU 

9 

Mil 

MU 

090 

2 4 0 
(400.0) 

MU 

Mil 

Mil 

Mil 

MU 

Mil 

0 I 9 
080 
(457->) 

MU 

Mil 

MU 

025 

0 12 8 

(524->) 

0 14 4 
282 
(280.2) 

Mil 

MU 
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Zone 


Year Men Women Gh i I dr vj 


Ks. A P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

(^b) Transplanling — 


I 


5 ' 5 

3 9 

0 3 4 



1 I 

0 13 4 

( 335 - 8 ) 

0 13 B 
(410.0) 

II 

» 93^^“39 

0 G 9 

037 

0 3 6 


Hn 8 - 3 y 

I 0 2 

(-’ 39 - 3 ) 

0 9 2 
(261.9) 

0 9 4 

(266.7) 

HI 


.Ki( 

3 5 

0 3 2 


* 94^^-49 

M 

0 8 4 

(243- 9 ■> 

0 9 ii 

(284.2) 

IV . . 

J 93^>-39 

0 3 0 

0 2 9 

027 


H) 4^^-49 

0 12 9 

0 9 0 

(327-3) 

0 6 I 

(-’ 35 - 5 ) 

V , . . 

i 93»-39 

0 2 G 

0 3 4 

0 I 8 


1948-49 

0 I 8 
(62G.7) 

0124 

(370.0) 

079 

(463.0) 

VI . . 

i 93«-39 

032 

0 2 I 

j\i! ^ 


1918-49 

0 11 7 

(385.8) 

078 

(388.0) 

Nil 

VII . 

1938-39 

023 

023 

023 


1948-49 

086 

( 377 - 8 ) 

069 

(300.0) 

0 G 9 
(300.0) 

STATE 

1938-39 

0 f, 0 

0 3 5 

031 


1948-49 

0 12 3 

(245.0) 

0 10 6 

(307-3) 

0 911 
(321.6) 
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Year Men Women Children 


Rs. A. P. Rj 5 . a. P. Rs. a. P. 


(c) ]Vccdirig-‘ 

1 ..... 193S-39 047 033 027 

iJ 94^'49 <^>15 I o 9 II o 9 8 

(329-1) (305-1) ( 374 - 2 ) 


II ..... 193^^-39 o 5 o 0 3 6 035 

i04h-49 o 12 o 084 087 

(240.n) (i?3^hi) (251*2) 


ill , . . 1938 39 o G o 035 034 

1948-49 o 14 o 090 090 

(233-3) (263.4) (270.0) 


IV ... . 1936-39 o 3 8 027 o 2 4 

1948-49 o lu 10 o 8 4 o 6 10 

(295-5) (322. G) (29V. 9) 


Y .... 1936*39 o 2 6 031 018 

1948-49 o 15 8 o 12 2 078 

(626.7) (394-6) (460.0) 


VI < * . . • 193649 o (i () 046 070 

1048-49 I I 6 o II 6 100 

(270.1) (255.6) (228.6) 


\U .... ••938-39 018 025 024 

1048-45.' 080 069 060 

(480.0) (279-3) (276-6) 


81 ATK . 


1936 .39 

10.18 4 t} 


046 034 027 

o 13 8 091 097 

(3037) (272-5) (371-0) 
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Zone 

Year 

Men 

Women 

Children 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

(d) Harvesting - 

1 . . . . , 

*938-39 

050 

040 

038 


1948-49 

I I 9 

( 355 - 0 ) 

0 13 0 

(325-0) 

u 12 2 
( 33 *-8) 

II. 

*938-39 

052 

042 

039 


*948-49 

0 14 0 

(271.0) 

0 12 0 
(288.0) 

0 12 4 
(328.9) 

Ilf .. 

*938-39 

048 

0 

0 

038 


*948-49 

0 15 10 
( 339 - 3 ) 

oil 0 
(* 75 -o) 

0 12 7 

(343-2) 

IV. 

*938-39 

040 

038 

0 2 10 


*948-49 

0 12 11 

(322.9) 

0 10 0 
(272.7) 

082 

(288.2) 

V. 

*938-39 

046 

0 4 1 

026 


*948-49 

I 2 6 

(41 I. 1) 

I 1 10 

(436.7) 

011 0 

(440.0) 

VI 

*938-39 

066 

046 

f) 7 0 


*<h 8-49 

1 1 6 

(269.2) 

0 11 6 

(255-6) 

100 

(228.6) 

VII. 

•938-39 

023 

030 

030 


*948-49 

013 0 
( 577 - 8 ) 

092 

(305-6) 

0 6 10 
(227.8) 

STATE 

*938-39 

0 4 10 

039 

037 


1948-49 

0 15 2 
( 3 i 3 -«) 

0 12 6 
(333 • 4 '' 

oil 5 
( 3 * 8 . 6 ) 


Note. —Figures within brackcLs denote the index numbers of wages with those of 1938-39 
as 100. 


(ii) The average cash value of daily wages of the remaining operations 
is shown in the following statement. The figures relate to the State as a 
whole. 
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(iii) Attached workers .—brief account of wages and perquisites received 
by the attached workers in each zone is given below : 

Zone L —Of the 20 villages selected, attached workers were employed 
in 18, Men and children were usually engaged but there were 
a few cases of the employment of women as attached workers. 
Women were generally engaged for cleaning the cattle sheds, usual¬ 
ly as part-time workers {salikattes) from 6 or 7 a.m. to 9 or 10 a.m. 
every day. They were not allowed to work with other employers. 
They were also employed on agricultural work in the farm during 
the harvesting and threshing season. 

The attached workers were of two types, namely Paleru and Vatana. 
The former were employed for the whole year and were paid in 
kind. The latter were not employed for the whole year and were 
paid, usually in kind, only for the days on which they worked. 
Loans were given to needy workers at an interest of 25 
per cent, per annum but no interest was charged on the loans 
given to workers whom the employers considered indispensable and 
reliable. In some cases a plot of land measuring o. 30 acres was 
given free of rent to the attached worker for cultivation as an 
additional incentive. The perquisites allowed were generally 
meals, clothes, blankets and chappals. The following were the 
typical annual wages for men, women and children : 


Men — 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

(i) Total cash value of wages paid in kind (paddy &. ragi) 

200 

0 

0 

(ii) P<;rquisiles in the form of one meal on festivals like Dcepavali, 
Sankrariti, Nagula-Chavitit UgadU etc. and one dhoti 

6 

0 

0 

(iii) Supplements (customar)’’ payment at the time of JiarvTSting and 
threshing—locally called vovu, mattugulUiy Chata, inekattiiy etc.) 

30 

0 

0 

Total 

236 

0 

0 

Women — 

(i) Gfish value of wages in kind . 

20 

4 

0 

(ii) Perquisites (one saree) ........ 

7 

0 

0 

(iii) Supplements (at the time of harvesting) • . . . . 

15 

0 

0 

Total 

42 

4 

0 

Children — 

(i) Cash valuf* of wages in kind , .... 

45 

0 

0 

(ii) Perquisites (sarr.e as for men) ....... 

6 

0 

0 

(iii) Supplements (same as for men) . ... 

30 

0 

0 

Total 

81 

0 

0 


Zone IL —^Attached workers were employed in all the 22 villages selected; 
women were employed in 4 villages and children in 19. 
The conditions of service and terms of employment were 
similar to those mentioned for zone I except that the system 
of providing two meals a day to the workers was more prevalent. 
The total cash value of the annual wages, including perquisites 
and supplements, varied from Rs. 156 to about Rs. 545 in 
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the ease of men, Rs. 270 to Rs. 380 for women and from Rs. 1 75 
to Rs. 450 for children. In a few villages, the attachec 
wwkers were allowed a plot of land ranging from i/io to 1/3 
of an acre on the understanding that the workers could appro¬ 
priate onc-seventh of the produce harvested from that area. In 
such cases, the expenses of cultivation were borne by the employers. 
The attached workers who were given such plots free of rent were 
also entitled to wages in kind for the number of days they worked 
in the farms of their employers. 

^one ///.—Only men and children were engaged. There were two types 
of attached workers. The Palivadus obtained a share in the produce 
while the others were paid wages in cash or in kind with perquisites. 
The remuneration for attached workers employed on the basis 
of sharing the crop was one-fourth of the gross produce. If 
fodder was shared, the quantity used as seed was deducted and 
the produce then shared. In consideration of one-fourth share of 
the produce, the attached worker had to work on the farm with 
two bullocks belonging to him; other items of expenditure for 
cultivation w^ere borne by the employer. Perquisites were not 
allow'ed to such w'orkers. Some of the attached w^orkers got daily 
wages even though the contract of employment w^as annual. 
I’he daily w^age in kind to such workers was one munlha or 3.08 lbs. 
of ragi worth As, the yearly remuneration on this basis 

amounted to Rs. 144. In addition, the worker got a fixed pay¬ 
ment in kind at the end of the year known as kattubadi, consisting 
of 22 Madras measures wwth Rs. 8/12/-. The total remuneration 
thus amounted to Rs. 153. I'he worker in some villages W’^as 
given a plot of land in lieu of cash payment and w'as also provid¬ 
ed with meals three times a day and 4 shirts, 4 dhotis and 4 nap¬ 
kins during the year, the average cash value of this remu¬ 
neration amounting to betw^een Rs. 184 and Rs. 214 Small amounts 
W'cre advanced on occasions and they were adjusted against the 
w'ages due. Such advances were either free of interest or an 
interest in kind called nagu w as charged at the rate of 20 per cent, 
to 25 per cent, per annum. Children employed as attached workers 
were paid a cash wage of Rs. 20 per annum besides three 
meals a day, kanji once a day, one pair of dhotis, upper clothing 
and a pair of shoes; the total value amounting to Rs. 125. 

Zone IV .—The system of engagement and the terms of service w^ere 
similar to those mentioned for the preceding zones. In addition 
to regular remuneration, the attached workers in one village 
in the South Arcot district w'ere paid a share in the produce. 
Payment in kind was in the form of paddy, cunibu or cholam. 
On an average, 40 to 50 Madras measures of these grains were 
allowed every month to men workers, the cash value of the remu¬ 
neration ranging from Rs. 180 to Rs. 200 a year. In addition 
they were usually given i to 3 meals every day the value of which 
ranged from Rs. 70 to Rs. 230 for the year. The total emolu¬ 
ments either in the form of cash or payments in kind inclusive 
of perquisites generally ranged from Rs. 245 to Rs. 360. On 
festivals, cloth worth about Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 and sumptuous 
meals were also supplied. The total emoluments of children wwe 
about tw’o-thirds of those paid to men. 
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Zone V *—^Attached workers were employed in 6 out of the 8 villages 
selected. Most of them were women, their total number being 199 as 
against 171 men and 18 children. They were drawn from Ptdaya 
and Kanaka castes. The number of attached workers was 
highest in one village in the Malabar district (Morayur), being 
75 men, 99 women and 9 children. The period of contract was 
one year, they were usually provided with huts free of rent. 
The grant of loans or advance of wages was not reported. In 
two villages plots of land, ranging from 2 to 50 cents, were given 
to the attached workers. While in one village an annual rent 
varying from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8 was charged, the lands were held 
free of rent in the other villages. In addition, daily wages ranging 
from As. 12 to Rs. 1/4/- for men. As. 6 to As. 13 for 
women and As, 4 to As. 11 for children were paid. 
They were also provided with daily meals the value of which 
ranged from As. 3 to As. 9 I'or men and women and As. 2 
to As. 6 for children. Wages for agricultural operations except 
harvesting were paid in cash in 4 villages, and in kind in the 
other two villages. In addition to wages and perquisites, supple¬ 
ments in the form of paddy, coconuts and dhotis worth about 
Rs. 1/8/- to Rs. were given on festive occasions. 


Zone VI .—Only one village reported the employment of attached labour, 
the number of workers being 209 men and 157 women; this force 
w^as mostly drawn from the Harijan community. The husband 
and wife generally worked for the same employer during the 
period of contract. Advances of wages to the extent of Rs. 100 
were allowed to many wwkers. Wages w^ere paid mostly in kind: 
male workers w^ere paid 2 seers of paddy daily and also received 
mid-day meals worth As. 5. In addition, perquisites worth 
Rs. 8 and an extra wage of 60 seers of paddy were allowed 
during the harvesting season. The wages for women consisted of 
one seer of paddy a day. Perquisites such as arecanuts and betel 
leaves worth As. 6 daily and presents in the form of cloth or 
saree worth Rs. 7 in one year were given. An extra wage of 25 
seers of paddy was also granted during the harvesting season. 

Zone VII .—Each of the four villages reported the employment of men 
as attached workers. The contract of employment was for a 
whole year in three villages and for a period of seven 
months in the fourth. The system of granting advances 
free of interest prevailed in one village only. The method of wage 
payment varied. It was exclusively in cash in two villages, entirely 
in kind in one and was either in cash or in kind with meals in the 
fourth village. The average cash value of the emoluments of a 
worker was Rs. 150 per annum. In one village the workers had 
the option to have one meal with the employers as a part of the 
wages. In such cases, a sum of Rs. 50 to 55 was deducted 
from their annual wages. Perquisites in the form of shoes or clothes 
were also given to them, the value of such perquisites varying 
from Rs. q-8-o to Rs. 6-8-0. In two villages a system of contract 

• under which the workers were allowed half the produce from the 
fields of the employer with the obligation of sharing half of the 
expenses of cultivation was prevalent. 
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(iv) From the foregoing it is difficult to arrive at a general conclusion 
regarding the annual income and conditions of service of attached workers 
but it would appear that the average cash value of the annual earnings 
of the attached workers was generally Rs. 250 to Rs. 350 for men and Rs, 
200 to Rs. 250 for women and children. 


II. Frequency distribution of wage quotations and low wage \reas. 

(i) In order to obtain an adequate idea of the existing wage levels in the 
State it was necessary to classify all the wage quotations into different wage 
groups with a view to determining the particular groups in which the largest 
number of quotations were included. Such a frequency distribution of wage 
quotations according to daily wages in respect of each agricultural operation is 
given in tables 50, 51 and 52 (Appendices). These tables also show the frequency 
distribution of villages according to three types of payment, in cash, in 
kind and both in cash and in kind. Only one of the sample villages reported 
payment partly in cash and partly in kind for all operations except sowing and 
transplanting. Payment in kind was of minor importance in all the operations 
except harvesting and threshing for which type of work rash payment was in¬ 
frequent. The distribution of wage quotations into different wage groups 
showed that in four cases the average wages paid to men for plough¬ 
ing were below eight annas. In 22 instances the average wages for women 
and children for weeding were below eight annas. It was revealed during the 
course of the enquiry that in several villages, the average wages were lower 
by about one-third than the zonal average. It is not possible to indicate all the 
villages in the State where the wage level was low but the data obtained 
during the enquiry will serve as a useful guide for further exploration in the 
tracts adjoining the villages where the wages were lower than the average 
wages in the zone. The names of such villages are given below : 


Name of village Zone 


Lachanavalasa . 

I 

Bliurjavalasa 

I 

Pinnagaddi 

I 

Sakkaravelanallur 

II 

Athiyuthu 

II 

Thacliankurichi 

II 

Dhirasavancha . 

III 

Racherla 

III 

Thimmapuram . 

in 

Attikuppam 

IV 

Udayanachi 

IV 

Simkadambur . 

IV 

Kodamannu 

V 

Kallaputhige 

V 

Kodimhadi 

V 

Erumadu . 

VI 

Educherlapallee 

VII 

Rasthakuntabhai 

VII 


Taluk 

District 

Palakonda 

Srikakiilam. 

Bobili 

Srikakulam. 

Vishakapatnam 

V ishakapatnam. 

Rarnanathapuram . 

Rarnanathapuram. 

Ramanathapiiram . 

Rarnanathapuram. 

Tanjore 

Tanjore. 

Badvcl 

Cuddapah. 

Cumbura . 

Kurnool. 

Kalyandnig 

Anantapur. 

Tirupattur 

North Arcot. 

Kallakurichi 

South Arcot. 

Udayarpalayam 

Tiruchirapalli. 

Mangalore . 

South Kanara. 

Kerkal 

South Kanara. 

Puthur 

South Kanara. 

Gudalur 

Nilgiris. , 

Nugur 

East Godavari. 

Parvathipuram 

Srikakulam. 
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12. Prices. 

The field staff collected data during the enquiry about the average 
retail prices of various articles of consumption from the markets nearest to 
the villages selected. Open market prices at which the agricultural workers 
obtained these articles were collected for the pre-war year of 1938-39 and for 
1948-49. Care was taken to collect reliable price data for the year 1938-39 
as far as possible. The index numbers of prices with those of 1938-39 as 100 
have also been calculated. The following statement shows these prices for 
seven important commodities* : 


Year 


Commodity 


1938-39 1948-49 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 


Paddy 

. 

3 

6 

1 

10 

10 

0 

(314-3) 

Rice 

. 

6 

0 

10 

19 

13 

6 

(327-9) 

Ragi 


3 

2 

7 

10 

9 

4 

( 334 - 8 ) 

Red gram 

• 

6 

8 

10 

24 

0 

4 

( 356 . 6 ) 

Black gram 

. 

6 

II 

8 

26 

10 

0 

( 395 - 7 ) 

Sugar 

. 

. II 

I 

4 

36 

5 

10 

(328.1) 

Gur 


6 

12 

2 

30 

7 

I 

(450-3) 


Note.— 

(i) Prices arc for i maund of 40 seers. 

(ii) Figures within brackets denote the index numbers of prices with those of 1938-39 
as 100. 


13. Wages and prices. 

In order to compare the standard of living of agricultural workers during 
the pre-war year 1938-39 with that in the post-war year 1948-49, it is necessary 
to have data regarding their pattern of consumption, extent of employment, 


♦The Government of Madras have also collected rural retail prices for the staple articles 
of consumption for the year 1938-39. These prices are as follows : 
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Commodity 


■938-39 


Rs. A. P. 

Paddy 
Rice 
Ragj, 

Red gram 
Black gram 
Sugar 
Cur 

etc. These details were not ascertained in the first stage of the enquiry, the 
intensive family survey will throw considerable light on these aspects. The 
statements given here show that agricultural wages have generally lagged 
behind the prices of important articles of consumption. Cereals and pulses 
form by far the most important items of consumption of agricultural workers; 
and whereas the index numbers of prices for important cereals and pulses 
ranged between 314.3 and 395.7 if 1938-39 prices are taken as 100, the 
average wage increase for men in ploughing, transplanting, weeding and 
harvesting were only 232.4, 245.0, 303.7 and 313.8 respectively. No final 
conclusion can be drawn until the data collected during the second 
and third stages of the enquiry are available; but there are indications 
that generally wages have lagged behind prices in the last decade. 

14. Fixation of minimum wages in non-agricultural employments. 

(i) In exercise of the powers conferred by section 5(1)(a) of the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, the Government of Madras have fixed the following mini' 
mum daily wages in oil mills : 


253 

3 14 ” 

257 

5 5 5 

6 10 2 
1136 

7 4 4 


Class of employees 


Carpenters 
Cake Carriers 
Mazdoor 
Electricians 
Engine Drivers 
Expcllcr Maistris 
Firemen 
Fitters 

Fittcrmcn . 
Oilers 
Pressmen 
Sweepers 
Watchmen . 


Minimum rates of 
daily wages 

Rs.A. P. 

I 8 o 
100 
I o o 
1 10 o 

I 12 O 
X 12 O 

140 
X 4 O 
1 2 0 
12 0 
140 

O 12 O 

100 
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(ii) The following minimum wages of unskilled employment in rice mills, 
ur mills and dal mills have also been fixed by the Government : 

Class of employment Minimum rates of 

daily wages 

Rs. A. P. 

Amalis or Kata mazdoor ....... 140 

Bag stitchers ......... 140 

Bag weighers ......... 150 

Carriers of husk ......... 100 

Carriers of rice ......... lou 

Mazdoor (including miscellaneous worker) . . . . 100 

Sweepers . . . . . . , , . . 0120 

Shellers .......... 120 

Winnowers . . , . . . . . . o 12 o 

Water carriers . . . . . . . . . 0120 

Watchmen ......... 100 


(iii) The following minimum wages have been fixed in tobacco and bidi 
manufactories : 

Class of work Minimum basic 

rates of wages 

Rs. A. P. 

For rolling 1,000 bidis . . . . . . . 120 

For rolling i ,000 cigars . , . . . . . 200 

Note. —^The above rates of minimum wages are exclusive of the cost -of - living allow¬ 
ance which has to be paid at the following rates. 

Index No. Upto 301 to 326 to 351 to 376 to 

_ 300 325 _ 350 375 400 

Allowance for rupee of earnings . NU One anna 2 annas 3 annas 4 annas 
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(iv) Minimum wages have also been fixed by the State Government m 
employment in tanneries and leather manufactories and draft proposals of 
minimum wages have been published for criticism in respect of employments 
in public motor transport and in mica works. An examination of all the 
minimum wages fixed by the Government for unskilled workers in non-agri- 
cultural occupations shows that each worker is entitled to a minimum daily wage 
of Re, I or more. Existing wages in agriculture arc thus considerably lower 
than those prevalent in unskilled non-agricultural occupations. While un¬ 
skilled mazdoors (coolies), bag-stitchers and weighers, husk carriers and rice 
carriers are paid, on an average, Rs. 1-2-0 a day, daily wages for men 
engaged in ploughing, transplanting, weeding and harvesting are As. 0-14-0, 
As. 0-12-3, As. 0-13-8 and As. 0-15-2 respectively. 

15. ‘Begar’ or involuntary labour. 

It is customary for barbers and washermen to render free personal service 
to Government officers visiting the villages. Some of them have Inam lands 
as a compensation for this work. In a few villages, the hill tribes are under 
statutory obligation to clear pathways in the forests for a nominal remunera¬ 
tion, Madigas (members of scheduled caste) are I'equired to keep watch over 
carcases till they arc disposed of. The Indian Constitution and the Indiaii 
Penal Code, however, prohibit begar. The system of advancing loans to 
^vorkers and keeping them under almost perpetual bondage is also prevalent 
in some portions of the State. 


16. Settlement of agrarian disputes by official intervention in madras. 

Disputes relating to conditions of employment, determination of the 
share of produce to be paid as rent by tenants to the landlords and other 
matters were settled in several districts through the good offices of Govern¬ 
ment officials such as Collectors, Revenue Divisional Officers and officers of 
the Police Department. The settlements promoted by these officers had not 
the strength of legal decisions and were merely precautionary measures to 
avert any possible clash between the parties concerned. A brief account of 
such settlements is given below : 

(i) In the years 1946 to 1950, the Collectors, D. S. Ps. and Revenue 
Divisional Officers arranged a number of settlements between the Mirasdars 
and workers in several agrarian disputes in Chingleput District and fixed 
the wages of attached and casual workers separately. In Tiruvallore taluk 
of this district the wages for adult male workers for harvesting wei*e fixed 
by the Revenue Divisional Officer and D. S. P. at 3 Madras Measures of 
Paddy as against 2\ Madras Measures paid formerly, for female labourers 
2j Madras Measures as against 2 Madras Measures and for plough 
labourers As. -/p/- a day against the previous wage rate of As. -/8/-. 

In Chingleput taluk^ the Collector with the assistance of the Revenue 
Divisional Officer fixed the wage of permanent farm workers as 50 Madras 
Measures a month, for male casual workers As.-/8/- and one daily meal 
and for females As. -/4/- plus one daily meal. The wages of farm workers 
were readjusted in a similar way in a few villages in Ponneri and Conjec- 
varam taluks. 
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In disputes between landlords and tenants, the local officials fixed the 
share of the produce for the cultivators and the landlords, the amount of rent 
for dry and wet lands and the terms and conditions of the lease. In a village 
in Gonjeevaram taluk the share in the yield of the first crop was fixed as 
41 per cent, for the tenant and 59 per cent, for the landholder and for the 
second crop 42 per cent, for the tenant and 58 per cent, for the land¬ 
lord. In another village in Madurantakam taluk the Collector fixed the rent 
of the dry land at Rs. 7/8/- per acre and for wet land, for ist Taram 9 Kalams 
per acre and for 2nd Taram 6 Kalams per acre. In the taluks of Ghingleput, 
Tiruvallur, Madurantakam and Gonjeevaram, the shares and other terms 
of the tenancy have been fixed more or less on these lines. 

(ii) In the district of South Arcot, in Chidambaram taluk y the wages 
for Pannaiyals and the share of the cultivating tenant were fixed as a compro¬ 
mise between the two parties. In another village of this taluk, the Hon’ble 
the Premier issued instructions in 1948 to the Revenue Divisional Officer 
on a dispute between the land holders and the cultivators coming to his 
notice that the settlements then existing should be maintained with minor 
modifications agreeable to both the parties. 

(iii) In Tanjore district, in a dispute beiween a landlord and his 
Pannaiyals an agreement was reached in 1947 settling the daily wages of 
Pannaiyal at i Marakkal for men and J Marakkal for women per day of work. 
Further the Pannaiyals are to be paid 1/7 of the gross produce representing 
harvesting wages, Kalavadi. Chindumani, Settuvai and all other items. In respect 
of waram cultivation, the share of the Waramdars has been increased by 5 per 
cent, over the existing rates. Agreements have baen entered into in the taluks 
of Mayuram, Sirkali, Mannargudi and Tiruthuraipundi more or less on 
these lines. 

(iv) In a village in the Nilakottai taluk of Madurai district an agree¬ 
ment was reached in 1946 between the representatives of the landlords and 
the tenants in the presence of the Hon’ble K. Bhashyam, then Minister of 
Law, to abolish the deduction of one Kalam from the yield of the land by 
the landlord as Swatantram, It was also agreed that the straw derived from 
the land shall wholly belong to the cultivator himself. In another village, 
a retired district judge was appointed as an arbitrator and it was agreed 
that the landlord should get 55 per cent, of the produce and the tenant 
45 per cent. that, the tenants were entitled to the entire straw, that 25 per 
cent, of the lease amount in deposit with the Government should be divided 
in moieties and that the lessor and the lessee in each case shall be entitled 
to draw 50 per cent, each, 

(v) In the district of Tirunelveli, the District Welfare Officer and the 
Revenue Divisions Officer visited a village in 1950 and discussed the ques¬ 
tion of payment of Pattern with the Paitamdars and the cultivators. On 
mutual consent of both the parties, the loss in yield owing to the failure of 
the monsoon was fixed at 2 Kottahs per acre and both the parties were to 
si)are the loss equally. 



CHAPTER 8 


ORISSA 


Introductory. 

(i) Orissa was constituted a separate State on the ist April, 1936,^ 
by the Government of India (Constitution of Orissa) Order, 
1936. The State (then Province) is the result of partial amalgamation of 
various Oriya-speaking tracts which had until then formed part of three separate 
States, viz-y Madras, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. Consequent on the lapse 
of Paramountcy, the Eastern States Residency ceased to function on the 
19th August, 1947. In pursuance of an agreement entered into with the Domi¬ 
nion Government on the 19th December, 1947, the rulers of 24 Orissa States 
surrendered their authority to the Government of India on the ist January, 
1948, on which date the Provincial Government of Orissa took over the 
administration of these areas on behalf of the Ciovernrnent of India. The 
administration ol two States, Seraikhela and Kharsawan was transferred 
to the Government of Bihar in May, 194^8. Later in January, 1949, the 
Mayurbhanj State was merged with Orissa. The merger of all these States 
was completed on the 9th August, 1949 by the State’s Merger (Governors’ 
Provinces) Order, 1949. Orissa as now constituted consists of 13 districts, 
Cuttack, Puri, Balasore, Sambalpur, Ganjam. Koraput, Phulbani, Keonjhar, 
Dhenkanal, Sundergarh, Bolangir-Patna, Mayurbhanj and Kalahandi. The 
merger of the old States added an area of 28,000 square miles and a 
population of 5 millions to tlie old province. 


(ii) The land is an epitome of all geographical phenomena hard to find 
elsewhere in such a small compass. The alluvial tract extending from the 
Subamarekha in the north to the Chilka Like in the south exhibits varieties 
of coastal line. The Eastern Ghats rising slow^ly through a million years have 
left behind the Satkosia, a 14-mile gorge through which the Mahanadi passes 
before spreading out in fan-shaped branches in the plains of Cuttack. Here 
exist beauties of nature in the shape of land, w^ater, flora and fauna, which 
can be the envy of any country. The land is studded with low hills, some of 
which rise up to 5,000 feet. There are inhabited plateaus as high as 3,000 
feet. The surface is rich in forests. The rivers when fully harnessed 
will yield enormous power. There are large tracts untrodden by geologists. 
Nature has been bountiful to this State in giving it a rich soil and a network 
of rivers, but floods have often caused havoc. Earlier attempts to control the 
floods were confined to raising bunds, but these were not successful as they 
could not give uniform protection along the whole length of the rivers. Sub¬ 
sequent attempts at opening up canals have been of'help only to a limited extent 
and it was felt that if the rivers were to be controlled, it must be by catching 
and conserving the flood water before it rushed down to the plains. The Hira- 
kud Dam, a monument of engineering skill, is being constructed with this end 
in viciv and is expected to transform the State to a veiy great extent. 
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(iii) Industrialisation has made no progress and more than 8o per cent, 
of the population depend on agriculture. Fish abound in the coastal 
area and there is a large fish export trade to Calcutta, particulaily from the 
Chilka lake. There are a number of rice mills, a few oil and flour mills, a 
soap factory, three sugar mills and many cottage and small scale industries, 
£.g,y hand-loom weaving and the manufacture of baskets, wooden articles, 
hats, nets, etc. The silver filigree work of Orissa is especially known. 


2. Zoning and selection of villages. 

For the purposes of the agricultural labour enquiry, the State was divided, 
in consultation with the State Government, on geographical and agronomical 
considerations into the following 3 zones : 


Zone L —It consists of Keonjhar, Balasore, Mayuibhanj, Cuttack, 
Puri and the Ganjam plains. Except for Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj, 
the area is coastal and the soil is alluvial almost every¬ 
where. Though the density of population of these two new districts 
is slightly lower than the coastal areas, the characteristics of rural 
population arc almost the same; so, too, are the extent of land 
utilisation, rainfall, system of land tenure and the system of crop¬ 
ping. Twenty-five villages were selected in this zone. 


Zone If. —Koraput, Ganjam Agency, Phulbani and Dhenkanal were 
included in this zone in which ten villages were selected. 
■"I’lie tracts arc mostly hilly and are inhabited mainly 
by tribes and backward classes, llie area is largely unsur¬ 
veyed. The percentage of land under cultivation is very low. 


Zone III .—It consists of Bolangir-Patna, Kalahandi, Sambalpur and 
Sundergarh. The soil is mostly hilly. The Gauntia system of land 
tenure in Sambalpur is similar to the Sarharakani system of the 
other three districts. Single cropping is practised because of the lack 
of irrigation facilities. Ten villages were selected for the enquiry 
from this zone. 


3. Rainfall. 


Orissa is well served by the monsoon and the rains are widespread 
and hea\^; the distribution of rainfall in the coastal districts is fairly uniform, 
the normal annual rainfall for the State is about 59 inches but it is 
heavier in the hilly districts than in other areas. 


4. Irrigation. 


In the old districts of the State, the irrigated area formed 26 * i per cent, 
of the total cropped area in 1948-49. The chief sources of irrigation were 
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Government canals and tanks, which served about 374>ooo 
484,000 acres respectively. Private canals irrigated a])out Go,000 acres and 
36,000 acres received water from wells. About 730,000 acres were irrigated 
by other means. About i *6i million acres were irrigated in the merged 
States. 


5, Area and population. 


(i) Orissa has an area of 59,869 sq. miles including the merged States. 
Its jx)pulation was 13,768,000 according to the 1941 Census. The 1951 Census 
population was 14,645,946 of which 14,051,876 was rural and 594,070 urban. 
Nearly 3 million of the total population were Adibosis (tribal) and 1*8 
million belonged to the scheduled castes. Among the Adibasis, the Khonds were 
the largest in number. Next in order came the Gonds^ Savaras and Santhals^ the 
vast majority of w hom lived in the forests and forest clad hills. 


(ii) The area and population of villages in which the enquiry was conducted 
are given in table 53 (Appendices). 28*9 per cent, of the villages surveyed had 
population between loi and 200. A majority of the villages (55*2 per cent.) 
had a population of less than 301. No sample village had a population of 
more than 900. The average population per village was 360*9, with an 
average area of 652.5 acres and an average population density of 362.4 per 
square mile. This analysis is based on the data available for 38 out of the 45 
selected villages, as the remaining 7 were not regularly surveyed. 


6. Land tenure. 


Since, as already stated, Orissa w^as formed by the amalgamation 
of parts of Madhya Pradesh (then Central Provinces), Madras 
and Bihar, there are three sets of land law^s in the six old 
districts of the State. The C. P. system applies to Sambalpur, the Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa lenancy Acts apply to Cuttack and lire Madras laws to 
the Ganjain and Puri, Balasore and Koraput districts. Phere are special 
regulations in the sub-division of Angul and the Agency tracts of Ganjam 
and Koraput. In the Agency areas, the lands are still unsettled and ‘‘shifting’’ 
cultivation is practised. The old districts of the State are generally under the 
Zamindari system. During the year 1948-49, there were 13,965 revenue 
paying estates, of which 298 were permanently settled, 13,612 temporarily 
settled and 55 were under the direct management of Government. It is not 
possible to indicate precisely the revenue administration system in the 24 
merged States. Each State has its own system, some more ad\^anced than the 
others, but none having a codified land revenue law like the Tenancy 
Acts prevailing in the old districts. Generally speaking, the State is the pro¬ 
prietor of all lands and intermediary collection rights do not exist. Very few 
States havf‘ subordinate estate holders. Steps are being taken by the Orissa 
Government to codify different revenue laws in the old State areas. The 
Orissa Estates Abolition Act, 1951, provides for (a) the vesting of states in 
the State Government and (b) their management by the local authorities to 
be called Anchal Shasans, All intermediary interests between the State and 
the Ryot have been abolished under the Act, 
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7, Occupational classification. 


(i) The occupation and status of 3,194 families living in the villages 
surveyed is shown in the following statement : 


Percentage of 

Occupation and status Total number I'amilics to 

of families total number 

of families 


Agricultural owners ...... L322 41.4 


Agricultural tenants ...... 123 ? e, 


Agricultural workers — 


{a) without land ..... 6051 

I* L2I2 y 37-9 

(b) with land ... 607J 

Total agricultural families . 2,657 83.2 

Non-agriculUiral workers ..... 101 3.2 

Artisans ........ 163 5.1 

Traders 85 2.b 

Others 1O8 5.9 

Total non-agricultural families « 537 16,8 


All families 


3.194 


100,0 
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(ii) The population, total number of families, average size of a family 
and classification of all agricultural families in the surveyed villages arc 
given in the following statement : 


Number Popula- Total Average Number of agricultural iarnilies 

of lation number size of r--- ^ --- 

Zone villages of family Owners "IVnams Workers Total 

families 


I 


Keonjhar, Uala- 

sorc, Mayurbhanj, 
Cuttack, l*uri &, 
Garijani plains. 

II 

25 


1,669 

5*2 

748 

79 

559 

i,3C6 

Kcrafnit, Ganjarn 
Agcn(y, Phulbani 
and Dhcnkanal. 

in 

H) 

3.320 

726 

4.6 

22 

24 

372 

621 

P 0 1 a n g i r- 
Patua, Kalaiumdl, 
Sainiialpur and 
Sundcrgiirh. 

10 

1.324 

799 

5-4 

349 

20 

2 f 5 l 

650 


4 r) 

16,242 

3,194 

51 

1,322 

123 

1,212 

'■ 2 . 6 r .7 


8. Land utimsaiion. 

It was not possible to tabulate figures for land utilisation as no re-guiar 
surv(*y had taken place in several villages and as information on certain relevant 
items was not available. The following statement, however, shows the 
total net area sown, total uncultivated area and their percentage to the total 
area of 38 sample villages. There was considerable scope for the extention of 
cultivation, as only 54.12 per cent, of the total area was under plough. 
Meascjres for flood control and the selection ol large compact areas for 
intcnsi\^e as well as extensive cultivation are now in progress. 


Zone 

Number 

of 

\illagcs 

Total net 
area sown 

Total uncul¬ 
tivated area 

-^ 

Trual area 
of villages 

I 

Keonjhar, Balasore, Mayurbbanj, 
Cuttack, Puri and Ganjarn plains. 

25 

5329 -94 
(r. 3 ' 8 ) 

4568.35 

(46.2) 

9898.29 

(loo.o) 

II 

Koraput, Ganjarn Agency, Phulbani 
and Dhenkanal. 

3 

1426.32 

(36.0) 

2534.96 

(64*0) 

3961.28 
(100.0) 

Ill 

Bolangir-Patna, Kalahandi. Sambal- 
pur and Sunclergarb. 

10 

6666.19 
(61.o‘) 

4270,52 

(39-o) 

10936.71 

(100.0) 

Total . 

38 

13432.45 
( 54 -»a) 

>1373-83 

(45.9) 

24796.28 

(100.0) 


Note. —Figures within brackets denote percentages to the total area. 
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9. Principal crops. 

(i) The total areas under five principal crops have been shown separately 
for each zone in table 54 (Appendices). Paddy was by far the most important 
crop. It occupied an area of 10486.57 acres as against 1390.68 acres under 
gram, the next most important food crop. Most of the area under crops 
was unlrrigated. Only 637.98 acres or 6.1 per cent, of the total area under 
paddy had some form of irrigation. 


(ii) The folIovvM'ng 
crops in 1948-49 and 

statement 

1949-50 : 

gives 

the area and yield 

of principal 



Area (in 

thousand acres) 

Yield (in 

thousand ions) 

Commodity 


* 9 p ^-49 

i 949 “ 5 t> 

/ — — . - 

1948-49 

— -A_._--^ 

*949-50 

Rice* 


9.583 

9»554 

2,141 

2,048 

Jowar 


65 

54 

12 

10 

Bajra 


10 

11 

I 

I 

Maize 


56 

. 5 ^ 

to 

II 

Ragi 


309 

355 

65 

77 

Small millets 


437 

4-0 

27 


Gram f . . . 


74 

80 

9 

9 

Sugarcane 


62 

63 

I2U 

111 

Sesamum 


226 

238 

23 

22 

Groundnut . 


52 

f >3 

18 

22 

Rape and mustard 

- 

60 

68 

II 

It 

Jute .... 

, , 

36 

5 ^ 

65 

147 


♦Excludes figures for summer rice for the merged territories, 
tExcludes figures for merged territories. 

(iii) The preceding statement and the figures collected during the enquiry 
show that Orissa is almost entirely a rice growing area. 
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10 . Kinds of farm labour and wages. 

(i) Both attached and casual workers are engaged. Landholders possessing 
a holding of 10 acres or more usually require one or more attached workers, 
as the cultivation of paddy is a laborious task involving numerous agricul¬ 
tural operations, e.g.^ two or three ploughings, preparation of nursery beds, 
puddling, transplanting, irrigating and weeding, etc. The terms of employment, 
hours of work and wages of both kinds of workers are described below. 


(a) Attached workers .—The yearly contract commenced either from Dola 
Purnami which i'alls in March or from Pana Sankranti in May. Though most of the 
workers were engaged for the whole year, there were also some cases of mon¬ 
thly or half-yearly employment. It was customary for the employers to grant 
advances to w^orkers with or without interest either in cash or in kind or partly 
in cash and partly in kind. These advances were given by agreement, 
written or oral. The performance of labour by the debtor or any member of 
his family w'as insisted upon by the employer-creditor. Labour was usually 
evaluated at a low rate to which the wwker had to submit if he was to get 
the loan. Such transactions were knowm as Gothi agreements. In order to 
put a stop to this exploitation of agricultural workers, the State Government 
enacted the Orissa Debt Bondage Abolition Regulation, 1948, declaring 
all such agreements void unless the full terms of the agreement were expressed 
in writing and a copy submitted to the Sub-Divisional Officer and unless 
the monthly remuneration of a wwker w^ere fixed at Rs. 14 or such amount 
as might be notified. It was also laid down that interest at a rate of more than 
per cent, per annum might not be charged on such advances. The Act has 
been made applicalrle to the partially excluded areas, Ganjam Agency 
tracts, the district of Koraput and the Nawapara sub-division in the Sambal- 
pur district. 


Zone 1 . —(Keonjhar, Balasorc, Mayurbhanj, Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam 
plains.) 

Attached workers were of two types known as Kothias or Halias and Chaki- 
rias. The latter received an annual wage of about Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 60, which was paid in cash in 3 or 4 instalments. It was 
also usual to give paddy of equivalent value instead of paying the 
yearly wage in cash. In addition, the following perquisites were 
allowed during a year to the chakirias: 


A pair of dhotis worth .... 
A napkin worth ..... 
A bed-sheet worth ..... 
3 or 4 meals a day (consisting of rice.) 

The value of the meals was As. 12 per day. 


Rs. As.Ps. 

600 

300 

380 

270 o o (approximately). 


Total . 282 8 o 


The Kothias or Halias were allowed free of rent a piece of land, 
known locally as Heta. The employer bore the entire cost of cultiva¬ 
tion, except in Puri district, where the cost was borne by the 
worker, the employer paying the land revenue. In such cases, 
Kothias got four meals a day, but were not permitted to work 
elsewhere during the entire period of contract. The yield from the 
land, which measured one-third to three-fifths of an acre in area, 
was approximately 3 to 5 maunds of paddy worth Rs. 21 to Rs. 35! 
Interest-free loans of Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 were also granted to these 
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workers. In the initial four months of the contract, the Kothias 
were not permitted to serve any otlier employer but afterwards 
they might seek casual employment elsewhere if their regular 
employer could not find any work for them. The Kothias 
were allowed a daily w^age of i gouni or 4 wr.9 of paddy whenever 
they were employed by their regiilar employer. The value of 4 seers 
of paddy w'as As. 12. The object of giving a piece of land free to 
the worker was tlius to ensure his whole-time services in the first 4 
months and to bind him down to a comparatively low' daily wage 
of As. 12. In some villages, the daily wage was only 2 seers of padcly 
w'orth As. 6. 'I'lie Kothia was engaged on piece \N'ages during the 
harvesting season and was entitled to onc-lifth share in the produce 
harvested by him, earning Rs. i /8/- per day for nearly 3 or 4 
weeks at this rate. Workers usually preferred employment as Chak- 
irias, as they were allowed free meals in addition to other 
perquisites and a yearly wage of about Rs. 50. Children were 
engaged as Gaials or graziers and w ere paid at the rate of Rs. 8 a year 
for each head of cattle. Women wei e also sometimes engaged 
as Gaials, They were allowed free food and an annual w age of Rs. 
13 in cash. If the worker was imported from a neighbour¬ 
ing village, he was given a free house to live in, but no w'age was 
paid other than meals and clothing. In some villages the attached 
workers were paid 15 Gounis or 60 seers of paddy w orth Rs. 10-8-0 
a month and were also given i acre Heta land. In the Ganjam 
districts it W'as customary to pay 10 mutis or 2 mds. 30 seers of 
paddy worth Rs. 19 per month to the attached w orker without the 
grant of a plot for his cultiv'atiori. In addition to tliis monthly 
w'agc, he was allowed the usual clothing, a talari or hat made 
of' leaves and pieces of bamboo and w as also served w ith one or 
two meals every day. In the Balasorc district it w^as usual to pay 
the attached worker at the rate of 3 seers of paddy per day along 
with the usual perquisites excepting meals. I’hc annual remu¬ 
neration on this basis came to about Rs. 210. Some attached 
workers in the Mayurbhanj district w'ere engaged on the under¬ 
standing that they would be paid on par with casual w'orkers on 
the days on w'hich they were engaged. 7 'he advantage in such an 
arrangement w^as that the employer was assured of the w'orker’s 
services on any day he required him w'ithout having to pay him 
for the whole year. As compensation, the w'orker got an interest- 
free advance at the beginning of the year from the employer and 
w as free to w'ork elsewhere if his regular employer had no w'ork for 
him. 

,^one II. —(Koraput, Ganjam Agency, Phulbani and Dhenkanal). 

Attached w'orkers w’ere known locally as Khambari in the Koraput district. 
They usually received the following annual wages and perquisites. 

Rs. A. P. 

12 to 20 putties of paddy (i puUi = 60 setrs of paddy) . 165 o o 
Onr daily meal worth As. 2 . , . . , 45 O o 

Cloth (blanket, napkin).800 


Total cash value 


218 o o 
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In addition, an interest-free advance of Rs. 25 to Rs.ioo was also given 
to the worker. At the time of harvesting workers were permitted to 
take one bundle of paddy containing 2 to 4 seers of grain to their 
houses every day. 'Fhis concession, which was known locally as 
Nrili^oetha was allowed for about 2 to 3 weeks. A Gidugu or hat made 
of leaves and an axe were also supplied, but the worker had to re¬ 
turn the axe at the end of the year. In Dhenkanal district a Halia 
was given a piece of land free of rent for cultivation and was allowed 
one daily meal for the first six months of the year. In addition, he 
was allowed i seer and 1 o chhataks of paddy worth As. 0-4-3 ^ 
\vhenever he was employed. Earnings for harvesting which was 
paid at piece rates were, however, higher. One-thirteenth of the 
harv’ested produc'c was given to the w'orkcr as wages, and an 
average worker could earn Re. i to Rs. 1-8-0 on this basis. The 
annual wages lor Chakirias were as foliow's : 




Annual income 

5 "rco meals 


. Rs. 150 

Wage in cash or in ()addy . 


Rs. 80 to loo 

Cloth .... 


Rs. 10 


lotal 

Rs. 240 to Rs. 260 


Zone IIL — (Bolangir-Patna, Kalahandi, Sambalpur and Sundergarh.) 

The Kothias in the Bolangir-Patna district were usually paid at the 
following rates. Both adolescents and adult males were employed 
at the same rate : 

6 Khaais or 90 seers ot i)acl<ly .... Rs. 12 pi r year. 

Meals ........ Rs. 84 per year. 

Cloth ........ R.S. 7 per year. 

For e.xtra work in thre.shing (from 7 p.m. to Rs. 10-2-0 for 20 days. 

3 a.m.) at the rate of 3^ seers of paddy per day. 

Total . Rs. 113-2-0 per year. 

Adult males w^ere also employed as Halias, An advance of Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 30 was given free of interest at the beginning of the year and 
was adjusted towards wages. The w^age rate was as follows : 

Annual income 

Wage 9 mds. of paddy Rs. 58-8-0 

I 5 jr.y. of paddy per niontli .... Rs. 87-12-0 

Cloth ........ Rs. 8-0-0 

Extra for thresliing (2 mds. and 25 srs. of paddy) . Rs. 17-1-0 

Total . Rs. 171-5-0 


Similar wage rates were prevalent in the Kalahandi and Sambalpur 
districts but the total annual remuneration came to about Rs. 163 
and Rs. 133 respectively. Children were employed usually as 
graziers and were allowed 6 mds. of paddy worth Rs. 39 a year. 
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[b) Casual workers ,—The most common mode of payment was to give paddy 
instead of cash as wages. Even in villages which reported payments in cash, 
it was found that payment in kind was more prevalent. Perquisites were 
generally not allowed to casual workers. Piece rates were current in harvesting 
but all other operations were paid for on a time basis. In the case of piece wages 
it was I’sual to pay one-twelfth to one-eighth of the crop harvested on a day, 
which enabled each worker to earn, on an average, Rs. 1-3-0 daily. The 
average number of hours worked and rates of wages in ten agricultural ope¬ 
rations are given in tables 55, 56 and 57 (Appendices). There are separate 
tables for men, women and children and the wage rates foi the pre-war year of 
1938-39 and for 1949-50 are stated separately in each of the three tables. The 
tables show that while men were employed in all operations, women and child¬ 
ren were generally engaged for manuring, transplanting, weeding and harvest¬ 
ing. The following summary tables show, separately for each zone and for the 
State, the cash value of the average daily wage in five agricultural 
operations for men, women and children for the two years mentioned 
above. 


Cash value of average daily wage 

Zone Year t -- 

Men Women Children 


(a) Ploughing — 


R. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 


I . . . . 

1938-39 

0 2 10 

0 I 6 

0 i 6 


1949*50 

012 () 

{450.3) 

0 12 0 

(800.0) 

076 

(500.0) 

II ... . 

*938-39 

0 2 0 


0 I 9 


*949-50 

0 8 4 

(416.8) 


0 7 10 

( 449 - 5 ) 

Ill . 

*938-39 

0 I 8 


0 I 6 


1949-50 

095 

(566.3) 


090 

(600.0) 

STATE 

*938-39 

026 

016 

0 I 6 


*949-50 

0 II 6 

(460.0) 

oil 6 

(766.7) 

0 8 0 
( 533 - 3 ) 


(b) Sowing — 


1938-39 

1949-50 

0 2 10 

0 13 I 

(461.7) 

0 2 0 
092 

(458.3) 

019 

072 

(409 4) 

1938-39 

1949-50 

0 I 10 

0 8 I 

(440.8) 


• 0 

1938-39 

> 949-50 

0 I 7 
086 

(536.7) 

0 I 3 

0 8 6 
(680.3) 

0 I 3 

076 

(600.0) 

>938-39 

> 949 - 5 ° 

025 

0 II 5 
(47a- 5 ) 

0 I 8 
096 

(569.9) 

018 

070 

( 4 > 9 - 9 > 


STATE 
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(c) 

I 


II 


III 


STATE 


(d) 


I 


n 


III 


STATE 


Cash value of average daily wage 


Zone 


Year 


Men Women Children 


Transplanting — 


193B-39 

* 949-50 


• * 93^-39 
* 949-^0 


*938-39 

* 949-50 


*938-39 

*949-50 


Weeding — 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rh.A. P. 

0 2 11 

0 I 10 

0 I 7 

0 14 2 

(485.7) 

oil 2 
(609.0) 

0 10 4 

(652.3; 

0 110 

086 
(463.6) 

0 I 10 
086 
(463.6) 

0 I g 
086 
(485.6) 

0 I 9 

0 8 0 

( 457 -H) 

0 I 8 
080 
(479.8) 

0 I 8 
0 6 8 
(400.0) 

026 

0 I in 

0 I 8 

0 12 4 

(493-a) 

0 10 4 

(563.5) 

096 

(569-9) 


*938-39 

*949-50 


029 

O 13 II 

(506.0) 


020 
o 10 4 

( 5 > 6 . 6 ) 


o I 9 
o 10 3 

(585.6) 


*938-39 

*949-50 


022 

086 

(392.4} 


022 

080 

(369-3) 


020 
080 
(400.o) 


*938-39 

*949-50 


o I 6 
085 
(560.8) 


o I 6 

079 

(5*6.4) 


o I 6 



1938-39 026 o I 11 

*949-50 o 12 o 093 

(480.0) (482.5) 


e 1 8 

093 

(554*8) 
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Cash value of averse daily wage 

Zone Year t - ^ -^ 

Men Women Chi/dren 


(c) JJarvesling — 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P 


*938.39 

0 3 8 

02b 

026 


* 949 ' 5 « 

I 0 1 

(43b.b) 

oil 9 

(489-9) 

010 6 

(4*9-9) 

11 

*938-39 

024 

0 2 2 

0 

I 11 


* 949 “ 5 ^> 

0 11 b 
( 493 - 0 ) 

084 

(384.6) 

8 4 

( 434 - 7 ) 

III - 

*938-39 

0 2 ID 

0 III 

f» 

I 10 


1949-50 

0107 

(373-5) 

098 

(504-3) 

0 8 6 

(463-6) 

S’l’A'lE . . " . 

*938.39 

033 

0 2 4 

0 2 3 


* 949 ' 5 ** 

0 14 4 

(441.1) 

0 10 5 

(446.5) 

0 9 9 
( 433 - 4 ) 


Non:.—Figures within brackets indicate the index numbers of wages with those of 
1938-39 as too. 

(ii) Hours of work and holidays .—'The working day for casual workers 
consisted of 6 to 7 hours excluding the periods of rest. Work was done 
usually in two sliifts, i.c., to d Iiours in the morning and about 3 to 4 hours 
in the afternoon from 2 p.m. There w^as no rigidity ti])Out working hours and 
during the ])usy .season workers did not grudge putting in an additional hour 
or two. Attached workers had to be at their employers’ house at about f) a.m. 
and were allowed to leave it only after sunset. 'They were, however, allowed to 
rest for a couple of hours during the day. T hey were also permitted to visit 
their houses for religious functions or on festivals il they were permanent 
residents of another village, and wages were not deducted for such temporary 
absence. No other holiday with pay was granted to attached workers. 

(iii) hnporled Labour .—It was reported that outside labour drawn from 
the neighbouring villages was employed in 28 of the 45 selected \dllages, 
the reason being usually shortage of local labour, particularly during the busy 
season. No preferential treatment w^as accorded to outside labour however. 

(iv) Group or gang labour ,—It w as cu.stomary in some villages of the Cuttack 
district to employ gangs of ten to twenty workers in the months of February, 
March and April. These gangs came from outside the district, mostly from 
Ganjam, and were engaged for sinking wells or excavating tanks, em¬ 
banking, land repairs, or reclamation of waste lands or sand beds. They 
were paid a preferential wage of Rs. 1-8-0 a day, the local rate being Re. i 
to Rs. 1-4-0 for such operations. The gangs consisted of males and worked for 
six hours a day, i.e.^ from 7 a.m. to 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. They 
cooked their mid-day meal during the rest interval. It was reported that these 
w orkers from outside were hard working and honest and did not require much 
supervision on the part of the employer. Gangs from neighbouring villages 
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Avere employed in the Puri district also. They were paid at the local rale but 
managed to earn as much as Rs. 3 a day during the harvesting season; 
this operation was paid on piece wages, and the outsiders were experts at their 
job. Payment to all such gangs was made collectively but calculation of the 
wage was done on an individual basis. The leader of' the gang received pay- 
ment for all the members and distributed it l^etween them. 


The group employed on earth-works usually consisted of about 7 adult 
Avorkers, for whom the normal daily out-turn was 1,000 cubic feet. While the 
unit of work was 1,000 cubic feet, the rate was found to vary with certain 
factors such as the forces of demand and supply, whether the soil was hard 
or soft, and “lead and lift’\that is the distance at which the excavated earth 
was deposited and the depth from which it had to ])c lifted. The piece rate 
generally varied from Rs. 15 to Rs. 40 for every 1,000 cubic feet, the amount 
nf work done being measured by the workers on completing the job and also 
check measured by the employer at the time of w^age payment. The average 
daily individual earnings were found to vary from Rs. 2-2-3 to Rs. 5-11-6. 

II. Freq^uency distribution of wage quotations and low wage areas. 

That wages in Orissa were generally lower than in most other Part A State 
will be evident from an examination of tables 58, 59 and 60 (Appendices) 
wdiich deal with the frequency distribution of wage quotations. It w^as only in 
(‘xceptional cases that a male worker got more than Rs. 1-2-0 a day. Women 
and children were invariably paid less than Rs. 1-2-0 a day. Of 624 
wage quotations for men, as many as 97 referred to a daily payment of' less 
than As. 8. Though the most frequent wage group was As. iG and less than 
As. 18, a large number of villages w'ere included in the group of 
As. 10 and less than As. 12. A list of sample villages wdierc the average 
daily w’agc for men ranged between As. 6 and As. 10, is given below 
in order to indicate the low wage areas in the State and to facilitate further 
•enquiries in those areas : 


\'illage 


Zone 

District 

Arilo .... 


I 

Cuttack. 

Parcidhuda 


I 

Mayurbharij. 

Kusikaiia 


I 

Puri. 

Sikidia 


I 

Halasorc. 

Chikabadi 


11 

Koraput. 

Peduihorda 


11 

Koraput. 

Karuguta 


II 

Ganjam. 

San 'Iribidia 


II 

Dhcnkanal. 

Duniorjor 


III 

Sundergarh. 

Rungcii . ... 


III 

.Sundergarh 

Ankamora 


III 

Bolangir-Patna. 

Khasbahal 


III 

Kalahandi. 


12 , Prices, 

Wholesale and retail prices of several important articles of consumption 
were collected by the field staff from the w^eekly markets situated near 
the sample villages. The following statement gives retail prices of eight 
commodities for each zone and also for ,the State in 1938-39 and 
* 949 “ 50 - 
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-Figures within brackets denote the index numbers of prices with those of 1938*39 as i 
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13. Wages and prices. 

Pending a detailed examination of the pattern of consumption of agricul¬ 
tural workers, data collected in the first stage of the enquiry seem to suggest 
that in certain parts of the State, agricultural wages have lagged behind the 
rise in prices of important articles during the last decade. In zone TI consisting 
of Koraput, Ganjam Agency, Phulbani and Dhenkanal, the price of rice 
shows an index number of 560.8 as compared with the price in 1938-39. 
The corresponding index number of wages for men is, however,416.8 in plough¬ 
ing, 440.8 in sowing, 463-6 in transplanting, 392.4 in weeding and 493.0 
in harvesting. In zone III, which includes Bolangir-Patna, Kalahandi, 
Sambalpur and Sundergarh the increase in wages is 373.5 for harvesting, 
the most important agricultural operation. The index number for the 
price of rice in this zone is as high as 503.5. The disparity is not so marked 
in zone I but this is due to the fact that wages in 1938-39 were extremely low. 

14. ‘Begar’ or involuni ary labour. 

Involuntary labour in some form or other was prevalent in 3 villages in 
zone I and 2 villages in zonesIT. In zone I, begar was required from workers 
who had obtained plots of land {beta) or loans from the ^amindars. Such 
workers were sometimes required to perform both agricultural and non- 
agiicultural work either without payment or on nominal payment. 
In the 2 villages of zone II, all the villagers were employed on repairs 
of roads, etc., by rotation on nominal payment. I’his custom, which was 
known as bethi, could not, however, be called begar as it was for the benefit ol 
the village community and as all villagers had to perform it without 
distinction of caste or class. Under the Orissa Compulsory Labour Act, 1948, 
the villagers arc required to perform such work as may.be necessary for the 
prevention of danger or damage to persons and property by flood or inun¬ 
dation or for carrying out certain works of irrigation. All such labour is 
adequately paid for at the current rates prescribed by the Public Works 
Department. 

15. Fixation of minimum wages in agriculture. 

In Notification No. 173 A-Lab., dated the 15th January, 1951, the State 
Government published the following proposals under clause (b) of sub-section 

(i) of section 5 of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, for fixing minimum 
rates of wages in respect of agricultural employees. 

• (i) The normal working hours shall not exceed ten a day. 

(ii) The workers shall be paid at one and one-fourth rate of wage for 

work beyond the normal working hours. 

(iii) Minimum wages shall be fixed for agricultural workers at the 

rates mentioned below : 


Rates of wages for 

■ , --- -A_ I 

Zone Men Women Children 


Rs.A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Zone /.—Consisting of the Cuttack, Balasore, Puri, 

Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar districts and Ganjam 

plains . . . . . . 0120 080 07 O' 
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Zone 


Rates of wages for 


Men Women Children 


Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

^one //. —Consisting of the Koraput, Phulbani and 

Dhcnkatial districts and Ganjain Agency . . oioo 080 066 

^one III .—Consisting of the Bolangir-Patna, 

Kalahandij Sambalpur and Simdergarh districts . 0100 oOo 068 


Note. —The proposals were to be taken into consideration on the 15th March, 1951, 
■^biit no action under sub-section (2) of section 5 of the Act fixing such minimum rates 
of wagers has yet been taken. 





CHAPTER 9 


THE PUNJAB 

Introductory. 


The old Punjab was the “land of the five rivers”. The new State is- 
a land of tw'o rivers, the Sutlej and the Bcas. The State, which has an aica of 
37,428 sq. miles, consists of the districts of Hissar, Rohtak, Curgaon, Karnal, 
Ambala and the administrative unit of Simla in the Ambala Division, the 
districts ol Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Ludhiana, Fen ozepur and Gui- 
dasy>ur (excluding the Tehsil of Shakargarh) and Amritsar of the Jullundur 
Division. Certain portions of the Kasur Teksil (180 out of 353 villages) hav^e 
also been included in the State. Its population was 12,593,628 in 1941 and 
12,641,205 according to the 1951 Census, denoting an increase of 0.4 per 
cent, during the last decade. This figure includes the population of the follow¬ 
ing feudatory States which were merged in the present Punjab in 1948: 


Stale 

Area {sq. wiles) 

Population {lakhs) 

(a) Loharn 

22G 

0.28 

(b) Dujna 

91 

0.31 

(c) Pataudi 

53 

0.22 


Total 370 

o.Bi 


(ii) In the north-cast lie the hill ranges of the Shivalak and Kangia 
valley. The Jullundur Division contains rich alluvial soil while parts of the 
Ambala Division dr the Hariana Prant arc dry and w^aterless tracts. The 
climate is one of extremes. The rainfall in most districts ranges from 15 to 
25 inches a year and is usually sufficient for cultivation; in the greater part 
of the Ambala Division, however, the margin is so small that except where 
artificial irrigation is available, any material reduction in the normal rainfall 
often leads to failure of crops. The areas towards the north are fertile, with 
heavier rainfall supplemented by irrigation from wells. In the sub-montane 
regions the rains are abundant and there is little need for artificial irrigation. 
In the disti icts of Simla and Kangra, the annual rainfall exceeds 50 inches. 
The Punjab offers tremendous possibilities of development. 

With the construction of the Bhakra Dam it is hoped that in the field of 
agriculture the famine-stricken areas of Rohtak, Hissar and Gurgaon will 
be turned into flourishing canal colonies. In adejition to irrigation, the project 
will also generate electric power. The Bhakra and Nangal schemes wdll open 
up the south-eastern parts of the State and provide scope for new industries. 

(iii) Despite many changes due to partition, agriculture continues to be 
the staple industry of the State. A considerable proportion of the wealth of 
the agriculturist consists of livestock; large profits are derived from cattle 
and dairy trades, and wool is a staple product in the Kangra district The 
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industrial structure is pyramidal, with a very wide and durable base of cot¬ 
tage industries and small-scale enterprises. In addition, there are 509 factories 
with 44,759 operatives, of which 177 factories with 17,421 workers are 
in the Amritsar district. 

2. Land tenures. 

(i) The great mass of landed property in the Punjab is held by small 
proprietors who cultivate their own lands, in whole or in part. The chief 
feature of this tenure generally is that these prof)rietors are jointly responsible 
for the payment of revenue assessed on the village lands. They ha\^e a right 
of pre-emption if any proprietor wishes to sell his rights in the land 
he owns. In some cases, the village communities, while holding and 
managing the land as proprietors, are bound to pay a quit rent to superior 
proprietors under whom they hold. The amount which the superior proprietor 
is entitled in collect is determined at settlement together with the land 
revenue demand. There are also proprietors holding lands within the estates 
of village communities who are not entitled to share in the common profits 
nor liable for anything more than the revenue on their own lands. T hese 
landholders, who are called ^^Malikan Qabza^\ pay village charges as well 
as quit rent, if any, to the proprietary body of the village. 

(ii) The distribution of sample villages according to land tenure is sh(nvn 
in the statement below. The agricultural labour enquiry was conducted 
in 29 villages selected on the basis of stratified random sampling from 
the village list made available by the State Government. 


Land tenure 


Number Percentage Area Percentage 

of distribution ( acres) distribution 
villages 


(a) Ryotwari 

28 

96.6 

36813.0 

99-1 

\b) Z^mindari 

I 

3-4 

320.0 

0.9 


Total . 29 100.0 3 “* 33 -^ 100.o 


3. Area and population. 

The population of the State is given in paragraph i. Of the total population, 
10,140,273 or 81.0 per cent, was rural and 2,400,932 or 19.0 per cent, 
urban. The area and population of the villages surveyed will be found 
in table 61 (Appendices). The average population per village was 988.7, the 
average area 1280.4 acres and the average density of population per 
•sq. mile 494.2. 

4. Occupational classification. 

(i) The total number of families living in the selected villages was 5,079. 
Of these 3,654 or 71.9 per cent, were agricultural and 1,425 or 28. i per cent. 
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non-agricultural. The following statement shows the distribution of families, 
according to occupation and status : 


Occupation and Status 

Total Number 
of families 

Percentage 
to total 

number of families 

Agricultural owners .... - 

2,'-169 

44.6 

Agricullural tenants . . 


16.9 

Agricultural workers— 



(a) without land .... 

(h) with land .... 

.002') 

752H 

26 J 

9-91 

y 10.4 

0 - 5 j 

All agricultural families 

3 . 6 :,4 

71-9 

Noii-agricuItural labourers . 

I 2 I 

2.4 

Artisans ..... 

.392 

7 

Traders ... . 

231 

4.6 

Others ....... 

68i 

13-4 

All non>agricultural families 

*>425 

28.1 

All PAMiLiBS 

5.079 

100.0 
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It is significant that though 3,654 or 71.9 per cent, of the total number of 
families were agricultural, only 528 or 10.4 per cent, were agricultural 
workers. 

(ii) The total population of the 29 villages was 28,671. The average 
size of a family was 5.6. Of the 5,079 families, 2,269 or 44.6 per cent, were 
agricultural owneis, 489 01 9.6 per cent, were non-cultivating owners, 1,590 or 
31.3 per cfun. cultivated their land themselves and 190 or 3.7 per cent, were 
partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating owners. Almost all the tenants 
cultivated the land in their possession. 


5. Land utilisation and irrigation. 


(i) The classification and utilisation of land in the villages surveyed are 
shown in the statement below : 


[In aciTs] 


Area <.)(’ 

Total m‘l arra cuitivabk- land T.inculuvablc 
sown exciudina aica land 

cultivated 


Total area 
of the* 
village 


Percentage? i;!' 
cultivated to 
total cultivable 
area 


23,042 


6,.375 32»4t>2 78.3 


Notf.— 

Total ciiltivablr area includes (a) area actually cultivated, (b) cultivable wastes, and 
(c ] current l'a!lov\'s. 

Figures for land utilisation in respect of one village were not available. 

(ii) The total irrigated area in the State in 1948-49 was 40 per cent, of the 
total net area sown (4,610,000 out of 11,526,000 acres).* With the completion 
of irrigation projects the irrigated area will inicrease appreciably. Irrigation is 
at present distributed unevenly between various parts, the heaviest concen¬ 
tration being in the central districts. The chief sources of irrigation aie Govern¬ 
ment canals and percolation wells, worked by the Persian wheel or by charsa 
(leather bucket) in the southern areas where the depth of water is low. From 9 
to 16 per cent, of the area sown during a year fails to mature if the rainfall is 
even slightly less than the normal. This emphasises the need for more irrigation 
projects. 

(iii) Although 20 out of 28 villages had made extensive use of the culti¬ 
vable areas—the percentage of area cultivated to the total cultivable area 
being 75 per cent, or more—it was found that in four villages, namely, Batheri, 
Gaggomahal, Balole, and Ghulla, the total cultivated area was less than 

♦Source.—Land Utilisation Statistics issued by the Economic and Statistical Adviser, 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, in August, 1951. 
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50 per cent, of the total cultivable area. The percentage of area cultivate 
to total cultivable area is shown below : 


Percentage groups of area cultivated to total cultivable area* 

Number of 
x'illagcs 

Under 20 ... * 


jv>7 

20 and under 2f, 


1 

25 and under 3^ * 


Mi 

30 and under 3;; 


i 

33 and under 4- ) 



4''5 and under 4f,. 


I 

45 and under 50 



f,») and under 5f, 


r 

55 and under 6i- 



(5o and under 6', ... 



(J 5 and under ya 


! 

70 and under 75 


1 

75 and under 80 


- 

80 and under 85 


2 

85 and under 90 ... . 


Af/ 

90 and under 95 


3 

95 to 100. 


12 


Total 

28 


♦St*c notes below sub paragraph (i). 
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(iv) Details of the areas cropped once and those cropped more than 
once in the selected villages during the year are given in the following state* 
ment: 


Cultivated area (in acres) 



Irrigated 



Unirrigated 

Total 

net 

area 

sown 

Percentage 
of irrigated 
area to 
total net 
area sown 

Percentage 
of total 
cultivated 
area to 
total net 
area sown 

Single 

crop 

More 

than 

one 

crop 

Total 

r~ - 

Single 

crop 

-—--^ 

More 

than 

one Total 

crop 

6,6(.)3 


11,833 

9,086 

2,123 11,209 

23,042 

51-4 

48.6 


6 . Area and yield of principal crops. 

(i) The principal food crops grown in the sample villages were gram 
wheat, wheat and gram mixed, bajra, maize and jowar. Sugarcane and 
cotton were the main cash crops. Gram was raised mostly as an unirrigated 
crop while wheat, maize and sugarcane were sown largely on irrigated lands. 
Table 62 (Appendices) gives the total acreage of principal crops raised in 
the villages surveyed. 

(ii) llie Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture, have compiled figures showing the area and yield of principal 
crops in each state, lliese figures for the Punjab are given below: 


Crop 


Area (in thousand acres) 

1948-49 i949-5<> 

Yield (in 

r 

1948-49 

thousand tons) 

, 

1949-50 

Rice 


377 

489 

lOI 

143 

Joxvar 


456 

590 

61 

66 

Bajra 


2,092 

1,962 

226 

305 

Maize 


761 

787 

253 

303 

Small millets 


87 

86 

13 

13 

Wheat 


2>744 

2,955 

1,002 

1,196 

Barley 


411 

406 

”9 

97 

Gram 


3,017 

3,201 

722 

495 

Sugarcane • 


306 

270 

346 

302 

Cotton 


236 

322 

78* 

155* 

Rape and Mustard . 


239 

260 

49 

42 


* In terms of thousand bales of 392 lb. each. 
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(iii) Of the total net area sown in the State (11,526,000 acres), gram and 
wheat represented 58.7 per cent., bqjra 18.2 per cent., jowar 4.0 per cent, and 
barley 3.6 per cent. The figures collected in the villages surveyed showed the 
same order of importance for these crops, the corresponding percentages to 
the total net area sown (23,042 acres) being 41.9, 23.1, 6.1 and 1.6 
respectively. 

7. Kinds of farm labour and types of payment. 

(i) Of the 3,654 agricultural families only 528 or 10.4 per cent, were 
classified as agricultural workers. Most of the agriculturists were small 
peasant proprietors, cultivating their own land. 

(ii) Agricultural workers can be broadly classified as attached or casual. 
The former were generally engaged for the whole year or for 3 to 6 months, 
while the latter were employed on daily basis. Piece rates were generally rare. 
Harijans {Chamars or hereditary tanners and leather workers), Balmikies 
{Churas or hereditary scavengers), and Mazhabi Sikhs (Sikh Chums) formed the 
bulk of agricultural workers; there were also some Ghiriths in the Kangra district 
and Meos in Gurgaon employed as agricultural workers. It was only in rare 
cases that persons belonging to other castes took to agricultural labour. 

A. Attached workers. 

(iii) As a rule attached workers were employed by cultivators owning 
holdings of a size which they could not look after properly themselves. They 
were fewer in number than casual workers. Contracts for annucil employ¬ 
ment, generally reduced to writing, w'erc made in the month of Jeth (mid- 
May to mid-June). A specimen of such agreements between the' employer 
and tlie worker is given below^ 

AGREEMENT 

‘‘It is hereby agreed that 1, ., son of., caste 

.. resident of., will serve for a period of one year with . 

of.from 1-4-195* to 31-3-52. 

Conditions are detailed as follows:— 

1. Pay will be Rs. 25 per month. 

2. I shall be allowed an advance of Rs. 100. 

3. In case I leave my service, I shall repay the advance taken by me. 

4. I shall take one shirt and one chaddar every six months. 

I have given this in writing as my agreement so that it can be made use of 
if need arises. 

Signed to-day, the 1-4-1951. 

Witness Thumb impression Witness”. 

(iv) Attached workers were also employed for short seasons, the smallest 
period being a month. They were whole-time servants and were employed on 
all agricultural operations at any time of the day or even in the night. Night 
work consisted of irrigation and keeping watch over standing crops. Only a 
few workers were paid in cash, their emoluments ranged rom Rs. 250 to Ks. 360 
a year, payable in two equal instalments. Some retired officers who had taken 
to cultivation preferred to pay the workers on a monthly basis. Workei's were 
usually allowed two meals worth about As. 10 a day by the employer over and 
above pay and the contract sometimes included perquisites in the shape of 
clothes and a pair of shoes the value of which was about Rs. 18 during the 
year. Most of the attached workers were paid in kind, either a fixed quantity at 
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each harvest or a proportion of the produce from the farm. The annual pay¬ 
ment in kind ranged between 25 and 35 maunds of food grains; the quantity 
varies in different villages according to the working capacity of the man and 
the paying capacity of the employer. The cash value of 30 maunds of food 
grains at an average rate of Rs. 10 per maund amounts to Rs. 300. The total 
emoluments including perquisites of the workers may thus be estimated at 
about Rs. 550 a year. 

(v) A majority of w^orkers, however, received a portion of the farm produce. 
This system is conductive to greater output. Such crop sharers are called 
Sajhis or Siris (sharers). In the Hissar District the practice was to allow them 
one-hfth of the produce with meals or one-fourth without meals. In 
some villages of Karnal and Ambala districts the crop-sharers were 
entitled to between one-fourth and one-eighth of the crop according 
to whether they contributed towards land re\’cnue, seed, and dues of 
the Kamins or not. In some villages the share of the workers varied with the 
total number of workers on the farm, a man or a l)ullock being counted as 
a unit. If a holding was culth ated by the owner and a helper with a pair of 
bullocks, the attached worker got one-fifth share of the produce. In the sub¬ 
montane areas, the holdings were small, and attached workers were not 
employed. In the Kangra District such workers tvere emailed haryalis^ as they 
were allowed one-third of the produce. Employers in this area only ploughed 
and sowed the field, the remaining work including harvesting l.eing done by 
the liaryali. The usual practice in the villages of Jullundur and Ludhiana 
districts was to allow one-seventh share to the worker, without any share in the 
straw; should the employer have surplus straw to self the worker had prior 
claim to purchase. In village Dhulluwal in the Karnal District and Manochahal 
and Dhardeo in the Amritsar district, attached workers were also allow'cd 
advances carrying an interest of 18J per cent, per annum. In a few cases the 
advances were free of interest. In village Dhulluw’al most of the attached work¬ 
ers who received one-fifth to one-sixth share of the produce as their annual 
remuneration were paid, advances ranging from Rs. 100 to Rs. 700 on 
which interest w.is charged at 18J per cent, per annum. Attached 
workers in village Manochahal received, as their remuneration, one-fourth 
of the produce and were also allowed either an interest-free ad\^ancc of 
Rs. 200, or one bigha of land, the produce of which was the property of 
the w'orker. In village Dhardeo, the attached workers known as athris 
were paid wages in kind amounting to 30 to 35 maunds of food grains in 
two instalments and were also allowed perquisites, viz-<i two or three meals^ 
maunds of gur if sugarcane was grown on the holding and separate 
remuneration for harvesting. They were also allowed an advance of Rs. 4a 
free of interest repayable any time during the year. In villages in Amritsar 
and Gurdaspur districts there were two kinds of attached wwkers, athris 
and chhodwen. The athri workers, besides rendering personal service to the 
employer, also had to clean the cattle-shed. This work was usually 
done by their women-folk. For this combined ser\’ice the emoluments 
were: 

[a) 16 to 24 maunds of foodgrains, in two equal six-monthly instalments 
in Gurdaspur villages; 

{b) maunds of gur; 

(c) three principal meals a day; 

(d) during the wheat harvesting season, a sheaf of unthreshed plants, 

each yielding 15 to 16 seers of wKeat and 25-- 30 seers of straw: 
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(tf) One chapati for the woman worker when she came to clean the yard 
in the morning. 

The chhodwen type of worker was not exclusively employed by one employe r 
but worked for a num]:>er of families, the employers allotting work to him by 
mutual agreement. These workers were not required to clean the yard or 
cattle-shed. They were paid at the same rates as athris but the expenses 
to the individual employer were less. 

Young boys of about 12 years were engaged for gra?:ing the cattle and 
paid from Rs, 10 to Rs. 15 a month with meals wortli about Rs. 15 
a month. Very often, the services of such boys were shared with other families 
from whom the employer recovered a portion of the pa)'ment made to the 
boys. 

B. Casual workers, 

(vi) While men were employed for all agricultural operations, Avomcn 
and children were generally engaged for manuring, transplanting, weeding 
and harvesting. It was customary to allow perquisites as well as wages in cash 
or in kind to men for all agricultural operations. Usually, two meals Averc 
allowed, the cash value ranging from As. 0-6-10 to Re. i a day. 
In the case ol'women and children, however, it was not umal to allow' per¬ 
quisites of any kind. Daily wages w^ere paid lor all kinds ol“ agricultural w'ork 
l)ut in a few' villages the workers were also engaged on inece rates for 
transplanting, harvesting and threshing. 

(vii) The average number of liours worked and rates of daily wages for 
v'arious types of work arc given in iaL»les 63, 64 and 65 (Appendices). Separate 
ta])les for men, w'ornen and children have been prepared and the numl)er of 
villages re]X)rting each inode of payment has been stated in brackets, rigures 
for the pre war year i 93 < 3-39 and for 1049-50 have l>een collected to show 
the rise in wages during tlie decade, rhe follovsing suinin.iry statement has 
been prcpar'cd for easy reference. The cash v'aluc and rtdative importaiKe 
of perquisites and of wages j)aid in kind have l>ccn taken into consideration 
in arriving at the casli value of daily w'ages : 


Agricultural operation 

Vr:.»r 

Cash value 

Men 

of average 

^^’otren 

clni!% wr.ge 

Cliildren 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ploughing 

I 

07a 

I JO 4 

(:if7*4) 



flowing . 


0 6 11 

IK) 0 
(37.') *9) 



Weeding ‘ . 

1949*50 

0 6 5 

I 10 3 

(409-1) 

0 10 

I 3 9 

(408.5) 

0 5 0 

I 8 c* 

(480.0) 

Harvesting 

1938-30 

1949*50 

0 15 10 
440 

(429-5) 

oil 8 

‘Ji 2 0 

'(428.6) 

0 II 2 

2 I 6 
(3C0.0) 


Non?.—^Figures within brackets denote the index numbers of wages with those of 193C-39 
as 100.. 
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8. Frequency distribution of wage quotations according to wage groups 
AND LOW wage AREAS. 

(i) Tables 66, 67 and 68 (Appendices) show the frequency distribution 
of wage quotations in the year 1 949-50 according to daily wages (in annas) for 
various agricultural operations. Separate tables have been compiled for 
men, women and children. The following number of wage quotations were 
reported for payments in cash, in kind and both in cash and kind. 


Mode of payment 



In cash 

In kind 

Both in 
cash and 
in kind 

Total wage 
quotations 

Men 

107 

77 

8 

192 


( 55 - 7 ) 

(40.1) 

( 4 - 2 ) 

(100.0) 

Women 

■5 

9 

3 

27 


( 55 - 6 ) 

( 33 - 3 ) 

{II.I) 

(100.0) 

Children . 

9 

2 

mi 

II 


(81.8) 

(18.2) 


(100.0) 


Note. —^Figures within brackets indicate the percentage of wage quotations to the total 
number of quotations for men, women and children separately. 


(ii) Of 192 wage quotations for men, 7 or 3.6 percent, represented an 
average daily wage of As. 12 or less and 18 or 9.4 per cent, were in the group 
of more than As. 12 to As. 16. The largest number of quotations represented 
a daily wage of As. 16 to As. 24, the number being 56 or 29.2 per cent, of 
the total wage quotations for men. The most frequent wage group for 
women was As. t6 or less, the number of quotations being 7 or 25.9 per 
cent, of the total. Wages for children, who were employed infrequently, were 
usually at the same rates as for women. 


(iii) Though it is not possible to indicate here all the low wage areas in 
the State, the data collected in the General Village Survey may be helpful in 
locating low wage pockets and would facilitate further investigation. In the 
villages enumerated below, wages were generally lower by about one-third 
than the average wages for the State as a whole. 


Villages with low wages 

T old 

District 

Mehrauli ...... 

Una . 

. Hoshiarpur. 

Gohlni ...... 

Una 

. Hoshiarpur. 

Gaggomahal ..... 

. Ajnala 

. Amritsar 

Ghuggar. 

, Palampur 

* Kangra. 
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9. Prices. 


Retail prices of important articles of consumption were collected by the 
field staff from the mandis or weekly markets nearest to the villages selected. 
These prices are given below: 


Year 




Commodity 




Wheat 

Gram 

Barley 

' Maize 

Moong 

Mash 

Sugar 

Gur 


Rs. A. P. 

Ri. A. P. 

Rs. A. P 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A, P. 

1938-39 

3-3-11 

3-13-4 

a-6-7 

2-9-4 

5-12-10 

5-6-11 

9-15-4 

5-12-2 

1949-50 

15-13-8 

11-5-4 

9-13-8 

10-10-5 

22-13-6 

21-13-0 

3.3-2-2 

26-10-9 


(488.6) 

(395.7) 

(408.6) 

(412.3) 

(392-6) 

(401-5) 

(332.7) 

(463.0) 


Note. —(a) Figures within brackets denote the index numbers of retail prices with those 
of 1938-39 as 100. 

(b) Prices are for 1 standard maund of 40 seers. 


10 . Wages and prices. 

Whereas wages had, on the whole, increased by four times since 1938-39, 
the increase in prices during the corresponding period for wheat, gram, 
barley, maize and mash v^ere 488.6, 295.7, 408.6, 412.3 and 401.5 respective¬ 
ly. No definite conclusion can, however, be drawn regarding the disparity 
between wages and prices and its effect on the living conditions of the workers, 
as data on the extent of employment, dietary habits and pattern of 
consumption of agricultural workers were not available in the first stage of 
the enquiry. These details are included in the scope of the Intensive Family 
Survey. 

11. Minimum wages in industry. 

(i) The Minimum Wage Committee set up by the State Government 
has recommended the following rates to be fixed under the Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948, in respect of workers employed in oil mills and tea plantations: 

Oil Mills — 


All inclusive wage rates 

Type of work 

Daily rate Monthly rate 


Unskilled Labour 
Kolhu-man . . . . 

Mate (Labour Supervisor) 

Oil man or grease man 

Blacksmith 

Afoc/w'/Beltman 

Sweeper 

Ckowkidar 

Water Carrier 

Gatekeeper . 

Cart-man (bullock cart driver) 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

I 12 0 

45 

0 

0 


50 

0 

0 


48 

0 

0 


55 

0 

0 


80 

0 

0 


70 

0 

0 


45 

0 

0 


45 

0 

0 


45 

0 

0 


45 

0 

0 


45 

0 

0 


(ii) The Committee recommended that the all inclusive minimum wage 
rates for employees in the tea plantations in the Kangra district should be as 
under— 


Children . 
Women . 
Men 


. Rs, 0-6-0 per day. 

. Rs. 0-8-6 per day. 

. Rs. o-x x-o per day. 
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(iii) The Committee further recommended that apart from customary 
concessions, the minimum wage rates of tea plantation employees should be 
fixed as under :—• 


TyiJe of employee 


All inclusive minimum 
wage rate per month 


Sw('epcr 

Ckow;hv 

Aiaie 

Chowkidar 


Rs. A. P. 

40 o o 

30 o o 

all o o 


12. Fixation of minimum wages in AORicui/niRE. 

This State has also given a lead in implementing the Minimum Wages 
Act, IQ 1-8, in respect of agricultural workers. The wages laid down are 
shown bclo^v : 


(A) Attached labourer—adult male. 


[Wliolcfime Serv^ant] 


Minimum Wagrs 


liissar, Rohtak, Gurgnon, Karnal and Ambala Rs. 200 a year or Rs. 2") a momh with 
(excluding Morni <i\.\\)-tehsil). inrals; or Iboflgrains of equivalent \’a)uc 

with meals. 

Simla. Kangra. Daihousiv an a of Gurdaspur, Rs. 2*,o a vear or Rs. 21 n month \v»t.h meals 
Morni sul>/r/7u7 of Ambala and Una lehsil or foodgrains of cquixaicnt value with 
o!'Ilosliiarpur. meals. 

Amritsar, Jullundur, IVTo/,pf)ur, Ludhiana, Rs. gbo a year or Rs. 30 a month with 
Hosliiarpur excluding Una ichnl and Gur- meals; t>r foodgrains of equivalent value 
daspur excluding Dalhousic area. with meals. 


(B) Casual labourer employed for specific operations. 


Operation 


Adult male 


Adult female 


INoughing, Embank- Hissar . . . "1 

ing, Sowing or Rohtak . . . 

Manuring. Gurgaon . . I 

Karnal . . j 

Ambala (excluding | 
Morni sxih-tehsil) J 

Simla ..." 
Kangra 

Una tehsil of 
Hoshiarpur. 

Dalhousie area of 
Gurdaspur. 

Morni sub-u/tsil of 
Ambala. 


Rs. 2 a day, or Rs. i-8-n 
a day with meals. 


Rs. 1-8-0 a day, or Re. i 
a day with meals. 
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Operation 


Ploughing, Emba¬ 
nking, Sowing or 
Manuring —cont f. 


Transplanting 


Weeding 


Irrigation 


War vesting of wheat 


District Adult rna'e 


Adult female 


Jullundur . . I 

Amritsar . . [ 

Ludhiana * . } 

Gurdaspur (exclud- ( Rs. 2 a day, or Rs. 
ing Dalhousie ] a day with nn ab. 

area). ! 

Hoshiarpur (cxrlud- J 
ing Una ti'hsil). J 

Ferozepur . . Rs. 2-'*o a day- ri R s. 2 

a day wiili mials. 


Kangra 


Re. 0-12-0 a day wirli 
meais. 


R»'. 

with rof.als. 


day 


Other Districts . a Kanal 


1a } enuK 


Hi.ssar 

Rohtak . 

Kama! 

Arnbala ((Xt:luding 
Moriii 

Hoshiarpur (exclud¬ 
ing Una tdisih, 

GIIrda.sj:)ur / c\ chid¬ 
ing Dalhoush* 
area;. 


lUs. i-P-o 
Re. I 
meals. 


J 


a 


day; or 
day wiiii 


Rs. I-.J o a day or 
R(\ 0-12-0 a day 
will! n'taU. 


Simla 

Kangra 

Gurgncjn 

Mo»'r)i Suh-fcfusil ol 

Arnbala. )>-Rc. i a day . . K<. (1-12-0 a day. 

Dalhousic area of 
Gi.irdaspur, 

Una IfJuuI of 
Hoshiarpur. 


AmriOsar 

Ludhiana 

Feroze|)\ir 

Jullundur 


. I 


Rs. i-^-o a day 
n’cals; or Re. 
kmal \^ liatevcr 
local practice. 


K.s. 1-8-0 a clay or 
Rc. I a clay with 
meals; or Re. i a 
kanaly \vhale\cr the 
h..cfjl practice. 


All districts . . When irrigation is done 

by means c>f a dkihklu 
charsa or if oh Rs. 2 a 
day, or R.s. 1-8-0 a 
day with meals, uhen 
irrigaticni is dcnic from 
a canal or by a persian 
0 wheel Re. i a day 
with meals. 


TTissar . 


Rs. 2 a day: or Rs. i-O-o 
per day with meals: or 
one hkari ol’ unthreshed 
wheat plants a dav 
in accordance with the 
local practice. 


Rs. 1-8-0 a day or 
Re. I a day w ilh 
meals, or one bhan 
of unthreshed wheat 
plants a day in 
accordance with 
local practice*. 
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Operation District Adult male Adult female 


Harvesling of weat Other districts 
— conttl. 


Threshing of wheat Hissar . 

Rohtak . 
Gurgaon 
Kama! 
Ambala 

Simla 

Kangra 

Hoshiarpur 

Gurdaspur 

Jullundur 

Ludhiana 

Ferozepur 

Amritsar 

Winnowing . All districts 


To the jhoka em- All districts 
ployed in connec¬ 
tion with making 
of gur. 


Picking of cotton , All Districts . 


. One hhari of unthreshed 
wheat plants a day; 
or 5 per cent, of the crop 
harvested in accordance 
with the local practice. 


VRs. 1-8-0 a day with 
I meals. 

j 

'I Rs. 1-8-0 a day; or Re. i- 
I a day with meals; or 
4 seers of wheat a day 
I with meals in accord- 

J ance with local custom. 

1-6 seers of wheat a day. 

J 

One seer of w'heat per 
mautid of wheat win¬ 
nowed. 

. Rs. 1-8-0 a day with 
meals; or 1 seer 4 chha- 
taks per maund of gur 
produced, in accord¬ 
ance with the local 
custom. 

1/16 of the Kapas picked; 
or Re. o-i-o per seer 
of kapas, in accord¬ 
ance with the local 
custom. 


One bhari of unthresha 
cd wheat plants a 
day; or 5 per cent, of 
the crop harvested 
in accordance with 
the local practice. 


I/16th of the kapas 
picked; or Re. o-i-o 
per seer of kapas, in 
accordance with the 
local custom. 


Note.— 

(ij The number of working hours a day, and the number and quality of meal 
to be given to the labourer will be according to local practice. 

(ii) The minimum rates of wages in all these cases came into force on the ist October 

195*- 

13. Imported Labour. 

Workers belonging to neighbouring villages were found to have been 
employed in the villages. Selected, Similarly, a few workers residing in the 
sample villages worked in adjoining villages. In Khoora (Rohtak district) 
it was customary for workers residing in Uttar Pradesh to migrate to the 
Punjab during the season for making gur. 

\ 

14. “Begar” or involuntary labour. 

In some cases, workers who were indebted to their employers were forced 
to work for inadequate remuneration. In village Ghuggar in the Kangra 
district, landlords enjoyed the privilege of free service from workers in 
return for the grant of small plots of land as house sites. This custom, how¬ 
ever, was dying out. The landlords who had given pieces of land to workers 
had been instructed by the district authorities to charge reasonable rents 
for such house sites and stop exacting begar. 






CHAPTER lo 


UTTAR PRADESH 


Introductory, 


Under the Constitution of the Republic of India, which came into force 
on the 26th January 1950, the name of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh was changed into Uttar Pradesh. The territory comprising this State 
grew out of various cessions and acquisitions. In 1833 the then Bengal Presi¬ 
dency was divided into two parts, one of which became the Presidency of 
Agra. In 1835 Agra area was known as the North-West Province and 
placed under a Lieutenant-Governor. The two provinces of Agra and Oudh 
were placed in 1877, under one Administrator called the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North West Province and Chief Commissioner of Oudh. In 1902 
the name was changed to United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governorship was altered to a Governorship in 1921. The States of Ram- 
pur, Banaras and Tehri-Garhwal were merged in U.P. in 1948. The area of 
Uttar Pradesh, as now constituted, is 112,523 sq. miles. 

(ii) The State is bounded on the north-west by Tibet and on the north¬ 
east by Nepal; on the east by Bihar; on the south by the Surguja and Saugor 
districts of Madhya Pradesh and by Vindhya Pradesh; and on the west by 
portions of Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, Punjab and Himachal Pradesh. The 
Jarnuna forms part of the western boundary, the Ganges part of the southern 
and the Gandak part of the eastern; other boundaries are artificial. 


2. Zoning and selection of villages. 

(i) Uttar Pradesh includes four distinct areas, namely, parts of 
the Himalayas, the sub-Himalayan tracts, the great Gangetic plain and 
parts of the hill system of Central India. The Himalayan tract in the 
extreme north comprises the districts of Almora, Garhwal,sTehri-Garhwal 
and parts of Nainital. These mountainous regions, include some of the 
wildest and most magnificent country in the whole range of the Himalayas 
and among their snow-clad peaks the sacred streams of the Ganges and 
Jarnuna have their source. Many famous temples and places of pilgrimage 
line the upper course of the Ganges and every year thousands of pious 
devotees from all parts of India visit the holy source. The sub¬ 
montane tract between the Ganges and the Sarda rivers has three distinct 
parts. Immediately below the hills lies a strip of land, 20 miles wide in 
the west and gradually becoming narrower in the east, called the Bhabar 
(porous), into which the torrents rushing down from the steep slopes sink 
and are lost, except during the rainy season, beneath a mass of boulders 
and gravel. A large portion of Bhabar is covered with forests. Below it is a 
wider strip of land called the Tarai^ a damp and marshy tract, covered in the 
west with thick jungle and tall grass. Other districts in the plains arc 
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similar to the Tarai^ especitilly in their northern parts. The Gangetic 
plain is a part of the great Indo-Gangetic plain. The western part comprises 
13 districts, most oi which are situated entirely in the Doab area between 
the two rivers, Ganges and Jamuna; but Mathura, Agra and P^tawah also 
extend to the south and west of the Jamuna, while the other three lie north 
and east of the Ganges. These districts form a gently sloping plain of alluvial 
soil in which neither rock nor stone approaches the surface, though beds of 
Kankar (nodular limc-stonc) are found. This portion of the State is by far the 
most prosperous. Most of the area is served by canals and the standard of living 
is distinctly higher than elsewhere. On the south and south-west lie two 
small tracts which differ considerably from the main parts of Uttar Pradesh. 
The four districts of Jalaun, Hainirpur, Banda and Jhansi form part of the 
Central India Plateau, and arc collectively known as Bundelkhand. The tract 
is broken up, especially in the south, by low rocky hills, spurs of the Vindhya 
mountains, covered with stunted trees and jungle. The soil is largely rocky 
with considerable jxatches of the richer type known as “black soil”. Mirzapur, 
tlie largest district in the plains, extends from north of the Ganges to the East 
Satpuras. 

(ii) On gcog)Mphical and climatic considerations, the State was divided, 
in consultation \vith the State Government, into the following six zones : — 

i/i) Easimi —This zone is the ]:)asin of the Gogra and the Ganges 

and their tributaries. It is extremely fertile and its climate is 
damp, ll consists of the districts of Basti, Gorakhpur, Deoria, 
Azamgarh, Ballla, Chazipur, Banaras and Jaunpur. 

ib) Cmfral .^one. —The soil in this zone is very fertile and almost all 
crops are grown, ll consists of the districts of Fyzabad, Sultanpur, 
Partaligarh, a j)art of Allahabad, P’atehpur, Rae Bareilly, Bara- 
banki, Lucknow, Unao, Kanpur, ITardoi and Sitapur. 

{r) U'c'sUrn J^one. —The soil in this area is thick clay, which is very well 
suit(\l lor tlie cultivation of wheat. The zone consists of the districts 
of Saharanpur, Muzalfarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, 
Mathura, Agra, Mainpuri, Etawah, Farrukhabad, Shahjahanpur, 
Etah, Baclaun, Bareilly, Rampur, Moradabad and Bijnaur. 

*.//) Hill —Cultivation in this zone is carried on over the terraces 

of tiie slopes, wherever some land is available. This zone consists 
of the districts of Almora, Garhwal, Tehri-Garhwal and parts of 
Nainital. 

(r) Tarai ^one, —The soil is made up of silt washed from the mountains 
by heavy rains and the rivers. The climate is damp and moist. 
Rice and sugcircane are the main crops. It consists of the districts 
of Kheri, Gonda, Bahraich, Pilibhit, Dehra Dun and parts of 
Nainital. 

if) Southern ^one. —This is the trans-Jamuna portion of the State and 
covers the hilly tracts of the Vindhyachal and Kemur range. The 
soil consists of black clay and ^ best suited for wheat and cotton. 
It consists of the districts of Jhansi, Jalaun, Hamirpur, Banda, 
Mirzapur and parts of Banaras State and Allahabad. 
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(iii) A list of villages for the entire State was compiled and the required 
number for the agricultural labour enquiry was selected on the basis of stratified 
random sampling. The distribution of villages among the difl'erent zones is 
given in the following statement ; 



I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Zone 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Hill 

'Paiai 

Southern Total 

Number of villages 
stiocted. 

30 

28 

34 

8 

9 

11 120 


3. Rainfall. 

The south-west monsoon approaches the southern part of th(‘ State between 
the middle and end of June^ when the rainy season begins. Rainless inter\ als 
arc not uncommon in July and August but usually the dry perujds become 
more freejuent and last longer towards the end and in October the monsoon 
currents cease. The monsoon rain may come from either the Bengal or the 
Bombay current but the heaviest rain is frequently caused by the meeting 
of the currents from ])oth directions. The fall in the plains is heaviest in the 
east, where it amounts to over 50 inches, and least in the noith-west, where 
it is only 27^ inches, the humid winds discharging their moisture as they 
pass across the country. As they reach the sub-montane districts and enter 
the hills, cooling causes precipitation greater than in the plains. Thus the 
rainfall is, in the plains, at Banaras, 40 inches, at Kanpur, 31 inches, and 
at Agra, 27.5 inches; in the sub-montane districts at Gorakhpur, 50 inches; at 
Bahraich, 41 inches; in the intee-Himalayas at Nainital, 102 inches; at 
Mussoorie, 97 inche^s; and at Ranikhet, beyond the intcr-range, only 54 inches. 
The average annual rainfall in each zone is recorded belcw : 


Avarane rainfall 
inches 


Hill Zone ....... (>i 

Tarai Zone ....... 59 

Eastern Zone 44 

Central Zone 

Western Zone ..... 32 

Southern Zon«- ....... 37 


4. Area and population. 

(i) According to the Census Report of 1941, the population of Uttar 
Pradesh inclusive of the merged areas was 56,516,622. The 1951 popula¬ 
tion of 63,215,742 denotes a rise of 11.9 per cent, since 1941. The rural 
population was 54,590,043 or 86.4 per cent, and urban population 8,625, G99 
or 13.6 percent. The density of population was 502.3 per square mile in 1941 
and 561.8 according to the 1951 Census. 

(ii) The distribution of villages according to area and population is detail¬ 
ed in table 69 (Appendices). Out of r20 villages selected 18 or 15.0 per cent. 
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had a population up to 200, ard as many as 57 or 47*5 per cent, had a popu- 
Jation not exceeding four hundred. The average number of persons per 
village was 623.2, the average area 675.2 acres and the average density 
of population 590.7 per square mile. 

5. Systems of land tenure. 

(i) In the hill zone the prevailing system of land tenure is different from 
those in other parts of the State, in that cultivators are allowed to sub-let their 
land for a long period. The zamindari system also exists and a zamindar is called 
a. pardhan. He collects rent on behalf of the State and gets 10 to 15 per cent, of 
such rent collected, Malguzars are the main class of cultivators and they are 
authorised to sell their land. There are also some jagirdars and muafidars who 
have heritable and transferable rights in their land and then come mourishi- 
dars who have only heritable rights. Another class of cultivators, known as 
kashtakars or sirtans have cultivating rights for a definite period only. The 
khaikwars are more or less sub-tenants w^ho cultivate the land only during the 
pleasure of the tenants. The major part of the State is governed by the U. P. 
Tenancy Act, 1939, according to which the zemindars have sir land, w^hich 
retains its character even if it is sub-let, while khudkadit land becomes a 
tenancy if it is sub-let for longer than a specific period. 

(ii) Under the Uttar Pradesh ^amindari Abolition and I.and Reforms 
Act, 1950 (Uttar Pradesh Act I of 1951), all lenures where there is an inter¬ 
vening landlord or zamindar between the Government and the tiller of the 
soil are to be abolished. In all the 120 villages surveyed the tenure w^as 
zamindari. It will now generally become ryotwari as it is proposed to give full 
proprietary rights to the tenants. 

6. Land utilisation and irrigation. 

(i) The following statement shows land utilisation and irrigation for the 
whole State in 1948-49 : 


[thousand acres) 


[a) Total net area sown ...... 39 j029 

[b) Total net irrigated area . . . . . 11,205 

(r) Total net unirrigated area ..... 27,824 

(d) Uncultivated land (excluding current fallows). . 10,311 

[e) Fallow land 2,727 


(ii) Table 70 (Appendices) shows the details of land utilisation in the 
villages where the agricultural labour enquiry was conducted. In the sample 
villages the total irrigated area was 17,507 acres or 33.2 per cent, of the total 
net area sown of 52,765 acres. The corresponding percentage for the State as a 
whole was 28.7. Though 13,763 acres or 26.1 per cent, of the total net area 
sown was cropped during the year, as much as 10,660 or 77.4 percent, of this 
area was not served by irrigation. It appears that the irrigated land in 
:the State could be cultivated more intensively with the adoption of improved 
smethods of cultivation to yield more than one crop in a year. 
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(b) The crop statements of U.P. for 1949-50 give the following infor¬ 
mation on the total extent of irrigated area in each zone according to sources 
of irrigation : 


Irrigated area (in acres) 



r - 

Tarai Zone 

Fiastern 

Zone 

Central 

Zone 

Western 

Zone 

1 

Southern 

Zone 

Private canals 

. 16,120 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Tube wells 

10,310 

5.465 

497 

635.376 

52 

Ordinary wells 

i93»883 

166,042 

817*329 

*> 3 * 9 * 7<^6 

125.779 

•Govt, wells 

151*655 

40,843 

797 * 3*2 

2,494,148 

123,607 

Reservoirs 

7 V 7 / 

3.373 

99 

55 

8,448 

Other sources 

209,468 

952,282 

463 .> 9«2 

.182,101 

63,o{)9 

Note. —Figures for the Hill Zone 

were not available. 



(iv) Of the total cultivable area, 78.5 per cent, was actually cultiv^ated. The 
percentage was highest in the western zone, being 86.20, and lowest in the 
southern zone, where it was only 57.40. The statement below shows the distri¬ 
bution of sample villages according to the percentage of the area cultivated 
to the total cultivable area : 


Percentage groups of area cultivated to total cultivable area 

Number of \ illages 

Under 15 



Nil 

15 and under 20 



I 

20 and under 30 



Nil 

30 and under 35 



I 

35 and under 40 



X 

40 and under 50 



Nil 

50 and under 55 



2 

55 and under 60 



9 

60 and under 65 



3 

65 and under 70 



4 

70 and under 75 



4 

75 and under 80 



10 

80 and under 85 



*3 

85 and under 90 



*5 

90 and under 95 



23 

95 and under 100 



27 

TOO 



7 


Total 


120 
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7. OcCUPAltON. 


The occupational distribution of the 14,909 families resiamg in the sample 
villages is given below : 


Occupatioin and status 



Total number 
of families 

Percentage of 
families to 
total number 
of families 

Agricultural ownurs 




1,250 

8.4 

.AgricullLiral tenants 




8,330 

55-9 

Agricultural ^v<'>rk^r? — 






(rt) w'iihout land 




1,1743 

7 - 9 \,o 

\vith lai 

ud . 




77. j 1 . 94 ,, 

5 -i/ 


To 

La! agricultural families 

I *.525 

77'3 

Nnn-agriru)i\iraj 

1 workers 




873 

5-9 

Artisan 





C98 

4.7 

Tradci 





558 

3-7 

Other. 





b 557 

8.4 


'Total non-:igricuUural knnilies 

3.384 

22.7 



Aur I'AMH-ir'? 

14.909 

100.0 

(ii) The following statement shows 

the population, average 

size of family. 

classification ' 

of agricultural families in 

each zone : 


.... 





Number of agricultural families 


Xumher 

■ Popula- 

Total 

A\rrage 

f ■ 


Zone 

of 

tion 

number 

size of 


Agricul- 


villages 


of 

farnilv 

Owners Tenants 

tural Total 




families 



workers 

I. Eastern 

30 

17,058 

2.944 

58 

131 1.795 

417 2.343 

II. Central 

23 


4,018 

4.4 

206 2,430 

568 3,204 

III. Western 

34 

27,008 

5.4*5 

5-0 

621 2,730 

686 4,037 

IV. Hill 

a 

1,821 

344 

5-4 

193 HI 

304 

V'. Tarai 

9 . 

5^890 

1,004 

5-7 

49 696 

108 853 

N'l. Southern 

. 11 

5-632 

1,184 

4.8 

CO 

c 

166 784 

Total 

120 

74.760 

14.909 

5.0 

1.350 8.330 

b 945 H. 55^5 
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8, Principal crops. 

(i) Wheat, barley, gram, paddy and sugarcane were the most important 
crops raised in the villages surveyed. The total area under each crop, sepa¬ 
rately for the various zones, is given in table 71 (Appendices). The area 
and yield of eleven principal crops for the whole State including the merged 
areas are shown below : 


Cropi 


Area (in 1000 aertts) 

Yield (in 1000 tors) 

>94«--}9 


1948-40 

—^ 

i949-5^J 

Ricr 


8,623 

9*<M7 

2,416 

2,507 

Jowar 


2,o8f) 

2,3’48 

272 

460 

Bijta . ■ . 


2,563 

2,714 

338 

469 

Maizr 


2.073 

1.012 

472 

540 

Small milJm 


• i>755 

1,600 

387 

338 

Wli<?at 


8,376 

8,201 

2,852 


Barlf^y 


4,771 

4»9*9 

*,45fi 

b578 

Gram 


6,030 

6,656 

1,874 

1.500 

Su^:arcanc 


. 2,116 

2,130 

2,4.'j4 

2,634 

Sesamum 


. 1.080 

1,104 

72 

87 

Rape and Mustard 


2,876 

2,946 

442 

5"5 


Source .— ‘'Area and Yield of Principal Crops” issued by the Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 


fii) Of the total area sown in the State (39,029,000 acres), wheat, rice, 
barley, gram and sugarcane accounted for 21.1, 22.1, 12.7, 16.8 and 5.4 per 
cent, respectively. The corresponding percentages in the sample villages where 
the net area sown was 52,765 acres, were 17.3, and 4.4 res¬ 

pectively. 

9. Kintjs of farm lapour, conditions of employment and wages. 

(i) Agricultural workers were cither attached or casual. While the latter 
^vere employed on time or piece rates, the former were engaged on a monthly, 
quarterly, half yearly or yearly basis. 

(ii) Though the caste system is breaking down gradually in urban areas 
under the influence of economifc factors, it is still alive in the villages. Either 
because certain castes are conventionally required to adopt a few callings, 
such as scavenging, midwifery, laundry, shoe-making, skinning or tanning, 
or bectiuse persons belonging to scheduled or backward classes have not 
received sufficient opportunities for economic advancement. The bulk of agri¬ 
cultural workers l^elonged to these backward classes. 

(iii) Attached agricultural workers were found in 104 out of the 120 selected 
villages. There were no attached agricultural w^orkers in any of the 8 village.s 
surveyed in the hill zone. The number of attached workers varied from 
’Tillage to village in the other five zones. In one village (in the southern zone) 
the number was as high as 38, while in the remaining villages it varied from 1 
to 29. Only men and boys were employed as attached workers. While men 
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were employed on all the important agricultural operations, boys were entrust¬ 
ed with such work as grazing of cattle and other work of a less strenuous 
nature, but the number of boys engaged as attached workers was 
small. The /vorkers usually remain attached with particular employers for 
successive years, the reason being that employers generally advance loans 
varying from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 per annum to the attached workers and 
also gave them a plot of land (generally 2 highas) either on a nominal rent 
or free of rent. 'I'he system of advancing loans deprived the workers of 
their bargaining power as they were perpetually in debt. Conditions of emp¬ 
loyment and modes of wage payment obtaining in different zones are indicat- 
cd;below : 

{a) Eastern ^one. —The attached workers were allowed one or tw'O 
bighas of land free of rent. This land was cultivated and sown with 
the bullocks and seeds supplied by the employer. The produce of 
the land was enjoyed by the worker, but the fodder was the employ¬ 
er’s share. The workers were also allow^ed one pao (half pound) of 
gur daily and were paid Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 a month. In addition, 
tobacco worth about 6 pies was also allowed every day. The 
general practice was to engage attached workers for about 5 
months from Asarh to Kartik^ i.e,y from July to November. 

(Jb) Central Z^ne. —In this zone the period of employment was generally 
from Asarh to Kartik, i.e., 5 months. The worker was paid Rs. 12 
to Rs. 20 a month and was also allow^ed i pao of gur in the 
morning and occasionally saitoo as mid-day meal, the cash value 
of the perquisites amounting to As. 2 to As. 4 a day. Attached 
workers were allowed leave with full pay for about a week during 
the kharif season and about 10 days during the rabi season to 
enable them to do harvesting. In addition, they w^ere allowed 
I sheaf of grain in the kharif season and another sheaf in the rabi 
season, the cash values of which were about Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 
respectively. The total remuneration worked out to about 
Rs. 25 a month. 

(r) Western Z^ne, —There were many big farms in this zone with an area 
of 100 acres and more. The attached w'orkers received about 
Rs. 25 to Rs, 45 a month. Those engaged on Rs. 25 to Rs. 35 a 
month were allowed one-fourth seer of gur or half a seer of sharbat 
(cold drink) and half seer of sat too, the cash value of these perquisites 
amounting to As. 6 to As. g a day. The custom of allowing a 
fortnight’s leave to the attached workers was prevalent in this 
zone. This enabled the workers to earn additional wages during 
the harvesting season. 

(d) Hill Zone, —^There was no attached worker in the zone. 

(^) Tarai Zone. —^The monthly remuneration ranged from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 20. The workers were also allowed about one-fourth seer of 
gur in the morning and a light mid-day meal. In addition, they 
were given one or two bighas of land free of rent. 

(J) Southern Zone, —^Attached workers in this zone were usually allowed 
about 3 bighas of land free of rent and paid Rs. 8 to Rs. 15a month* 
The employer supplied bullocks and seeds to the attached worker 
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for the cultivation of the plot of land. While the produce was the 
property of the worker, the fodder from the land was taken by the 
employer. If the worker had his own bullocks, he was allowed to use 
the fodder as well. In addition, he was allowed one-fourth seer of 
gur and a mid-day meal. Inclusive of these perquisites, the cash 
value of the wages came to about Rs. 22 a month. 

(iv) Casual workers .—^Wages were generally paid cither in cash or in kind, 
out a few instances of payment partly in cash and partly in kind were also 
noticed. It was customary to allow one or two daily meals in addition 
to the regular wage. Of 1,004 wage quotations relating to men for the year 
1949-50, 442 or 44 per cent, were cases of payment *of wages without any per¬ 
quisites and 562 or 56 per cent, of payment with perquisites. Women and 
children were allowed similar perquisites. Piece rates were current for 
harvesting and threshing but daily wages were usually paid for other kinds 
of work. The value of perquisites was about As. 3 to As. 4 a day for 
men and women and As. 2 to As. 3 for children. Tables 72, 73 and 74 (Append!, 
ces) give details of the average number of hours and rates of wages fo 
different types of payment in ten operations for the years 1938-39 and i949-50r 
There are separate tables for men, women and children. As these tables do, 
not contain information about zonal wage variations, the following 
statements have been prepared for ready reference. The cash value and 
relative importance of wages paid in kind and perquisites have been taken 
into account in arriving at figures representing the average daily wage. 


Zone 

Year 

Cash value of average 

daily vage 

Men Women 

Children 

(a) Ploughing^ 

I . 

• >938-39 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. R. A. P. 

033 


1949.50 

0 15 7 

,, 

II. 

• • >938-39 

( 479 - 6 ) 

039 



1949-50 

0 15 7 


Ill .... . 

• • >938-39 

( 4 > 5 - 6 ) 

0 3 10 



1949.50 

143 

, . 

IV . 

• • 1938-39 

(528.3) 

080 



1949-50 

2 13 9 

,, 

V. 

• • 1938-39 

( 57 >- 8 ) 

050 

031 


1949-50 

X I 10 

0 II 0 



(358-7) 

(356.4) 

VI. 

* • 1938-39 

039 

,, 


1949-50 

124 

.. 

STATE .... 

• ^ • 1938-39 

(488.9) 

036 

0 3 1 


^ 1949-50 

132 

0 2X0 


( 547 - 0 ) 

(356.4) 
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Zone 


Year 


Cash value of average daily wage 

^ _A_!__ 

Men Women Children 


(b) Sowing — 


I . 

* 949 - 5 C> 

Rs. A. P. 

0 3 2 

100 

(505.3) 

Rs. A. P. 

0 2 0 

0 11 I 
(415.0) 

Rs. A. V. 

0 I 9 

0 11 8 

(668.8) 

11 . 

• •J 93^-39 

i 9 - 19 “ 5 « 

0 3 11 

I 0 6 

(420.8) 

033 

0124 

(379.8) 

0 3 I 

0 9 9 

(3*5.4) 

Ill. 

19 =^ 8-39 

i 949 -r/> 

038 

I 5 0 

( 573 - 3 ) 

0 3 3 
012 9 

(392.6) 

020 

0 10 II 

(545.6) 

IV. 

• 193^^-39 

1949-50 

0 B 0 
*3 9 

(571 •«) 

0 6 0 

200 

(.588.3) 

“ 

V . 

• i 93^^‘‘^9 

1949-50 

0 5 0 

I 0 10 

(338.*) 

040 

0 9 0 
(225.0) 

0 3 6 

0 q 0 
( 2 . 57 - 1 ) 

VI . 

• J 93«-39 

J 949-50 

0 3 5 

I 2 8 
( 545 - 3 ) 

0 2 10 

0 15 10 

(.559 -0 


STATE . 

• 193B-39 
*949-50 

0 3 *0 

* 3 3 

(501.3) 

0 3 2 

013 I 
(4*3.2) 

0 2 4 

010 9 

(460.7) 

(c) Transplanting — 





I . 

• 1938-39 
*949-50 

036 

0 *5 5 
(- 140 - 5 ) 

028 
012 8 

(475-0) 

0 I 8 
0 9 5 

(565.0) 

11 .. 

• *938-39 
*949-50 

0 3 5 

0 13 5 

(392-7) 

0 2 6 

0 10 11 

(436-7) 

026 

0 9 7 

(383.3) 

Ill . 

• *938-39 
*949-50 

0 3 8 

* 3 9 

(538.6) 

035 

1 2 0 

(526.8) 

023 
012 7 

(559.3) 

IV. 

• *938-39 
1949-50 

0 8 0 

2 *3 9 

(571-8) 

0 6 0 

I 15 0 

( 5 ' 6 . 7 ) 

•• 

V. 

• *938-39 
*949-50 

0 5 I 

109 

(329-5) 

039 

0 II 10 

(315-6) 

0 2 I rt 

0 9 10 

( 347 -*) 

VI . 

. *938-39 
*949-50 

0 3 I 

I 0 9 

(543-2) 

025 

0146 

(600.0) 

0 2 1 

0 13 8 
(656.0) 

STATE 

• *938-39 
*949-50 

'O 3 10 

I 2 11 

(493-5) 

0 2 11 

0 14 II 

(5"-4) 

023 

0 11 7 

(5*4.8) 
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Cash value of average daily wage 


Zone 

Year 

-- 





Men 

\\\)!nen 

Children 

(d) Weeding — 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

R.S. A. P. 

t. 

• 193*^-39 

1949-50 

0 3 I 

0 14 3 

(481.7' 

0 2 0 

0 11 II 
(477.6j 

0 I 10 

0 9 5 
(512.2) 

II. 

• i 93‘'»-39 

1949-50 

0 3 5 

0 13 0 
(379 9) 

0 2 5 

0 10 5 

(431-1) 

0 2 11 

0 8 6 
(291.8) 

XII. 

• i 93^’-39 

1949-50 

0 3 4 

I 2 3 

(548.6) 

0 3 0 

0137 
(451-6) 

0 2 2 

0 10 4 

(478.5) 

IV. 

• i 93«-39 

1949-50 

0 8 0 

2 13 9 

( 57 '-8) 

0 6 0 

I 15 0 

(516.8) 


V. 

. M) 3 B -39 

1949-50 

0 5 I 

I C () 

(329-2 ) 

037 

0 11 8 

(325-4) 

029 

0 10 4 
(375-6) 

VI. 

• * 93 ^ 5-39 

1949-50 

030 

I 0 7 

(551-1) 

0 2 10 

0 15 7 
(550.2) 

027 

0 15 7 
(605.0) 

STATE . 

• 1938-39 
1949-50 

037 

1 I 9 
(495-1) 

029 
u 11 8 

(423.8) 

022 

0102 

(470.4) 

(e) Harvesting — 





I. 

• 1938-39 
1949-50 

059 

1 13 8 

(516.4) 

0 5 I 

1 7 I 

(453-8) 

036 

0 14 5 

(411-4) 

II. 

• 1938-39 
1949-50 

0 5 2 

1 9 I 
(485-4) 

049 

1 5 3 

(447-1) 

039 

0 15 I 

(423-1) 

Ill. 

• 1938-39 

1949-50 

063 

I 15 11 

(510.2} 

0 5 I 

1 11 4 

( 537 - 1 ) 

026 

I 2 2 

(727.6) 

IV. 

• 1938-39 
1949-50 

080 

2 13 9 
(571-8) 

0 7 II 

I 7 8 
(298.8) 

052 

I b 8 

(317-7) 
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Cash value of average daily wage 


Zone 


Year r 


Men Women Children 


(e) Harvesting —contd. 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A.P. 

Rs. A. P. 

V. 

• 1938-39 

0 9 5 




1949-50 

I II 4 

(290.0) 



\l. 

• 1938-39 

042 

035 

0 2 10 


1949-50 

* 4 3 

(488.9) 

I I 4 

(506.1) 

0 13 7 

( 479 - 7 ) 

STATE .... 

• 1938-39 

060 

0 5 * 

036 


*949-50 

I 12 II 

(481.9) 

I 7 2 

( 455 - 3 ) 

0 >3 7 
( 44 " -) 




... 

. 

—r in !)rackrls ai 

[a; index numbers <»f 

wages witli 

100 as tbe base for 1938-39, 


10 . FREqUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE QUOTATIONS AND LOW WAGE AREAS. 


The averages for each zone or for the State as a whole do not indicate 
the areas where tlie existing wages were considerably lower than the 
zonal or State average. 'Fables 75, 76 and 77 (Appendices) show the fre¬ 
quency distribution of wage quotations according to the cash value of daily 
wages for various types of work and thus the number of villages where wages 
were generally low. In ii sample villages the average daily wage for men 
was less than 14 annas for ploughing, a strenuous agricultural operation ; in 
a few villages the daily wage was less than 12 annas. As the enquiry was 
conducted in a limited number of villages selected by stratified random 
sampling, it is not possible to indicate ail the low wage areas in the State 
but from the data collected it is possible to arrive at a tentative conclusion 
that in the following tracts the wages were generally lower by about one-third 
than the average wages in the State : 

(i) Southern zone. —Mirzapur, Trans Jamuna-Allahabad, Banda-Hamir- 
pur and Jalaun districts. 

(ii) Central zone .—South of the Ghagra river comprising Partab- 
garh, Sultanpur, Faizabad, eastern portion of Barabanki and Rae 
Bareilly districts. 

(iii) Eastern zone .—The districts of Ballia excluding Duaba, North 
Ghazipur, whole of Jaunpur and Azamgarh districts. 

II. Prices. 

The field staff collected data on prices of important articles of 
consumption. Both the pre-war and current prices were ascertained by 
careful enquiries at market places nearest to the villages surveyed. The 
following statement gives the retail prices of 8 commodities for each zone 
and for the State as a whole : 
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12. Wages and prices. 

In the absence of data relating to the pattern of consumption of agricultural 
workers, it is not possible to state definitely whether agricultural wages in 
the last decade have kept pace with the rise in prices of articles consumed 
by agricultural workers. The intensive family survey is expected to throw 
considerable light on this question, but from the data obtained in the first 
stage of the enquiry, a tentative conclusion could be drawn that in c:ertain 
parts of Uttar Pradesh agricultural w^ages had lagged behind the prices of 
articles generally consumed by workers in the villages. In the Eastern Zone, for 
example, the index numbers of average daily wages for men had risen to 479. fi, 
505.3 and 461.7 for ploughing, sowing and weeding respectively with 
the wages in 1938-39 as 100. I’he index numbers of prices of cereals 
with 1938-39 as the base year, however, was generally well above 500. Fur- 
thennore in the case of women and children, wages for harvesting had 
risen only 4.53 and 4.11 times since 1938-39. Harvesting is the most important 
operation from the point of view of female and child labour. The same 
state of affairs was observed in the other zones, particularly in the central, 
Tarai and certain parts of the southern zones. 

13. ‘Begar’ or involuntary labour. 

The State Government have taken suitable action to eradicate the 
practice of exacting hegar which was prevalent in an indirect form in 8 of the 
120 villages surveyed. 


14. Fixation of minimum wages in non-agricultural employments. 

(i) A minimum wage of Rs. 30 a month in the Kanpur cotton textile in¬ 
dustry was fixed, with effect from ist December, 1948, by an order of the State 
Government. In addition, dearness allowance linked with the Kanpur cost 
of living index number is also paid. In July, 1950, the dearness allowance 
amounted to Rs. 53-7-0. 

(ii) The same rate of minimum wage and dearness allow ance has been 
fixed for w^orkers in woollen mills. 

(iii) For the sugar mills a consolidated minimum wage (inclusive of 
dearness allowance) of Rs. 55 a month is fixed. 

(iv) In the J. K. Jute Mills, Kanpur, a minimum wage of As. 0-7-6 a 
day plus dearness allowance linked with the cost of living index number is 
paid. The dearness allowance in October, 1949, was Rs. 2 a day. A similar 
rate has also been fixed for workers in the Maheshwari Devi Jute Mills, Kanpur. 

(v) A rate of As. 7 a day plus a dearness allowance of Rs. 2-3-0 and 
Rs. 1-5-0 a day has been fixed for workers in the Star Paper Mills, Saharan- 
pur and the Upper India Couper Paper Mills, Lucknow, respectively.. 

(vi) The State Government have fixed Rs. 26 per month, W'hcre pay 
ment is on monthly basis, and Re. i a day in other cases a 
minimum rates of wages for adult workers in the undermentioned employ¬ 
ments. The rates are inclusive of basic w^ages, cost of living or dearness 
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allowance, and the cash value of concessions in respect of supplies of 
essential commodities at concessional rates. 

{a) Rice, flour or dal mills ; 

(^) Bidi industry ; 

(r) Work in plantation in Dehra Dun District; 

(d) Oil Mills ; 

(e) Road construction or building operations ; 

(/) Stone breaking or stone crushing ; 

(g) Motor transport; 

{h) Tanneries ; and 

{i) Leather manufactory. 

(vii) In case of employment under any local authority all the munici » 
palities notified and town areas have been classified in five categories. The 
minimum rates of wages a month fixed for each category varied from 
Rs. 17-8-0 to Rs. 36-4-0 in the case of full time employees, from Rs. i3-i.>-o 
to Rs. 30 in the case of those employed for three quarter of the full time and 
IVom Rs. 10 to Rs. 22-8-0 in the case of half time employees. All ernpkn ees 
of District Boards ^vorking for a full normal working day arc to receive i\* 
least Rs. 30 a month. Employment in any woollen carpet making or 
shawl weaving establishment and in any plantation in the Almora and 
Garhwal districts have been exempted for a period of one year from the 
provisions of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

15. Fixation of minimum wages in agriculture. 

(i) The State Government have appointed a Committee under the Chair¬ 
manship of the Labour Commissioner, Shri O. N. Misra, I.A.S., to advise 
the Government on the fixation of minimum wages in agricultural employ¬ 
ment under clause (a) of'sub-section (i) of section 5 of the Minimum Wage.s 
Act, 1948. Shri Sadashiva Prasad, I.A.S., Deputy Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Ministry of Labour, is an independent member of this Com¬ 
mittee. A meeting was held on the 21st May, 1951, at Dehra Dun. The 
report of the Committee appointed by the Planning Commission to advise 
on the fixation of 'agricultural minimum wages was discussed. The consensus 
of opinion was that the Uttar Pradesh Government fix minimum wages for 
workers employed in farms of 50 acres or more. 

(ii) In pursuance of the recommendations of the Committee, the Go¬ 
vernment of Uttar Pradesh have fixed the following minimum rates ot 
wages for agricultural workers in exercise of the powers conferred by 
section 3 read with sub-.section (2) of section 5 of the Minimum Wages Art, 
1948 (XI of 1948). The proposals are to take effect from 15th September, 
1952. The notification fixing minimum wages apply to all forms of 50 
acres or over in the districts of Sultanpur, Partapgarh^ Azamgarh, Banda, 
Bara Banki, Jaunpur, Rac^ Bareilly^ Faizabad, Hamirpur, Ballia, Chazipur 
andjalaun. 

(a) Adult worker. —Re.i/ a day or Rs. 26 a month without pre- 
quisites. 
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(b) Child worker, —As, lo a day or Rs. 16/4/- a month (below 18 
years) without perquisites. 

The minimum wage may be in cash or in kind or partly in cash and 
partly in kind but the value of the kind wage shall not be such as to make 
the wage paid less than the minimum prescribed by Government. 


16. Quinqijennial census of rural wages. 

The seventh quinquennial enquiry into rural wages was conducted by 
the Government of United Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh), Department of 
Economics and Statistics, in December, 1944. I’he report of the inquiry 
contains exhaustive information on the characteristics of rural labour and 
wage rates for various agricultural as well as non-agricultural operations. 
Data from 7,391 “non-random” villages were collected with the help of 
kanungos^ village school teachers and other unofficial agencies. The Report 
mentions some notable features of rural labour, viz-^ the influence of caste 
system in wages, the bewildering variety in methods of payment of wages 
and the consequent difficulty of computing their casl) value correctly, mutual 
exchange of labour in certain parts of the State, etc. It is not possilde to 
(unipare the wage rates mentioned in the Report with the figures collected in 
the present enquiry, partly because of the long lapse of time between the two 
and partly because of the difference of methods followed. 



CHAPTER II 

WEST BENGAL 


1 NTRODUGTORY. 

In accordance with the RadclifTe Award, West Bengal comprises the 
whole of the Burdwan Division and a part of the Presidency Division of 
undivided Bengal. The State includes the whole of Burdwan, Birbhurn, Ban- 
kura, Hooghly, Howrah, Midnapur, Calcutta, 24-Parganas, Murshidabad 
and Darjeeling districts and parts of Nadia, Alalda, JaJpaiguri and Dinajpur 
districts. Cooch-Behar, with an area of 1,318 sq. miles and population of 
640,842 was subsequently merged in West Bengal, which has now an area of 
29,476 sq. miles. 

(ii) Though agriculture is the chief source of livelihood of the majf)rity 
of the people, industrialisation has also reached a high le\^el. Nearly 90 per cent. 
fT the jute mills and 10 per cent, of the cotton mills in India and a great 
variety of industries, large and small, are concentrated in this small but thickly 
populated region. West Bengal produces about 25 per cent, of the total coal, 
iron and steel in India. 'Phe number of factories in the State is more than 
2,000, employing about 700,000 workers. Calcutta, the capital of the State 
and the largest city in the East, is the most important centre of education, 
industry and trade in India. 

(iii) West Bengal is hounded on the north by Sikkim and Bhutan and on 
the south by the Bay of Bengal. Bihar and Orissa lie on the west, while East 
Bengal is on the cast. It contains hills, forests and plains which present great 
variations in character from place to place. The sub-divisions of Darjeeling, 
Kurseong and Kalimpong standing on the ridges and the peaks of the Him¬ 
alayas in the north constitute the hilly region of the Slate. The Siliguri sub¬ 
division in the district of Darjeeling which is situated at the foot of the Mirn- 
alayas and Jalpaiguri have special feature"^ of their own, I'he northern portion 
of this area is covered w'^ith forests and abounds wdth wild animals. I'he rest 
of this area, barring the strip of the Tisla valley, has generally a red laterite 
soil with sand below. The principal crop grown is paddy of the transplanted 
variety, and next in importance is tea, which is not grown in any other part 
of the plains. As compared with other districts in the plains, this tract has 
the heaviest rainfall, the normal being 122.32 inches a year. I’he districts of 
West Dinajpur and Maldah on the east of the Godagari-Katihar railway line 
form a tract of comparatively high land with soil composed of sticky hard 
clay mainly suitable for winter paddy. Then coming to the extreme south 
there is the saline soil region comprising the southern portions of the district 
of 24-Parganas and Midnapur near the coast of the Bay of Bengal, where 
only winter paddy is grown. Along the western boundary of the State, the 
country is hilly and undulating with red laterite soil. The districts of Bankura, 
Birbhurn (excluding Nalhati and Muraroi police stations), Jhargram and 
Sadar sub-divisions of Midnapur are situated in this region. It is mainly a 
single cropped area growing winter paddy. The country along the eastern 
border of the State is a high level plain with loamy soil, retaining sufficient 
moisture to produce both autumn and winter paddy, almost in equal 
proportions. The district of Nadia and the Sadar sub-division of Murshidabad 
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are situated in this region. In between the four regions described above, 
there lies a vast tract which does not exhibit any marked variation in the 
configuration of the surface or in the composition of soil from place to place 
and may be described as consisting of flat alluvial plains with fairly fertile 
soil and normal rainfall. This region comprises the districts and parts of 
districts which have not been included in the regions mentioned previously, 

2. Zoning and selection of villages. 

(i) The State was divided into the following eight zones for purposes 
of the present enquiry ; 

Zone L —The district of Darjeeling (excluding Siliguri sub-division). 

Zone JL —The Siliguri sub-division and the district of Jalpaiguri (ex¬ 
cluding the forest area). 

Zone IIL —The districts of West Dinajpur and Maldah (on the east of 
the Godagari-Katihar railway line). 

Zone IV, —The Malda district (on the west of the Godagari-Katihar 
railway line), Nalhati and Muraroi police stations of the district 
of Birbhum, Burdwan district (excluding Asansol sub-division), 
the districts of Hooghly and Howrali, Midnapur (excluding 
Jhargram and Sadar sub-divisions) and the northern portion of 
Contai and Tamluk, 24-Parganas (excluding the southern 
portion near the sea coast) and the district of Murshidabad 
(excluding the Sadar sub-division). 

Zone V, —The Southern portion of the district of 24-Parganas and 
southern portions of Contai and Tamluk sub-divisions near the 
sea coast. 

Zone VI, —The district of Bankura, the district of Birbhum (excluding 
Nalhati and Muraroi police stations), Jhargram and Sadar 
sub-divisions of the districts of Midnapur and Asansol sub-division 
of the district of Burdwan. 

Zone VII, —The Sadar sub-division of Murshidabad and the district 
of Nadia. 

Zone VIII, —Cooch-Behar. 

(ii) Village lists for each zone were obtained from the State 
Government and 59 villages were selected on the basis of stratified random 
sampling. The number of villages selected in the different zones is shown in 
the following statement : 

^ VIII Total 

Zone I II III IV V VI VII (Gooch- number 

Bchar) of 
villages 

Number of villages 3 3 4 20 5*7 3 4 59 

selected. 

3, Rainfall. 

Rainfall is plentiful and fairly well-distributed. The rains generally 
being in March and continue till October, showers being heavier in 
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June-August. The average annual rainfall for the whole State (including 
Cooch-Bchar) is 73.9 inches. The northern districts have the heaviest rainfall 
owing to the proximity of hills and abundance of forests. Cooch-Behar 
has an annual rainfall of about no inches and Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri 
123.27 inches and 122.32 inches respectively. The annual rainfall averages 
62.54 inches and 59.05 inches respectively in the districts of 24-Parganas and 
Midnapur lying along the coast of the Bay of Bengal. The district of 
Hooghly has the lowest normal rainfall with 55.99 inches. 

4. Area, population and occupation. 

(i) West Bengal has an area of 29,476 sq. miles inhabited by 21,837,295 
persons according to the 1941 Census. Of the total population, 21.3 per cent, 
was urban and 78.7 per cent, rural. According to the 1951 Census, the total 
population was 24,810,308 of which 6,153,263 or 24.8 per cent, was urban 
and 18,657,045 or 75.2 percent, was rural. The density of population in 
1941 was 739.4 per sq. mile; it had increased by 1951 to 841.7 per sq. mile. 
This unprecedented increase was largely due to the partition of Bengal, which 
resulted in a large exodus of population from East to West Bengal. 

(ii) The area and population of villages in which the agricultural labour 
enquiry was conducted will be found in table 78 (Appendices). Of 59 villages 
surveyed, 30 or 50.8 per cent, had a population below 500. Eight or 13.5 per 
cent, villages fell in the population group of loi to 200. Twelve or 20.4 per 
cent, villages had a population exceeding i ,000. The average area per village 
was 626 acres and the average population 675, with an average density of 690 
per sq. mile. 

(iii) The occupational classification of the families surveyed is given in 
the statement below : 



Number 

Percentage to 


total 

Occupation and status 

of 

number of 

families 

families 

Agricultural owners ..... 

538 

6.7 

Agricultural tenants ..... 

Agricultural workers— 

3»202 

39-6 

{a) Without land ..... 

(b) With land. 

: '’a?}-™* 

i 8 .o\„ 

6 .o/“ 4 .o 

Total agricultural families 

5.676 

70-3 

Non-agricuitural workers. 

226 

2.8 

Artisans ...•••• 

329 

4.1 

Traders. 

256 

3-2 

Others . 

1,586 

19.6 

Total non-agricultural families 

2,397 

29-7 

All families 

8,073 

100.0 
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(iv) The following statement shows the number of sample villages, total 
population, average size of family and the occupational classification of agri¬ 
cultural families in each zone : 



Number 

of 

villag.^s 

Total 

population 

Av^rag.: 
size of 
family 

Number of agricultural families 

( - 

Own 

:'rs Tenants 

W^orkers 

Total 

J ... 

3 

5 » 59 ^^ 

7-1 


119 

316 

791 

II ... 

3 

1.894 

6-5 

68 

162 

53 

283 

Ill ... 

4 

1,802 

4.6 

•• 

218 

109 

327 

IV . . . 

20 


4-7 

83 

1,203 

712 2 

',000 

V ... 

5 

1,486 

.'i-J 

I 

153 

75 

229 

VI ... 

17 

9 > 3 </> 

4-7 

25 

733 

480 I 

,238 

\TI 

3 

U 959 

4.2 

5 

2.34 

128 

387 

VIIl (Cooch-Behar) 

4 

1,918 

4*3 


37 ^^ 

83 

•lU 

Total 

5 <J 

39,829 

4.9 


3,202 

1.938 5 

676 


5. Land tenure. 

The distribution of sample villages according to land tenures w:'s as 
follows : 


Land tenure 


Number of 
villages 


Percentage 


Area rerecntage 
(in acres) 


Zamindari 

. 

5 ' 

88*5 

28597■00 

76*9 

Ryotxtari 

. 

8 

13'5 

8599*23 

23*1 

6. Irrigation. 

Total 

59 

1000 

37198'23 

100*0 


There is abundant rainfall in the districts of Cooch-Behar, Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguri close to which are hills and forests. The coastal districts 
jl .24-Parganas and Midnapur (excluding Jhargram and southern sub¬ 
divisions) also receive adequate rainfall. The remaining districts of West Bengal 
^ largely dependent on artificial irrigation from tanks or canals 
During the year ending June, 1949, 280,. 794 acres of land were irrigated from 
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Government canals, 241,013 from private canals 879,675 from tanks, 
38,512 from wells and 468,692 acres from other sources. Tank irrigation 
is popular among cultivators but many of the old tanks have silted up for 
want of proper maintenance. 

7. Land utilisation. 

(i) The agricultural classification of land in the State is given in the 
statement below : 


{in thousand acres) 


Area under forests ...... 

Area not available for cultivation ..... 3,f>44 

Other uncultivated land evrluding current (allows— i»9^5 

Fallow land ....... 1,244 

Net area sown ....... 11,627 

Area sown more than once 

Net irrigated area ....... i ,909 


(ii) Figures showing tlic tUilisation ol' land in the villages where the 
agricultural labour enquiry was conducted will be found in table 79 (Appen¬ 
dices). The percentage of irrigated area (3640.42 acres) to the net area 
sown (21363.12 acres) was 17.0. The corresponding percentage for the 
whole State was 16.4. Of the net area sown, 4435.90 acres or 20.8 per cent, 
was sown more than once; the corresponding percentage for the State was 
II .6. Out of 4435.90 acres sown more thjin once, only 788.40 or 17.8 per 
cent, was irrigated, suggesting that much of the irrigated area could be used 
mbre intensively. 

(iii) The percentage of cultivated area to total cultivable area was 82.1; 
in Cooch-Behar, however, it was 66.8, There was thus small scope in the 
other zones for bringing more land under cultivation. The following 
statement shows the distribution of villages according to percentage of area 
cultivated to total cultivable area : 


PeiTPiitagc of area cultivated to total cultivable area 


Number of 
viJIagfis 


Under 35 
35 and under 40 
40 and under 45 
■ 45 and under 50 
50 and under 55 
55 and under 60 
W) and under 65 
65 and under 70 
70 and under 75 
75 and under 80 
80 and under 85 
85 and under 90 
90 and under 95 
95 and under 100 


Total 


M/ 

3 

Ml 

I 

4 

I 

Ii 

I 

6 

I 

7 

6 

26 

59 


Note.—T otal cultivable area here includes («) the area actually cultivated, (b) cultivable 
wastes and (c) current fallows. 
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8. Principal crops. 

Paddy and jute were the two most important crops grown but masur^ 
gram, mustard, sugarcane, potatoes, etc., were also cultivated. The area 
under four major crops, paddy, jute, masur and kalai is shown in table 
8o (Appendices). Figures for the whole State are given below : 


1 )4y-.]9 i949-5<» i95‘>5i 

Crop 



Area 
(1,000 
acres) 

Yield 

(1,000 

tons) 

Area 
(i 000 
acres) 

Yield 
(1,000 
tons) 

Area 
(1,000 
acres) 

Yield 

(1,000 

tons) 

Rice 

9.383 

3.37» 

9.7C7 

3,682 

9,802 

3.91 > 

Maize 

89 

30 

117 

42 

94 

24 

Small millets 

61 

9 

73 

15 

60 

12 

Wheat 

88 

24 

89 

21 

125 

41 

Barley 

57 

19 

72 

18 

75 

25 

Gram 

255 

78 

274 

77 

316 

110 

Sugarcane . 

66 

106 

58 

89 

53 

86 

Potatoes 

83 

250 

lOI 

351 

91 

387 

Tobacco 

50 

17 

47 

13 

44 

u 

Rape and mustard 

138 

28 

202 

38 

221 

41 

Jute 

350 

907 

498 

1.452 

651 

1,496 


Note.— 

{d) Yield of jute is in terms of i,ooo bales of 400 lb. each. 

\b') Yield of sugarcane is in terms of raw sugar 

9. Kinds of farm labour and wages. 

(i) Two types of agricultural workers, namely, casual and attached, were 
employed by the cultivators, the fonner on daily or on piece wages and the 
latter for the whole or a part of the year. The conditions of employment, 
methods of wage payment and prevailing wage rates in respect of both types 
of workers are described below : 

Attached workers ,—Attached labour was not found in any sample village 
in zones I and II, or in the southern portions of the district of 24-Parganas 
and of Contai and Tamliik sub-divisions. Attached workers were employed in 
the remaining zones. The workers were mostly drawn from the scheduled or 
backward classes and were generally indebted to their employers, from whom 
they obtained loans when they were in urgent need of money. Such loans 
\^re advanced on the condition that the borrower or any other member 
of his family would remain attached with the creditor for agricultural work 
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and such other household duties as might be entrusted to him. Women were 
not employed as attached workers. Adult males were engaged for agricultural 
and domestic work and male children for grazing and for agriciiltural work 
during the busy season. There was no uniformity in the terms of contract of 
employment. Generally, attached workers were engaged either as farm servants 
or as domestic servants, known locally as mahindars and krisans respectively. 
Though a mahindar was primarily a domestic servant, he also worked in the 
fields during the busy season. His annual remuneration w'as about Rs. lOO. 
This amount was paid to him in cash or in f)addy of equivalent value. In 
addition he was given 2 daily meals, evaluated at about As. lo, and it was also 
customary to supply 2 dhotis and 2 pieces of cloth during the year. T'he value 
of these perquisites was al)out Rs. 8 to Rs. lo per annum and the total remu¬ 
neration thus amounted to Rs. 22 a month. Children employed as domestic 
servants were known locally as bagals. They were paid about Rs. 50 a year 
and w^ere given the same perquisites as adults. Farm .servants or 
krisans were not engaged on cash wages. The most common method was to 
allow to the attached w'orker one-third share of the produce of the land he 
cultivated, the cost of cultivation being borne by the employer. This 
reseml^lcs the Adhi system under w'hich the produce of the land cultivated by 
the adhiar is generally shared equally between the landlord and the adhiar. 
Some employers allotted one higha of land to the attached worker on the condi¬ 
tion that he would work in the employer’s field during the busy .season on 
daily wages wdiich w'cre less by As. 8 than the wages paid to casual workers 
for the same operation. Workers who w^ere allow^ed daily meals at the em¬ 
ployer’s house were usually given the option to receive about 12 maunds of 
paddy in lieu of meals. 


Except in the slack season, the workers had to work for nearly 12 hours 
from early morning till late in the evening. They w^ere allowed a rest period 
of one or two hours at the time of their mid-day meal. The working day in 
slack seasons consisted of 6 to 8 hours exclusive of rest intervals. 


Casual Workers, — {a) The employment of women and children as casual 
workers was not usual in West Bengal. Of 653 wage quotations, only 74 
or 11.3 per cent, related to the wages of women and 64 or 9.8 per cent, to 
children. While men were engaged in all agricultural operations, women 
and children were mostly employed for transplanting and harvesting. Some¬ 
times the workers were allowed cold rice in the morning or a mid-day meal 
as well as the daily wages; of 515 wage quotations for men for the year 
1949-50, only 59 or 11.5 per cent, were cases of payment of wages without 
perquisites; 456 or 88.5 percent, referred to wages wdth perquisites. The 
value of the daily meal allowed averaged As. 6. Labour was usually engaged 
on a daily basis, but in a few villages transplanting, harvesting and threshing 
were done on piece wages. The daily wage exclusive of perquisites was 
paid either in cash or in the form of paddy. The working day generally 
consisted of 6 to 8 hours. 

{h) The average flfumber of hours worked and rates of wages for seven 
types of employments are shown in tables 81, 82 and 83 (Appendices). Wages 
paid to men, women and children in ten agricultural operations both in the 
pre-war year of 1938-39 and in 1949-50 are given in these tables. The follow ing 
summary tables show the cash value *of the average daily wages paid in each 
zone to men, women and children in four major agricultural operations. 
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The relative importance and cash value of perquisites and the value of wages^ 
paid in kind have been taken into consideration in calculating the cash 
value of the average daily wage. 

The following figures show that the rise in wages in zone VII over pre¬ 
war rates was higher than in the other zones. The reason is that the 
selected villages in this zone were on the border of East Pakistan and the 
agricultural workers who were mostly Muslims had migrated to East 
Bengal; employers thus had to depend mostly on imported labour, all 
of whom had to be paid higher wages than local workers. 


Zone 


Yeai* Cash value of average 

daily wage 


Rs. A. P. 


(a) Pioughini^ (women and children were not employed )— 


I . 



0 II 8 




2 I 4 

(205.7) 

n . . 



0 9 


1949-50 


a 1 (.> 

( 872 . 2 ) 

in 



088 


1949-50 


1 1311 

( 34 .'). 2 ) 

IV . 

*938-39 


0 7 10 


*949-50 


224 

438.0) 

V 

*938-39 


049 


*949-50 


162 

(466.7} 

VI 

*938-39 


0 5 lO- 


*949-50 


I 6 10 

(39**4) 

VII ... 

*938-39 


05a 


*949-50 


* *3 4 

(586.7) 

VIII ... 

*938-39 


0 13 0 

(Gooch-Behai) 

*949-50 


240* 



(276.9) 

STATE 

*938-39 


0 711 


*949-50 


* 13 *0 
(376.8) 
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Zone 

Year 

Cash value of average daily wage 

_ -A _ 

Men 

Women 

Children 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

(b) Transplanting — 

X . . . 

1938-39 


086 

040 


1949-50 

I 13 0 

I 10 0 

(305*9) 

X z 0 

(425.0) 

ir . 

1938-39 

0 G 4 

0 6 0 



1949-50 

I 12 3 
(446.0) 

I 8 3 

(404.2) 

100 

Ill . 

1938-39 

0 711 

072 

060 


1949-50 

I 12 5 

(358.9) 

I 10 5 
(386.6) 

I 6 0 

(366.7) 

IV . . . 

1938-39 

0 8 6 

0 7 1 

043 


1949-50 

2 2 U 
(407.8) 

I 0 8 

(235-3) 

( 594-4 

V. 

1938-39 

0 5 11 

050 

030 


1949-50 

I 12 5 

(480.3) 

I 12 0 

(560.0) 

0 15 0 
(500.0) 

VI. 

1938-39 

057 

0 4 3 

043 


1949-50 

I 8 0 

(429.6) 

1 1 9 

(413*7) 

I 2 8 

( 439 * 2 ) 

vri .... 

1938-39 

0 6 0 

040 



1949-50 

220 

(566.7) 

280 

(1000.0) 

■■ 

vni .... 

1938-39 

063 



(Cooch Behar) . ^ . 

1949-50 

I 14 0 
(480.0) 

• * 

I 3 3 

STATE 

1938-39 

0 6 IX 

0 510 

046 


1949-50 

1 13 7 
(427-7) 

I 7 8 

(405-7) 

1 3 9 

(438-9) 
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Zone 


Gash value of average daily wage 
Year - - — — ^-v 


Men Women Children 


Rs. A. P. Rs. A, P. Rs. A. P. 


(c) Weeding — 


1 . . 

*938-39 

0 7 6 


I 3 6 


* 949 - 5 <* 

I 12 0 

( 373 - 3 ) 

I 12 0 

II 

1938-39 

054 

1 8 3 



1949-50 

> 9 3 

( 473 - 4 ) 

0 14 0 

III . 

1938-39 

0 G 11 

0 .5 3 

060 


1949-50 

1 8 5 

( 353 - 0 ) 

I 2 0 

(342 -S) 

I 2 6 

(308.3) 

IV .... 

1938-39 

0 7 G 

060 

I 8 4 


1949-50 

1 14 7 
(407.fi) 

I 7 II 

(398.6) 

V ... 

193B-39 

042 

043 



1949-50 

I 2 9 
(450.0) 

I 5 0 

( 494 - 1 ) 

0 13 0 

VI ... 

1938-39 

0 4 10 

0 3 5 

049 


1949-50 

1 4 3 
(418.9) 

0 15 3 
(446.3) 

I 3 3 

(405-3) 

VII 

1938-39 

050 




1949-50 

I 13 0 

(580.0) 



VIII 

1938-39 

0 5 3 



(Cooch-Bchar) , 

1949-50 

1 9 0 
(476.2) 


I I 0 

STATE . 

1938-39 

0 5 10 

042 

057 


1949-50 

1 9 1 

(430.0) 

1 3 3 

(436.0) 

I 3 1 
(341*8) 
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Zone 


Year 


Cash value of average daily wage 


Men Women Children 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

(d) Harvesting — 

I. 

i 93 «- 3 & 

076 

072 

040 


1949-5^^ 

1 12 0 

I 10 0 

I I c> 

n . . 

193^^-39 

( 373 - 3 ) 

0 7 8 

(362.8) 

0 9 (.) 

(425-0) 


i 949 *r )0 

200 

I 12 6 

0 15 0 

Ill 

193^^-39 

(347 •«) 

081 

( 3 ' 6 . 7 ) 

085 

060 


I 949 -- 5 W 

I II B 

1106 

0 6 0 



(342.3) 

(314.8) 

(100.0) 

IV. 

1938-39 

0 8 6 

f > 610 

0 4 3 


U) 49-50 . 

236 

111 4 

I 9 3 

V . ... 

1938-39 

(417.6) 

0 5 11 

(400.0) 
050 

(594-1) 

030 


i 949 - 5 f> 

1120 

I 8 0 

0 14 0 

VI . , . 

1938-39 

( 473 - 2 ) 

059 

(480.0) 

0 4 4 

(466.7) 

033 


i 949 -. 5 t> 

I 7 5 

I 0 9 

0 12 8 

VTT 

1938-39 

(407.2) 

0 () (> 

(386.5) 

( 3 « 9 - 7 ) 


1949-50 

2 If) 0 


. . 

VIII . . , 

1938-39 

( 72 ' 3 -<>) 

063 



(Cooch-Behar) . 

1949-50 

I 14 0 


I 3 0 

STATE 

1938-39 

(696.3) 

0 G 6 

059 

042 


1949-50 

I 13 10 

1 6 5 

I I 2 



(458-9) 

(389.8) 

(412.0) 


Note, —Figures within brackets d(molc the index numbers of wages with those of 193B-39 
as 100. 


10, Imported labour. 

The employment of imported labour from outside the State was reported 
in 3 villages, while in 33 villages labour was imported from neighbouring 
villages or districts within the State. These workers were employed only in 
transplanting and harvesting as local labour was not sufficient to cope with 
the operations in busy seasons. Imported workers were generally provided with 
breakfast and two meals, whereas local workers were allowed breakfast 
and one mid-day meal only. Cash wages for both the types of workers were 
the same. It was stated that imported workers gave better service than 
local workers, 

11, ‘Begar’ or involuntary labour. 

No instance of begar or involuntary labour was reported from any village 
under enquiry. 

12, Prices. 

The field staff collected data on the prices of various articles o I' 
consumption. The prices were ascertained from weekly markets neares t 
to the villages surveyed. The following statement shows the retail prices o P 
important commodities for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 : 





Average retail price per i 40 seers 



193839 3 *5 4 280 4110 .. 586 

*949’5<^ 19 12 8 13 12 o 23 9 2 .. . 30 12 o 

(500.0) (550.0) (502.8) (556.0) 



»!» 38-39 

>949"5o 
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Note.—F igures within brackets denote the index numbers of prices with the prices of 1938-39 as too. 
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13. Frec)uency distribution of wage quotations and low wage areas. 


Tables 84, 85 and 86 (Appendices) give the frequency distribution of 
wage quotations according to daily wages for various agricultural operations. 
The most frequent wage group foi* men w^as As. 12 and less than As. 16 
where no perquisites w^ere allowed, but As. 28 and less than As. 32 where the 
w'orkers received perquisites in addition to the daily wage. The wage group of 
As, 20 and less than As. 28 was the most frequent in respect of women and 
As. 16 and less than As. 20 in the case of children. In three sample villages 
the daily wage paid to men for weeding, manuring and sowing was less than 
As. 12. 

(ii) Though it is not possible to specify all the villages in the State where 
wages w^ere low', a list of sample villages in w hich the wages were generally 
low'er by about one-third than the State average is given below: 


Village 

Zone 

District 

Tarabhanda 

II 

Darjeeling 

Paharpur .... 

111 

Maldah 

Purba Keshabpur 

IV 

Hooghly 

Digha .... 

V 

24-Parganas 

Bahulya .... 

V 

Do. 

Keund-Dangri 

VI 

Midnapur 

Jora Kusum 

VI 

Do. 

Mura Bani 

VI 

Do. 

Kochkunda 

VI 

Bankura 

Tehatta .... 

VII 

Murshidabad 


14. Wages and prices. 


In order to ascertain whether the rise in agricultural w'ages in the last decade 
has raised the standard of living of agricultural workers, it is necessary to 
collect data on the pattern of consumption, extent of employment, etc. 
Such information was secured during the intensive family survey, but from 
materials collected in the first stage of the enquiry it appears that in certain 
tracts of West Bengal, the increase in wages since 1938-39 has been less 
than the increase in prices of cereals and pulses during the corresponding, 
period. 
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15. Fixation of minimum wages in non-agricultural employment. 

Minimum wages have been fixed in some industries by the awards of 
Industrial Tribunals. These wages are as follows : 

Industiy Unit Minimum basic Minimum dearness 

wage allowance 

(i) Cotton . Tliirty-six cotton mills Rs. 20-2-5 a month Rs. 30 a month, 

in the State. 

(ii) Jute . . All Jute mills . . Rs. 26-0-0 a month Rs. 37-8-0 a month. 

(iii) General Pm- Engineering industry Rs. 30-0-0 a month Rs. 31-0-0 a month. 

ginccring. in the State. or 1-2-6 a day. 

(iv) Chemicals and M/s. Smith Sianisput Rs. 30-0-0 a month Rs. 37 a month 

oils. Co, Calcutta. (Graded according 

to income groups). 

M/s. Bengal Chemical Rs. 28-0-0 a month Rs. 23 a month. 

& Pharmaceutical 
Works, Calcutta. 

(v) Printing Presses All Presses in Calcutta Rs. 25-0-0 a month Rs. 22-0-0 a month, 

(vi) Coalmining . All coal mines . Re. 0-8-0 a day . At 150% of basic wage 

(graded according to * 
income groups), 



CHAPTER 12 


HYDERABAD 


Introductory. 


Hyderabad State forms the polygonal tract occupyiiig almost the 
whole of the central part of the Deccan Plateau. It lies between i 
and 20°4o' N, and 7o'"4o' and 81'^35'E. Madhya Pradesh touches it on the north 
and the Khandesh District of Bombay on the north-west; on the south it is 
bouhded by the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers, which separate it from the 
Guntur, Kurnool, and Bellary districts of Madras; on the west by the 
Ahmednagar, Sholapur, Bijapur and DJiarwar districts of Bombay; and 
on the east by the VVardha and Godavari rivers and the Krishna District 
of Madras. The wide expanse of the counti'y presents a variety ol' surface and 
features. In some parts it is mountainous, wooded and picturesque, in others 
flat or undulating. Tlie lands are of all descriptions, including many rich 
and fertile plains, much good land not yet brought under cultivation, and 
numerous sterile tracts ^ hich may never be cultivated. The State is undulat¬ 
ing in parts, ^vith steep ascents in some places and abrupt crags and clifis 
in others. The climate is pleasant and agreeable during the greater part ol 
the year. The country being partially hilly, and 1‘ree from the arid bare deserts 
found in Rajputana and other parts of India, the hot winds are not so 
keenly felt. 

(ii) The State may be divided into two Ciirly distinct regions, the western 
generally called Marathwada, and the eastern called Telengana, although 
the State also contains some Kanarese speaking population as well. If a line were 
drawn from the confluence of the 1 ungabhadra and the Krishna in the south 
to the confluence of the Manjera and the Godavari in the north, and extended 
right upto the Hyderabad-Berar boundary, this would serve as a good demar¬ 
cation of the two tracts. These regions differ not only linguistically but also 
in their physical formation, for the Marathawada is covered by Trappean 
rock, wdiile the Telengana has granitic and calcareous formation. The western 
trap or black cotton soil region (which is continued north-ward in Berar) 
is the land of w^heat and cotton, w^hile the granitic Telengana is the land of 
rice and jowar. Moreover, the former is covered with luxuriant vegetation, 
cliffs, crags and undulating hills, while in the granite and limestone region 
the hills are bare of vegetation and the land is covered wdth huge fantastic 
rocks and boulders. Also in the east, where the soil is sandy, the rivers dry up in 
the hot weather, necessitating the storage of water in tanks and artificial 
lakes for purposes of irrigation. 

(iii) The State abounds in objects and places of historical and archaeolo¬ 
gical importance, the most notew^orthy being the towns of Aurangabad and 
Bidar and the caves of Ellora and Ajanta. The forts of Golconda, Gulbarga, 
Warrangal, Raichur, Mudgal, Parenda and Naldrug are also very famous,^ 
not to mention the innumerable temples, mosques and shrines of great 
antiquity, which lie scattered about the State. 
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(iv) The mineral wealth of the State is its greatest asset. Hyderabad has 
long been noted for its coal, gold and diamonds. Coal is now being mined 
at Tandur, Yellaixdu, Sasti and Kothagudam. Gold mining was restarted 
after the termination of the war. After a careful investigation it has been 
found that the Hutti area holds out good prospects of profitable revival of 
gold mining. Though industry is not as higlily developed as in the neighbou¬ 
ring parts of Bombay, there are within the State 861 large scale industrial 
organisations employing nearly 63,897 persons. The State has a number 
of mills and factories producing cotton, sugar, paper, cement, power alcohol, 
glass and cigarettes. Mica mines in the State produce 5,125 lb. of finished 
mica a year and the graphite mines produce 35 tons of crude graphite 
annually. Ten cities and towns are supplied with electric povser. Small 
scale and cottage industries consist of yarn spinning, cotton and silk weav¬ 
ing, gold and silver embroidery, wool carpet and diirrv making, blanket 
making, cloth dying and printing, tanning, button making, toy making, 
clay work, brassw'arc production, bangle manufacture, perfumery and hosiery. 
Handloom weaving is the most important cottage industry in the State. 


2. Zoning and selection of villages. 


For administrative purposes the State has been divided into sixteen dis¬ 
tricts. These districts can be divided into two fairly distinct regions called 
Marathwada and Tclengana, described above. For the })urposes of the 
agricultural labour enquiry, the State was divided into these two 7f)nes, 
zone I—Marathwada—and—zone II—Telengana. Eighteen villages in zone 
I and sixteen villages in zone II were selected for the enquiry. 

3. Rainfali. and irrigation. 

(i) The State comes under the influence of tw^o monsoons, llic south¬ 
west monsoon, which is spread over the months of June to October, and the 
north-east monsoon, which commences in October and lasts till January. 
The average rainfall for 1948-49 for the State was 34 inches. Rainfall figures 
for the same year varied considerably from district to district ranging between 
22.33 inches in Raichur and 45.54 inches in Bidar districts of zone I and 
between 21.85 inches in Nalgonda and 42.27 inches in Nizarnabad districts of 
zone II. The normal annual rainfall for the State is 34 inches. 

(ii) The main sources of irrigation are tanks and wells. There were, in 
1948-49, 10,663 big tanks each irrigating more than 50 acres, 22,668 small 
tanks each irrigating less than 50 acres and 252,128 wells in the State. In 
Hyderabad there are immense possibilities for the development of irrigation 
and power by utilising the rivers. A large number of such projects has been 
planned and, of these, Nizarasagar heis been completed and the Tungabhadra 
and Godavari Projects are in progress. 

4. Land tenure, 

(i) Land holdings may be broadly divided into two types according to the 
nature of the tenure, viz*^ divani and rton-divani, Divani lands were under the direct 
management of Government and formed about 60 per cent, of the total area. The 
nonrdivani lands were those, the land revenue for which was wholly or partly 
assigned for some special purpose, and these formed about 40 per cent, of the 
total area. They includedand Sarf-uKhas (Nizam’s crown lands) compris- 
ing 33,729 square miles, which were abolished with the promulgation of the 
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Hyderabad (Abolition Jagirs) Regulation, 1949 (No. LXIX of 1358/w/f), 
and the Hyderabad Jagirs (Commutation) Regulation, 1950 (No. XXV of 
1359 Fasli), The tenure of both divani and non-divani lands is ryotwari. 
Under the Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, promulgated 
on the loth June, 1950, all tenants actually cultivating agricultural lands 
continuously for six years became protected tenants. The maximum holding 
was fixed at ten times the economic holding, defined as land yielding an 
income of Rs. 150 a month. The chargeable rent was fixed and all disputes 
between landlords and tenants were to be decided by tribunals. 

(ii) All the 34 sample villages were under Ryotwari system of land tenure. 
I'he villages covered a total area of 70428.18 acres, of which zone I 
accounted for 38450.7 acres w'hile zone II for 311977.5 acres. 

5. Area, popula'jion and ocoupational classification. 

(i) The State has an area of 82,313 sq. miles. Its population according to 
the 1951 Census was 18,652,964, the density of population being 227 per sq. 
mile, 

(ii) The distribution of sample villages according to area and population if 
.shown in table 87 (Appendices). This table indicates that the population of 
22 or 64.5 per cent, of the total number of villages varied fromjioi to 700. The 
remaining twelve villages forming 35,2 per cent, of the total had a population 
ranging from 801 to 4,000. The largest number of villages was in the popula¬ 
tion group of 501 to 600, representing 17.7 per cent, of the total. The average 
population per village was 771.8 with a density of 238.5 per square mile. 

(iii) 'Fhe following statement shows the distribution of families in the 
sample villages by occupation and status : 


Occupation and status 


Number of 
families 

Percentage 
to total 
number of 
families 

Agricultural owners 


2,265 

41.9 

Agricultural tenants 


239 

4.4 

Agricultural workers— 




(i) Without land 

(ii) With land . . . 

• 

• >.>27 \ 

■ 673 y 

20.83 
1,800 12.3j 

33.1 

Total agricultural families 

47304 

79-4 

Non-Agricultural workers 


447 

8.2 

Artisans ... 

, 

277 

5*1 

Traders ..... 


156 


^Others , . . , . 

. 

237 

4.4 

Total non-agricultural families 

1,117 

20.6 


All families 




100.0 
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(iv) The number of villages, population, total number of families, average 
size of families and classification of agricultural families in each zone are 
stated below : 


Number of agricultural families 

Number Total Average ,-- 

Zone of Popula- number size of 

villages tion of family Agricul- 

families Owners Tenants tural Total 

workers 


I 

16 

12,623 

2,557 

4.11 

1,17* 

129 


2,137 

II 

16 

13 616 

2,864 

4.!! 


110 

<)63 

2,167 


Total . :U 26,241 5,421 4.6 2,265 239 4,304 


G. Land uttmsation and puincipal crops. 

(i) The total net area sown in this Slate in the year 1948-49 was 22,321,000 
acres, representing 42.2 percent, of the total area. Tlie net irrigated area was 
1,327,000 and the net unirrigated area 20,994,000 acres, representing 5.9 per 
cent, and 94. i per cent, respectively of the total net area sown. I’he area sown 
more than once was 201,000 acres, area under current fallows 15,171,000 
acres and the total unciiltivable area excluding current fallows was 15,435,000 
acres. 


(iii) Figures of land utilisation for tlie v illages selected are shown below : 


Details of land utilisation 

Zone I 

-A_ 

Zone II 

)• 

Total 

(i) Cultivated area : 

Irrigated 

Single crop . . - • 

More than one crop . . . . . 

396.01 

2.00 

0 

2360.57 

706-15 

Total 

398.01 

(10) 

2668.71 

( 8 - 3 ) 

3066.72 

(4.4) 

Unirrigated 

Single crop ...... 

More than one crop , . . . • 

19881.07 
4438,76 

10698.19 
558.29 * 

30579,26 

4997-05 

Total 

243 « 9-83 

(63.2) 

11256.48 

(35.2) 

35576 . 3 » 

(50.5) 

Total Net Area Sown 

24717.84 

(64.3) 

‘ 3935•>9 

(43.5) 

38643.03 

( 54 - 9 ) 
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Area (in acres) 


Details of land utilisation 


r - 

Zone 1 

JL 

Zone II 

I'otal 

(ii) Cultivable land excluding area 

cultivated : 




Current fallow . 

. 

5006.7I 

7636.78 

12643-4.) 

Cultivable waste 


3836-75 

3495 - 6 " 

7332.36 


Total 

8843.46 

(23-") 

II132.39 
( 34 -^) 

'9975-65 

(28.4) 

(iii) Uncultivable land : 

Forest .... 

. 

2377-47 

1266.75 

3644-22 

Not available for cultivation 


2511.90 

5653.18 

8165.08 


Total 

4889.37 

6919-93 

Il8oq.30 

% 


(12.8) 

(21.7) 

(16.7) 

Total area of the 

VHXAOES 

38450.67 

(100.0) 

3 " 977 - 5 " 

(100.0) 

70428.18 

(100.0) 

Percentage of cultivated area to total cultivable 
area. 

73-6 

55-6 

65-9 


Noie.— Fibres in bracl<ets denote the pcrcentapre to total area. 


(iii) The distribution of sample villages according to the percentage of 


area cultivated to the total cultivable area 


is shown in the following statement; 


Percenta^e 


Under 15 
15 and under 20 


of area cultivated to total culti' 


ivablc area* 


Number of villages 


mi 

1 


20 and under 30 ........ Jsil 

30 and under 35 ........ 1 

35 and under 40 ........ 3 

ao and under 45 ........ Nil 

45 and under 50 ........ i 

50 and under 55 ........ 3 

55 and under 60 ........ 2 

60 and under 65 ........ 2 

65 and under 70 . 4 

70 and under 75 ........ 2 

75 and under 80 ........ 3 

80 and under 85 ....... . 2 

85 and under 90 ........ 3 

90 and under 95 ........ 4 

95 and under 100 ........ 3 

Total . 34 


♦Total cultivable area here includes (a) the area actually cultivated, (b) cultivable waste, 
nd {c) current fallows. 
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(iv) The total area and yield of principal crops grown in 1948-49 and 
1949-50 are given below : 


Crops 


Area (in thousand acres) 

Yield (in thousand tons) 

-A._ 

f ■ 

1948-49 

-^ 

1949-50 

t - 

1948-49 

—V 

*949-50 

Rice .... 

. 

1,243 

*,393 

3^^ 3 

348 

jowar .... 



6 , 6 t )8 • 

G24 

800 

Ba-, ta 


P9B 

924 

52 

65 

M;»ize .... 


343 

347 

34 

27 

Small millets 


• ^57 

822 

62 

66 

Wheat .... 

• 

263 

3^4 

M 

4* 

Gcam .... 


^3.3 

*,033 

!OI 

136 

Sesamum 


730 

694 

46 

46 

Groundnut . 


1,470 

1,624 

509 

487 

Cotton .... 

• 

. 2,048 

2,233 

234* 

382'*^ 

Other Oilseeds 


1,299 

1,422 

88 

I2X 


(v) The irrigated and unirrigated areas under paddy, hajra^ ground¬ 
nut and cotton in the sample villages in each zone in 1948-49 are shown 
below: 


* In I'ooo bales of 392 lb. each. 
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Cotton 
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It will be seen that jowar is the most important food crop in this State 
while the main cash crops are groundnut and cotton. Paddy is extensively 
grown in Telengana, while jowar is grown on a large scale in Marathwada. 

7. Kinds of farm labour and wages. 

(i) Both attached and casual workers were employed. The former who 
were all males, were engaged in 26 out of the 34 villages surveyed. Male 
children worked as graziers; adults did all kinds of agricultural labour 
and were also employed ibr domestic or other non-agricultural wwk, 
e.g,y house-repairs, cutting fuel, etc. 

(ii) Attached workers. — {a) Attached workers were known locally as Bhagela. 
There were very few written agreements between attached workers and their 
employers; the agreement was usually oral and was renewed every year 
if the crnployer was satisfied with the work. Loans ranging from Rs. 50 to 
Rs, 200 with or without interest were generally advanced to the workers and 
were recovered at the end of the term. 

The contract of employment began at the beginning of the agricultural 
year in Ugadi or March-April. Though the workers were engaged 
mostly for the whole year, cases of monthly employment were also noticed. 
They were paid in ca^sh or in kind and their wages were supplemented 
substantially by the grant of perquisites. In a few villages in Telengana, the 
system of paying one-eighth or one-tenth of the j)roduce from the employer’s 
holding was in vogue. 

{b) A ]:)rief account of the methods of wage payment is given below. 
Payment to these workers was in terms of Hyderabad currency. A sum of 
Rs. 116-10-8 is ecjuivalcnt to Rs. 100 of Indian Government currency. 

Zone I (Marathw^ada).—Of the 18 villages selected in Marathw’ada, 
the employment c>f attached workers was reported in 11. In 2 
villages an annual cash wage of Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 was paid and, 
in addition, perquisites such as daily meals, a pair of dhotis and 
chappals and a woollen blanket were also allowed. Wlien perquisites 
were evaluated in terms of cash the total annual emoluments 
amounted to about Rs. 400. In one village an attached worker 
worked for 13 months for the annual payment mentioned above. 
In 5 villages the annual cash wage varied from Rs. 120 to 
Rs. 150. In addition, the attached workers were allowed the usual 
perquisites in the form of a pair of dhotis or shirts, a turban for 
ugadi, a pair of chappals and a woollen blanket valued at about 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. The cash wage ranged from Rs. 80 to Rs, 100 if 
they were provided with daily meals. 

In one village the yearly cash payment varied from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 
according to the age and physical capacity of the worker. Only 
50 per cent, of this amount was paid at the beginning of the year. In 
addition they were supplied with 3 to 4 maunds of cereals during the 
harvesting season, a blanket valued at Rs. 15 to Rs. 20, a pair of 
chappals, and tobacco. Meals were not provided. In other villages 
the cash payment varied from about Rs. 60 to Rs. 120. Perquisites 
in the form of daily food or 3 to 4 ryids, of grain annually, a 
blanket worth Rs. 8 to Rs. 10, a pair of chappals evaluated at Rs. 2 
to Rs. 4, and a pair of dhotis or a turban worth Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 8 were also allowed. 
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Zone 11 (Tclcngana).—Wages in Telengana were generally paid in 
kind, though cash payment was prevalent in some villages. Wages 
in three villages were 45 to 50 seers of paddy a month together 
with 8 to 10 kunchas of jowar the price of which was Rs. 30 to Rs. 40. 
A pair of chappals worth Rs. 2-8-0 and a blanket valued at Rs. 4 
were also allowed. In the harvesting season 4 thavas of green gram 
irnoong) and 12 seers of groundnut worth Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 were 
given to the worker. If an attached worker had a piece of land 
it was customary for the employer to lend him a pair of oxen for 
ploughing, provided the land did not exceed one acre. Child¬ 
ren of the age of 9 to 12 years were sometimes employed as 
graziers. They were not given chappals or a blanket but were 
paid only i to 2 kunchas of jowar or maize. Grown-up children 
were also given 36 seers of jowar and annual peitubadi of 8 kunchas 
of jowar or paddy. In some villages the wage consisted of 3 kundas 
(or 48 seers) of paddy or i kunda (or 24 seers) of jowar. Perquisites 
in the form of a pair olchappals and a blanket valued at about Rs. 17, 
tobacco worth Rs. 5 a year were also allowed. Sometirnesl oans of 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 were advanced. If the loan exceeded Rs. 100, 
interest was charged at the rate of 12 per cent. These loans were 
usually repaid at the end of the agricultural year. Paddy worth 
about Rs, 80 was given at the end of the year but this was often 
adjusted by the employer towards the recovery of loans advanced 
at the l^eginning of the year. The total emoluments amounted to 
Rs. 190 per annum. The annual payment in most of the villages 
ranged from Rs. 180 to Rs. 240. In addition, 20 to 40 seers of grain 
were given at the time of harvesting with other perquisites such 
as a blanket and chappals. 


In one village the annual cash payment varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 84 
according to the age and ability of the worker. The cash wage 
was supplemented by an annual supply of three mounds of 
jowar worth Rs. 24, three daily meals, the value of which came 
to between As. 8 and As. 10, a blanket valued at Rs. 8 to Rs. 10, a 
pair of chappals and pair of dhotis worth Rs. 5 to Rs, 6. Children 
who worked as attached workers usually received an annual cash 
payment of Rs. 80 to Rs. 90 as well as some paddy every month. 

{c) The State Government have enacted legislation, the Bhagela Agreement 
Act, 1353 Fasli^ to control the terms of agreement, employment and other 
conditions of attached workers. The village officers and officers of the 
Revenue Department are invested with powers to ensure that the Act is 
duly enforced. According to the Act, the contract of employment may be 
either oral or written. The period of employment is not to exceed one year. 
The advances paid to attached workers may be in cash or in kind. The 
work covered by the Act is agricultural labour and it also includes domes¬ 
tic service. The employment of children below 12 years is prohibited. After 
the expiry of the period of contract there may be no liability on the 
worker in respect of advance, loan or interest. The Act also lays down 
that interest to be charged on advances and loans shall be simple and shall 
not exceed 6 per cent, per annum. If, during the period of agreement, the worker 
does not perform the stipulated work without just cause, an application may 
be made by the employer before the Tahsildar of the .Taluk within three 
months of the termination of the agreement for the recovery of the net value 
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of the labour. The Tahsildars may pass a decree for such sum, not exceeding ihe 
sum advanced as may be found to be due at the time, with the addition of 6 
pei cent, simple interest on it. 

(iii) Casual workers .—Casual workers were generally employed during 
busy seasons for weeding, transplanting, harvesting and threshing. They 
worked for 7 to 8 hours a day excluding rest intervals. T he usual modes of 
wage payment were in cash or in kind without perquisites. Piece wages were 
also in vogue in some villages for harvesting and threshing. Hie wage rate 
for both operations was Re. i for every 100 poolas (bundles) harvested or 
threshed. In some villages of zone II, it was customary to pay 
3 kunchas of paddy (abtiut 28.5 seers) for harvesting an area of one acre, and 
one thava (i 1/4 sens paddy or i 1/2 seers of other grains) per 2 maunds of 
the grain threshed. The average number of hours worked and rates of daily 
wages prevailing in 1938-39 and 1949-50 for different agricultural operations 
are shown in table 88 (Appendices). The following statements show the 
cash value of daily wages paid to men, women and children in these two years 
for four major agricultural operations, viz-y ploughing, sowing, transplanting 
and harv'esting : 


Cash v alue of avtrape daily wage 


Zone 

Year 

Men 

Women 

Children 

(a) Ploughing— - 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

I .... . 

♦ 193B-39 
1949-50 

047 

I <2 8 

(407-3) 

038 
012 5 

( 354 - 8 ) 

(Not employ¬ 
ed) 

11 ... . 

• 1938-39 
1949-50 

066 

I III 

^ 257 -6) 

034 

080 

(240.0) 

0 8 0 

STATE ... 

• '938-39 
•949-50 

0 5 4 

1 2 5 

( 345 - 3 ) 

0 3 5 
oil 4 

(331-7) 

080 

(b) Sowing — 

I . . . , 

• >938-39 
•949-50 

054 

148 

(387.5) 

042 

0 10 II 
(262.0) 

0 I 9 
064 
(366.7) 

TI. 

•938-39 

•949-50 

053 

I 0 10 

(322.2) 

028 

075 

(278,1) 

028 

072 

(268.7) 

STATE ... 

• >938-39 

1949-50 

053 

(zei.j) 

035 

094 

(273-2) 

023 

0 8 10 
(399.6) 
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Zone 

Year 

Cash value of average daily wage 

_A_ 

t - 

Men 

Women 

1 

Children 

(c) Transplanting — 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

I. 

• * 93«-39 

J 949 - 5 t> 

0 2 II 

1 3 4 

(628.6) 

024 

0 12 5 

(532.1) 

0 I 10 

oil 4 

(618.2) 

a . . . . . 

• 193B-39 
1949-50 

058 

0 15 4 

(270.6) 

026 
076 
(300.0) 

027 

0 7 0 

(271,0) 

STATE . 

. 1938-39 

1949-50 

046 

I I 10 

(398.3) 

0 2 6 

0 8 11 

(356-7) 

025 

0 8 9 
(362.1) 

(d) Harvesting — 

T. 

• « 938-39 

> 949-50 

0410 

I 4 11 

(431-8) 

030 

0 13 4 

(444.4) 

029 

0 8 10 
(321.2) 

II. 

• 1938-39 
• 1949-50 

069 
* I 5 
(258.0) 

0 3 11 

0 10 2 

(258.6) 

0 3 10 

0 0 11 

(258.7) 

STATE .... 

• 1938-39 
•949-50 

0 5 10 

1 3 4 

(331-4) 

036 

0 11 7 

(331-0) 

036 

097 

(273-8) 


Note.— 


(a) Figures within brackets denote the index numbers ot wages with those of 1938-39 
as 100. 

(b) Wages are stated in terms of Hyderabad State currency. Rs. 116-10-8 H. S. 
=Rs. too of Indian Government currency. 


8. Frequency distribution of wage quotations according to wage 

GROUPS AND LOW WAGE AREAS. 

(i) As averages do not sufficiently indicate the particular wage groups 
in which wage quotations were most frequent, three tables showing 
the frequency distribution of wage quotations of daily wages (for men, 
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women and children separately) have been included in the appendices 
(tables 89, 90 and 91), The most frequent wage group for men was 
As. 16 to less than As, 18, and for women and children As. 8 to less than 
As. 10. 

(ii) A list of selected villages where wages were generally lower by about 
one-third than the average in the same zone is given below to facilitate 
f urther investigation in the areas adjoining such villages. 


Name of village 

Zone 

Takik 

District 

Chimadali 

I 

. Chincholi 

. Gulbarga. 

Ashal 

I 

. Lingusugar 

. Raichur. 

Khurd Sangain 

I 

Hasnabad 

. liidar. 

Dekshakunia 

II 

Yalandu . 

. Warrangal. 

Mendapally 

II 

Olnur 

. Adilabad. 

Rajampet 

II 

Kamareddi 

. Nizamabad. 

Ghityal 

II 

. Miryalguda 

. Nalgonda. 


9. Minimum wages fixed by the State Government. 

A Labour (Factory) Investigation Committee was appointed in June 
1949, to investigate labour conditions in the State. The report of the Committee 
was accepted by the Government with some modifications, and the minimum 
monthly earnings of the lowest-paid employees in Government concerns were 
raised from Rs. 43 to Rs. 52. The basic wage for male unskilled male factory 
workers of Government controlled industries has been fixed at Rs. 26 a month, 
while for women and children the basic wage is Rs. 20 and Rs. 17 a month 
respectively. Women engaged on the same kind of work as men are to be paid 
on a par with men. 

10. Prices. 

Prices of important articles of consumption were collected during the 
enquiry from local shops or the nearest mandis for the years 1938-39 and 1949- 
50. The following statement shows the average retail prices for the two 
years. The index numbers of prices for 194Q-50 with the prices of iQ^?8-3q 
as 100 are shown in brackets. 
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Commodity 


Average retail price 
per mamd of 40 seers 

/--^ 

i 93«-39 1949-50 


Rice 

Jowar 

Bajra 

Wheat . 

Gram Dal 

Moong 

Sugar 

Cur 

Sail 


Rs, A. P. Rs. A. P. 

6 II 7 16 15 9 

(252.6) 

3 15 7 14 8 7 

(365.7) 

327 12 1.5 3 

(409-7) 

653 24 4 II 

(.384->) 

5 2 10 23 13 II 

'(461.1) 

422 18 5 o 

(442.8) 

13 12 6 44 8 2 

(322.0) 

8 II II 37 15 II 

^ {434-5) 

3 II II 509 

(134.8) 


11. Wages and prices. 

It was found during the enquiry that whereas the index numbers of 
the prices of important cereals and pulses ranged between 365.7 and 461.1 
as compared with 1938-39, those of men’s wages for ploughing, 
sowing and harvesting were only 345.3, 366.7, and 331.4 respectively. 
No final conclusion can be drawn until the data collected during the second 
and third stages of the enquiry on the extent of employment, pattern of 
consumption etc. are available, but there are indications that wages have 
generally lagged behind the prices in the last decade. This was especially 
true of the Telengana districts^ where wages were generally lower than in the 
Marathwada zone. 

13. Imported Labour. 

Of the 34 villages surveyed only ten reported the employment of 
casual agricultural workers from neighbouring villages. These workers were 
employed during busy seasons when there was a scarcity of local labour, and 
they were not accorded any preferential treatment over local labour in 
regard to wages. 

13. ‘Beoar’ or involuntary labour. 

The Vetty and Btgar (Prohibition) Regulation, 1358 F., prohibits forced 
labour. Any one contravening the Regulation is liable to be punished with 
imprisonment for a year or with fine or both. 









CHAPTER 13 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


Introductory. 


The State of Jammu and Kashmir constitutes the extreme western 
sec tion of the Himalayas, lying to the eastward of the river Indus and westward 
of the river Ravi, between 32^17' and 36^58' north latitude, and 73'^ 26' and 
80" 30' east longitude. It may be likened to a house with many storeys. 
There is a stretch of level land along the Punjab frontier, bordered 
b) a plinth of low hilly country sparsely wooded, broken and irregular. 
Then comes the first storey, to reach which a range of mountains, 
8,000 ft. high, must be climbed. I'his is a temperate country 
with forests of oak, rhododendron and chestnut, and higher up of 
deodar and pine, a country of beautiful uplands drained by the deep gorge of 
the river Ghenab. The steps of the Himalayan range known as the Pir Panjal 
lead to the second storey, on which rests the exquisite valley of Kashmir 
drained by the river Jhclum. Up steeper flights of the Himalayas w^e pass to 
Astor and Baltistan on the north and to Ladakh on the east. In the back 
premises, far away to the north-west, lies Gilgit, west and north of the Indus, 
the whole area shadowed by a wall of joint mountains \vhich run east from the 
Kilik or Mintake passes of the Hindu-Kush leading to the Pamirs along 
the Muztagarh range to the Karakoram range which merges in the Kuenlum 
mountains. There are interesting regions like Padar on the southern border, 
surrounded by perpetual snow, where the pine and the deodar flourish, 
and where the sunshine is scanty and the snow lies long. Sapphires arc found 
in Padar. Farther east across the glaciers lies the inaccessible country of Zaskar, 
said to be rich in copper, where the people and cattle live indoors for six 
months in the year. Farther east is lofty Rupshu, the lowest point of which 
is 13,500 ft; even at this great height barley ripens, though it often fails 
in the higher places owdng to early snowfall. In Rupshu live the nomad Champas. 

(ii) Woollen textile manufacturing is the biggest single industry in the 
State. It gives employment to about 300,000 people, including both part- 
time and whole-time workers. Kashmir woollens, such as shawls, carpets, 
namdas and gabhas have a world market. During the i8th and 19th centuries 
especially, Kashmir shawls were in great demand in England, and ‘adorned 
the proudest beauties in Europe and the rest of the world*. Next in im¬ 
portance comes the silk industry, Kashmir filatures are the largest in the world 
for a single unit of production and produce some of the finest quality silk. 'Fhe 
sericulture industry of Kashmir which four years ago faced chaos and dis¬ 
integration, has made great strides and today ranks second only to that in 
Japan and the Asian continent. With an annual turnover of over Rs. i crore, 
the industry, consisting of a network of Government and small private weaving 
factories, provides employment to about 100,000 people throughout the 
State. Production of raw silk is a Government monopoly. The total investment 
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is Rs. 13 lakhs. The two raw silk producing units in Jammu and Srinagar, 
with an installed capacity of over 300,000 lb., provide both to Government 
and private-owned weaving factories about 140,000 lb. of raw silk a year, 
nearly 20,000 lb. short of the actual demand. Papier machc, silver ware and 
wood carving arc among the other minor industries. 


(iii) Among the mineral resources of the State the mosi note-worthy 
are coal, lignite, bauxite, iron-ore, copper-ore, lead, zinc, nickel-ore, 
manganese, gold, chromite, gypsum, marble and slates. There are other 
minerals, too, suitable for glass manufacture. 


2. Zoning and set.ection of villages by stratified random sampling. 


For the agricultural labour enquiry, the State was divided, on the 
recommendation of the State Government into two zones; these were 
the two administrative provinces, namely, Jammu and Kashmir. Village 
lists for all tehsils in Kashmir Province, except those located in Muzaffarabad 
district (Muzaffarabad, Uri and Karnah tehsils)^ were received; the latter 
are at present in the occupation of alien forces. Village lists for the districts 
of Jammu, Kathua, Mirpur and Riasi in Jammu Province were not also 
received. I'hc areas for which village lists were not received, including 
those under alien occupation, were naturally excluded from selection of 
villages for the enquiry. Certain areas w^hich are inaccessible during winter 
were also excluded. In all, 16 villages were selected, four in zone I and 12 
in zone II. The two zones comprise the following area : 


J^one / (Jammu ).—The Jammu Province consists of 6 districts, viz>, 
Jammu, Kathua, Mirpur, Udhampur, Doda and Rajouri. Except 
in the fertile valleys, cultivable land is scarce and scattered. Rain¬ 
fall in this area is plentiful. In the lower tracts rice and wheat 
are grown, while higher up maize is the chief crop. 

Zone II (Kashmir ).—The Kashmir Province has three districts 

Baramulla, Anantnag and Muzaffarabad. The average height 
above sea-level of the main Kashmir valley is about 5,500 ft. 
with Srinagar at its centre at <a height of 5,200 ft. In the Kashmir 
valley the lower and flatter areas produce rich crops of paddy 
and maize. 


3. Rainfall. 

Rainfall is received during two periods, from December to April and 
from June to September. The rainfall in October and November is small 
and November is usually the driest month of the year. The cold season preci¬ 
pitation from December to March is chiefly due to storms which advance from 
Persia and Baluchistan across Pakistan. These disturbances occasionally give 
very stormy weather with violent winds and much snow on the higher 
elevations. The fall is large on the Pir Panjal range, being heaviest in January 
and February. In the valley and mountain ranges to the north and the east this 
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is the chief precipitation of the year. The largest amount is received in Srinagar, 
Dras and Anantgarh in January. In the Karakoram region and the Tibetan 
plateau the winter fall is much later than on the outer ranges of the Himalayas, 
namely from March to May, and the maximum is received in April. The rainfall 
at Jammu and Poonch is comparable with that of the sub-montane districts 
of the Punjab. It is more moderate in the valley, which receives a total of 
9.4 inches, as compared with 35.7 inches at Poonch and 26.8 inches at Domel. 
The precipitation is very light to the east of the first line of the snows bordering 
the valley on the east and is only about 2 inches at Gilgit, Skardu, Kargil, 
and Leh. Thus the south-west monsoon is the predominant feature in Jammu 
and Kashmir, while in Ladakh, Gilgit and the higher ranges the cold season 
precipitation is more important. 


4. Land tenure and agrarian reforms. 

(i) In addition to those who possess proprietary rights, cultivators in the 
State comprise occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will. With the amendment 
of the Tenancy legislation on the i8th November, 1948, the maximum rate 
of rent for tenancies exceeding 12 1/2 acres is fixed at one-fourth of the produce 
in the case of abi (irrigated) and one-third in the case of khuski (unirrigated) 
land. I’he tenant is not liable to pay any share of the fodder,where the landlord 
does not provide him with seeds, implements and bullocks for agricultural 
operations. Abi land for this purpose includes such dry land as grows sugar¬ 
cane, wheat, maize and linseed. In the case of tenancies below 12 1/2 acres, 
the maximum rent now fixed is one-half the produce and when the existing 
rental is less than this, the law provides that it cannot be enhanced arbitrarily. 
Further, the tenants-at-will have been allowed protected tenancy in respect 
of any land not exceeding 17 kanals (8 kanals^i acre) of abi or 33 kanals 
oi* khuski in the Kashmir Province and the frontier districts and double the 
area in the Jammu Province if they held such land continuously and in person¬ 
al cultivation for a period of not less than 7 months before the i8th 
November, 1948. This right has been made heritable and alienable as well. 
While an occupancy tenant can be ejected on failure to pay the due rent, a 
protected tenant cannot be ejected on such ground. He could, however, 
be ejected if he were to sub-let the land. 


(ii) On the ist Baisakh, 2005, 2.^., in April, 1948, the Kashmir Govern¬ 
ment terminated the privileges of muafidars and mukkarraree-khwars. Muqfis 
were of two kinds, religious and non-religious. In religious muafis, one-third 
of the land revenue assigned was received by the Muajidar in cash and the 
remainder in kind at the rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per khirwar (one khirwar ~2 mounds 
and 3 seers) . In the case of non-religious muqfis^ the whole of the assigned land 
revenue was received either in cash or in kind or partly in kind and partly 
in cash. The recovery in kind (of grain) was made at the fixed commutation 
price of Rs. 1-13-0 per khirwar. The State Government totally abolished the 
non-religious muafis and also terminated the right to receive the assigned 
land revenue in kind in respect of religious muqfis. Under the present procure¬ 
ment system the Government pays to the peasant an advance price of Rs. 9 
for a khirwar of paddy, which the muafidar used to recover from the peasant 
for a paltry sum of Rs. 2-4-0. The present Government put an end to 
these malpractices and declared that religious muofiholders should receive 
their assignments only in cash and no longer in kind. 
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The resumption of khudkasht and residential units has released about 
4,250 acres c»f land for transfer to the tillers of the soil. The number of jagirdars 
and muajidars in the State was 396 and between them they used to 
appropriate Rs. 556,313 of the land revenue annually. The abolition of the 
jagirs and muqfis has not only saved this amount to the State but has also 
relieved the peasants of the crushing burden of payments in kind w'hich in 
terms of land revenue amounted to Rs. 325,000. 

(iii) It is estimated that in Jammu and Kashmir, absentee landlords 
numbering 150,000 hold ii per cent, of the total cultivated area. Cultivating 
peasants, on the other hand, hold only 32 per cent, of the cultivated area though 
they are about 800,000 in number. There are 300,000 of tenants who own 
no land but cultivate the land of others (about 10 percent, of the cultivated 
area). 

(iv) The State Government recently enacted the Big Landed Estates 
Abolition Act, 2007, for the abolition of intermediary interests in land and 
the transfer of land to the tillers. This enactment came into force on the 17th 
October, 1950, An area of 46,533 acres has so far been transferred in proprietary 
right to tillers of the soil and 15,915 acres have been vested in the State. The 
ownership right of proprietors in respect of all lands in excess of 22 3/4 acres 
(except orchards, grass farms and fuel reserves of specified kinds) was 
abolished. It is estimated that about 9,000 intermediaries will he affected by the 
Big Landed Estates Abolition Act and the area invoh ed will be about 600,000 
acres. The question of compensation to the ex-proprietors has been left to 
be settled by the Constituent Assembly. 

(v) Of the 16 villages selected for the enquiry, 13 were ryotwari-cum- 
zamindari, 2 zarnindari and 1 ryotwari. The Ibllowing statement shows the 
distribution of sample villages according to land tenures and the area under 
each. The zdTtiindari tenure has since been abolished : 


Land Tt'nurc 

Number o( 
villagi^s 

Prrrrnlagc 

distribution 

Area 
(in aerrs) 

Percentage 

distribution 

Ryotwari .... 

. I 

6.25 

410.0 

2.:) 

Jgamindari . . . . 

2 

12.50 

8381.0 

51.10 

Ryotwari-cum~zamindari 

13 

81.25 

7609-5 

46.40 

Total 

16 

100.0 

16400.5 

roo.o 

5. Area, population and 

OCCUPATION. 





(i) The State of Jammu and Kashmir is spread over an area of 84,471 
square miles. According to the 1941 Census, the State had a total population 
of 4,021,616 of which 441,435 or ii.i per cent, lived in towns with a 
population above 5,000. In 1951, the urban population living in the cities 
of Srinagar and Jammu was estimated to be 292,839 or 9.9 per cent, of the 
total of 2.954,740. The total number of villages in 1941 was 8,740, but in 1951 
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it was estimated ai 6,651 excluding the Frontier ilaqa. The average 
population per village in 1941 was 412.7 and the density per square 
mile 48. 

(ii) Table 92 (Appendices) gives the distribution of sample villages accord¬ 
ing to area and population. Twelve villages or 75 per cent, of the total had 
each a population of less than 801 and 10 villages or 62.5 per cent, of the 
total had each an area of less than 501 acres. The area of one village in 
Jammu zone, with a population of 712, was over 3,000 acres. I’hc average 
population per village was 605 and the average area 1,025 acres. The density 
per square mile was 378. 


(iii) The occupational classification of 
in the statement below : 

the families 

surveyed is given 

Occupation and status 

Number 
ol families 

Percentage 
to total 
number of 
families 

Agricultural owners ..... 

1,132 

74.6 

Agricultural tenants ..... 

181 

II.9 

Agricultural workers — 



{a) With land ...... 


1.3*1 


^20 

^•3 

{h) Without land ...... 

jV 7 / J 

MIJ 

Total agricultural families 

1.333 

87.8 

Non-agriculturai labourers .... 

. 22 

1-5 

Artisans ....... 

44 

2.9 

Traders ....... 

15 

1.0 

Others . 

103 

6.8 

Total non-agrirultural families 

184 

12.2 

All Families 

1,517 

100.0 


Agricultural workers formed a very low percentage of the total. Of a 
total of 1.517 families the number of families of agricultural workers was 20 
or 1.3 per cent.; all of them owned land. 

(iv) The following statement shows the population, total number of families, 
average size of family and the occupational classification of agricultural 
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families of the two zones. In Jammu there was no family of agricultural 
workers : 


Number of agricultural families 


Zone 

Number 

of 

villages 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Total 

number 

of 

families 

Average 
size of 
family 

Ow.ners 

Tenants 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

w^orkers 

Total 

|a:iiniu 

4 

1,301 

202 

6.4 

147 

35 


202 

KrvsVitnir 

I 2 



6.4 

9('3 

126 

20 


Total 

, 16 


L517 

6.4 


161 

20 

L 333 


{). Land ut[usation and principai. crops. 

The total area of the State according to the village records was 3,360,000 
acres of which the net area sown was 1,036,000 acres or 30.8 per cent, of 
the total. Current fallows occupied 487,000 acres and the area not available 
Ibr cultivation together with other uncultiv'able land was 1,420,000 acres. 
The area under forests was 417,000 acres. Of the net area sov/n, 
tlie area irrigated was 660,000 acres ; the main source of irrigation is canals. 
'The livers Ravi, Chenab and Jh.elum and several perennial streams flow 
through th(* southern plain areas of the State and form natural sources of 
irrigatitju. There are aj:>out ten (jovernment canals and a number of priv^ate 
f-iiuls (canals) maintained by the agriculturists themselves. The follo\ving 
sfatcinent shows the total irrigated area in the State in 1948-49*: 


Source Aerfs 

Govrrnmc'iil canals ...... 173,000 

Prival'* ( anals ........ 4l7,ooo 

I’anks. 5M'0 

Wilts ......... 6,000 

O 111 ITS. 29,000 


lotal . 660,000 


♦SouiTc.—“Land Utilisation Statistics’’ issued by the. Economic and Statistical Adviser, 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, August, 1951. 


(ii) Table 93 (Appendices) shows the utilisation of land in the villages 
wfiere the agricultural labour enquiry was conducted. Of the total area of 
16400.5 acres, the net area sown was 5,459 acres or 33.3 per cent., the 
corresponding percentage for the State being 30*8. The area irrigated was 
2,172 acres or 13.2 percent, of the total. The area cropped more than once 
formed less than 8 per cent- of the total area sown in these villages. 
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(iii) The percentage of area cultivated to total cultiva])le area varied 
from village to village. In the Jammu zone the percentage on an average 
was 58.3 while in the Kashmir zone it was 85.1, the average for all the 16 
villages being 78.7. llie following statement gives the distribution of 
villages according to the percentage of area cultivated to total cultivaLL' 
area*. 


Pficc'iitage uf aira to total culii\ able art‘a 


Nunil-cr of 
x'illagt s 


L‘'ss ti l an 15* 



.,\v/ 

and under 50 ..... 



1 

50 and under 5.5 .... 



1 

f)5 and under 70 . 



XU 

70 and under 75 . 



•2 

75 and under «-U) . . . . . . 



2 

oo and nndirr O5 . 



3 

a5 and under 90 . 



AV 

90 and under 95 . 



3 

95 and ui?to 100 . . . . . . 



4 



Total 

16 

In three villages of the Kashmir zone the percentage was 100. 



(iv) The main crops grown in the State are rice, maize, wheat and bailey 
and agritailtural production is confined mostly to the cultivation of food 
crops. The following statement shows the area and yield ol'some of the principal 
crops for the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 : 


Area (in looo acres) Yield (in i(;Oo tons) 

' 194^-49 1949-50 ^94'H9 i 9 '{ 9 - 5 o 


Rice .... 

444 

390 

3-^5 130 

Maize .... 

719 

261 

301 109 

Wheat . 

467 

I 5 « 

116 .-gt 

Barley .... 

G[] 

39 


Small millets 

35 

35 

y 9 

Bajra .... 

. . 100 

36 

4C 6 

♦Cultivable area here includes (a) the area actually cultivated, 
(c) current fallows. 

(d) cultivable \vastc.s and 
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(v) The principal crops grown in the villages were rice, wheat, maize, 
barley and mustard. Table 94 (Appendices) gives the irrigated and unirri- 
gatcd areas under different crops for each zone. 


7. Kinds of farm labour and wages. 


There were two types of agricultural workers, namely, attached and casual. 
The casual workers were paid at daily rates while attached workers were 
generally employed for the whole of the cropping season lasting for a period 
of about eight months (March to October). The terms and "conditions of 
employment of both attached and casual workers are described below : 


(i) Attached Workers .—^Attached workers were not employed in villages 
ir^^e Jammu zone and were found in only 5 villages in the Kashmir zone. 
The average payment made to these workers ranged from 112 to 20 maunds 
of paddy, the approximate value of which was Rs. 144 to Rs. 180 for the 
whole season of eight months. These payments were made at the 
time of harvest. Perquisites in the form of a meal and tea, twice a day, were 
also allowed, their cash value being As. 8 a day on an average. Attached 
workers were employed in one village for 2 months only (Sepremb?r ancl 
October) for cutting fodder from the fields. It was found that the employers 
maintained the workers during this period and also paid wages either in cash 
or in kind. The value of such wages ranged from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 when paid 
in cash and i i /2 to 2 maunds of maize when paid in kind. The cash value 
of payments made in kind amounted to Rs. 18 to Rs. 22. 


(ii) Casual Workers .—No casual agricultural! worker was employed in 5 
out of the 16 villages surveyed (4 belonging to the Jammu Zone and one 
to the Kashmir zone). This was due to the fact that most of the holdings 
were small and the peasant proprietors either worked on their fields them¬ 
selves or managed the cultivation on the basis of mutual help. Employment 
of casual labour was confined to men. Children were employed in two villages 
only. The most prevalent mode of wage payment was in cash with perquisites, 
though in some villages wage payment in kind with perquisites was also 
found. The perquisites generally consisted of a daily meal and tea twice a 
day. Payment at piece rates was not in vogue. In view of the fact that the 
State has a cold climate, a soft soil and enough water, all the different agri¬ 
cultural operations involved almost the same amount of strain. Thus, though 
the wages varied as among the different villages, they were the same for 
the different operations in each village. On account of the dearth of local 
labour the wages prevalent in some villages were higher than in others. 
In one of the villages selected there was a considerable demand for labourers 
in the Army which caused an increase in agricultural wages. Cash wages 
(inclusive of perquisites) of men varied from Rs. 1-2-6 to Rs. 2-8-0 a day in 
different villages. Payment in kind was usually made in paddy, its 
quantity varying from village to village and season to season. Thus, while 
in some villages only 2 1/2 seers of paddy were allowed as the daily wages 
as much as 5 1/2 were given in a few villages. Details of the average 
number of hours worked and rates of wages for various agricultural opera¬ 
tions according to the modes of payments both in 1938-39 and 1949-50 are 
given in tables 95 and g6 (Appendices). The following Statement 
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shows the cash value of the average daily wage paid in the Kashmir zone 
to men and children in four major agricultural operations : 


Agricultural operation 


Year 


Cash value of average daily 
wage 

A . _ 

Men Children 




R. A. P. 

Rs, A. P. 

Ploughing 

1938-39 

067 


1949-50 

I 12 8 

170 

Sowing .... 

1938-39 

(435’ 4 ) 

0 6 I 



1949-50 

III 4 

I 7 0 



( 449 - 3 ) 


Irrigating 

1938-39 

0 6 I 



1949-50 

I II 0 

I 7 0 



(443.8) 


Harvesting 

1938-39 

J949-50 

0 G 4 

I 12 8 

I 7 0 


(452.6) 



Note. —Figures within brackets denote index numbers of wages with those of 1938-39 
as 100. 


8. Frequency distribution of wage quotations. 

The frequency distribution of wage quotations according to wages paid 
to men in 1949-50 is given in table 97. All except two wage quotations 
vvere below As. 38, the wage groups having the maximum frequency being 
As. 20 to less than As. 28 when wages were paid in cash and As. 32 to less 
than As. 38 when they were paid in kind. 

9. Prices. 

The following statement shows the average retail prices of some im¬ 
portant articles of consumption. Prices for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 were 
collected during the enquiry from markets nearest to the villages selected. 


Commodity 


Retail prices (per maund of 40 seers) 

^ ___A___^ 

J 93«“39 *949-50 








Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Paddy 





• 

2 13 

I 

iG 8 9 

(587-2) 

Wheat 






4 0 

0 

27 3 a 

(679-9) 

Maize 

• 





2 4 

8 

18 2 3 
(79*-8) 

Barley 






2 7 

5 

18 6 5 

(746-9) 

Moong 


• 

• 



2 4 

0 

*5 * 9 

(871.5) 

Mash 






5 0 

0 

27 B 0 
(550.0) 

Sugar 






14 10 

I 

54 * 3 

(389.8) 

Gut 

• 

• 


• 


9 *0 

6 

45 ” 5 
(466.3) 

Salt 




• 


5 I 

6 

1515 0 

( 3 > 2 - 9 ) 


Note. —Figures within brackets denote index numbers of prices with those of 
*93^39 as 100. 
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10. Wages and prices. 

A comparison between the increase in wages on the one hand and prices 
on the other shows that during the last twelve years agricultural wages have 
generally lagged behind the prices of important articles of consumption. 
I'he prices of paddy and maize show a rise of 6 8 and 7.92 times respectively 
l>ut the increase in wages during the same period has been far less. I'he 
wages for ploughing and sowing, for example, have gone up 4.35 and 4.49 
times respectively. 

11. ImPOR'IED LABOUR. 

Outside labour dra^vn from the neighbouring villages was employed in 
only three of the selec ted villages. I'hey were mostly ernplcjyed during the 
harvesting season when the crops had to be harv^ested in the shortest possible 
time. 


12. ‘Begar’ or involuntary labour. 

Fourteen villages reported that workers were engaged on customary 
labour for transporting prcjcured grain from the villages to the collection 
centre and for other public services. They were, however, paid wages, usually 
at the rate of Rs. 1-8-0 a da\'. The legislative enactment permitting this type 
of customary labour in the State is the ‘Transport and Mujawazci Control 
Order’. This form of labour was exacted by landlords, who have now 
been expropriated. 

13. Fixai’ion of minimum wages. 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948, does not apply to this State. An Agri¬ 
cultural Labour Committee has recently been constituted by the Stale Govern¬ 
ment with the Revenue Commissioner as the Chairman. The Committee 
will make recommendations for— 

(i) enacting s})ei ial minimum wage legislation for agricultural workers; 

(ii) providing for them suitable subsidiary occupations; and 

(iii) improving thuirlivdng conditions generally. 

The Committee has 1 ot yet started its work. Further action in this direction 
will be taken on receipt of the report the Committee. 



CHAPTER 14 


MADHYA BHARAT 


Introductory. 


The State is situated between 20^^20'and 26''5 o' north latitude and 74^10' 
and 78*^40' east longitude. The Ghambal river in the north and north-easi sepa¬ 
rates it from Rajasthan and the Agra and Etawah districts of' Uttar IVadesh. 
IV) the east are thejhansi and Jalaun districts of Uttar Pradesh and the »Sagar 
district of Madhya Pradesh. To the south arc Bhopal, the Nirnar district of 
Madhya Pradesh and East Kliandesh of Bombay, l b the west are the Panch- 
njahal district and other portions of Gujarat. I’he constitution of the United 
States of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa (Madhya Bharat) after the attainment 
of freedom by India was an important event in the integration of Indian 
States into the body politic of India. The two viable units (Gwalior and 
Indore) merged th^ir identity with the States of Alirajpur, Barwani, Dewas 
(Senior), Dewas (Junior), Dhar, Jaova, Jhabua, Kilchipur, Narsingarli, 
Rajgarh, Ratlam, Sailana, Sitamau, ,)obat, Kathiawara, Kurwai, Mathwar, 
Piploda, Mohammadgarh, Pathari and Ninikheda. Until the formation of 
greater Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat was the biggest Union. 

(ii) The climate of the State is temperate, though in the extreme south 
it is hot in summer and comparatively mild in winter. The mainstay of the 
people is agriculture, in which 75 per cent, of the population is engaged. The 
State is also rich in mineral resources, which include manganese, asbestos, 
clay for ceramics as well as bricks and tiles, soap-stone, lime-stone, crystal¬ 
lines, slate, shales and ochres. Others that are being dc\ eloped are cjuai tizite 
for glass manufacture, bauxite for the aluminium industry and galena. 
I’extilc, oil, sugar, cement, metal and engineering works are among the more 
important industries of this State, There are in all about 17 textile mills, 5 
sugar mills, 100 oil mills, i woollen mill, i cement factory, 2 glass factories, 
10 general engineering works, 10 pharmaceutical and chemical works, 
as well as starch, match, paints and /varnishes, plastics, and ginning and 
pressing factories. About 40 per cent, of all industries are in Gwalior and 30 
per cent, in Indore, the rest being spread over the remaining 23 States of the 
Union. Among the schemes for promoting new industries are a 10 ton sulphuric 
acid factory, 20 ton caustic soda factory, 25 ton superphosphate factoiw, and 
a wood distillation factory. A five year programme for the Charnbal Hydro- 
Electric scheme has been drawn up. 

2. Zoning and selection of villages by stratified random sampling. 

(i) For administrative purposes the State has been divided into three 
Commissioners’ Divisions, Gwalior, Indore and L^jain, and 16 districts; 
several old boundaries are thus broken down. The sixteen districts are 
Gwalior-Gird, Bhind, Morena, Shivapuri, Guna, Bhilsa, Rajgarh, Shajapur, 
Dewas, Indore, Mandsaur, Ratlam, IJjjain, Dhar, Nimar and Jhabua. 
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(ii) On geogi'aphical and agronomical considerations, the State was 
divided into four zones for the agricultural labour enquiry and 24 villages 
were selected by stratified random sampling. Zone I consisted of the Morena, 
Bhind, Gwalior-Gird and Shivapuri districts. The districts of Indore, Rajgarh 
Mansaur, Bhilsa Ratlam, Guna, Ujjain, Shajapur, Dhar and Dewas formed 
zone II. The Nimar and the Jhabua districts formed zones III and IV 
respectively. 

(iii) Tlie allocation of villages amongst the four zones is shown below : 


Zone 


I II III IV Total 


Villages ..... 5 13 4 2 24 


3. Land tenure. 

(i) There are both ryotwari and zamindari land tenures in Madhya Bharat. 
In 7 districts with an area of 10,568,104 acres the zamindari system is preva¬ 
lent, in one district with 1,275,204 acres ryotwari and in the remaining 8 
districts with an area of 10,272,140 acres both the systems are in existence. 
There are jagirs in the State covering an area of 8,449 square miles 
with an annual income of Rs. 7,386,672. A sum of Rs. 1,187,088 is paid to 
the Government by jagirdars. In order to put an end to the prevailing dis¬ 
parities in the systems of land tenure of the different integrating States and 
to eliminate all intermediaries between the tillers of the soil and the Govern¬ 
ment, the Madhya Bharat Assembly passed the Madhya Bharat Zamindari 
Abolition Act, 1951 and the Abolition of jagirdari Act, 1951. Provision has 
been made under the latter Act for the payment of compensation at the rate 
of seven times the jagirdar^s annual net income. 

(ii) The distribution of sample villages according to land tenure is shown 
in the following statement: 


Land tenure 

Number of 
villages 

Percentage 

distribution 

Area 

(acres) 

Percentage 

distribution 

Ryotwar .... 

9 

37-5 

21220.97 

46.8 

g^ammdari .... 

6 

10 

b 

10833.02 

23-9 

Jagirdari .... 

3 

12.5 

2558.67 

5-6 

Patadari .... 

4 

16.7 

4191.10 

9-2 

g^arnindari {Bhaiyachari) . 

2 

8.3 

6567.15 

H -5 

I’otal 

24 

100.0 

45370 *911 

100.0 
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4. Rainfall. 

A varying amount of rainfall is received in different regions of the Union. 
In the soutliern region of Madhya Bharat, known as Malwa, the annual 
rainfall ranges between 30 to 50 inches; in the northern region it is higher. 

5, Area, population and occupational classification. 

(i) The State has an area of 46,710 square miles and a population 
of 7,151,502 in 1941. The population, according to 1951 census, was 
7j954»t54j indicating an increase of ii .2 per cent, during the decade. Of the 
total population, 6,512,923 or 81.9 per cent, was rural and 1,441,231 or 18. i 
percent, urban. The density per square mile in 1951 was 170.3. 

(ii) Table 98 (Appendices) show^s the area and population in villages 
selected for the enquiry. In 17 or 70.7 per cent, of the villages, the popu¬ 
lation was less than 600. The average population per village was 549 and 
the average density per square mile 186. 


(iii) The occupation and status of 2,512 families living in the selected 
villages is shown in the following statement : 


Occupation and status 


Number 
of families 

Percentage 
to total 

number of familitrs 

Agricultural owners ..... 


U043 

4 * *5 

Agricultural tenants ..... 


609 

24.2 

Agricultural workers— .... 

(a) Without land .... 

256 

} 4 >i 


(b) With land .... 

*55 

Total agricultural families 


2,063 

82.1 

Non-agricultural workens .... 


68 

2.7 - 

Artisans ....... 


87 

3-5 

Traders ....... 


78 

3-1 

Others ....... 


216 

8.6 

Total non-agricultural families 


449 

* 7*9 

All families 


2,512 

100.0 


Almost all the agricultural owners and tenants cultivated their lands, 
the percentage of non-cultivating owners and tenants to the total number of 
families being only 2 * o and 2 * 8 respectively. 
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(iv) Details of the occupational classification of agricultural families, popu¬ 
lation, total number of families and average size ol family in the selected 
villages in each zone are given below : 



Popula- 

'Fotal 

number 

A\erag« 
siz(‘ of 

■ Number of agricultural faiTiiIie.s 

Zone 

tiori 

of 

families 

family 

OvvrK'is Tenants 

VVorker.s 

Total 

T. —(Morena, Hhirul, Gwal- 
ior-Gird, Slnxapuri.i 



5 * 7 

287 tSo 

81 

818 

11 .—( I ndt )rc , Ra j uarli , 

Mandsaur, Hhilsa, Rat- 
lani, Giina, l.'jiain. 

Shajapur, Dhar, FXnvas. • 


73 ') 

4 

3 /’-’ 99 

164 

5 ^>.^) 

III.—(;\'irriar> . 

24501 

5 O 7 

50 

252 51 

140 

443 

IV.—(Jhabua) . 


246 


202 9 

26 

237 

Totai . i 


2,512 


1,04 3 609 

4TI 

2,083 


6. Land utilisation. 


(i) The net area sown in the year 194.8-49 was 8,956,000 acres, forming 
39.7 per cent, of the total area. The area irrigated \\^as very small, being only 
394,000 acres or less than 5 per cent, of the total area cultivated. The 
area cropped more than once was 735,000 acres or 8.6 per cent, of the 
total net area sown. The total area not available for cultivation was 
12,669,000 acres or 42.4 per cent, of the area of the State. There has 
been a marked reduction in the area of fallow land, which fell from a total 
of 1,738,000 acres in 1947-48 to 927,000 acres in 1948-49. Heavy tractors, 
supplied by the Government of India, arc being used for the eradication of 
obnoxious weeds and reclamation of land. The main source of irrigation 
is wells; though the region has a net-work of rivers, their water is 
allowed to run waste. 

(ii) Table 99 (Appendices) shows the area of cultivated, cultivable and 
uncultivable land in the villages selected in each zone. Though the net 
area sown formed 40 33 per cent, of the total area, the area irrigated was 
only 1.85 per cent. Only 63.7 per cent, of the cultivable land was under 
the plough in the sample villages, The.se figures indicate the extensive scope 
in Madhya Bharat for bringing more land under cultivation with the help 
of irrigation and other measures of agricultural improvement. 

(iii) The percentage of area cultivated to total cultivable area in the 
villages where the agricultural labour enquiry was conducted is shown in 
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the following statement. As many as 8 or 33 3 per cent, had a cultivated 
area of less than 45 per cent, of the total cultivable area* : 


Percentage of area culiivated to total Number of 

cultivable area vi'llages 


Under 20 

. MI 

20 and under 25 

2 

25 and under 30 

I 

30 and under 35 

I 

33 and under 40 

. 3 

40 and under .^5 

1 

45 and under 50 

I 

‘■,0 and under 55 

2 

53 and under Go 

. 2 

Go and under (if, 

. 3 

Gf, and under 70 

,, mi 

70 and under 7f, 

. mi 

75 and under Oo 

. 3 

80 and under 85 

. mi . 

85 and under 90 

A/V 

90 and under 95 

. 3 

95 and under U)o 

2 

7. Principal crops. 

Total , 24 


(i) The principal crops grown were joivar, wheat, rice, bqjra, barlt^y, maize, 
grain, sugarcane, sesamum, groundnut, cotton and linseed. The following state¬ 
ment shows the area and yield of principal crops in 1948-49 and 1949-50: 


Area (in ’000 acres) Yield (in ’000 tons) 

Crop ^-^ t ---^ 



1948-49 

1949-rP 

1940-49 

1949-r 

Rice . 

274 

333 

v >5 

46 

Jmv.ar . 

2,954 

3>o29 

409 

4^9 

Bajfa 

3^^3 

415 

33 

48 

Maize . 

.347 

33« 

88 

76 

Small millclR 

21 

222 

3 

24 

WlK^at . 

1,714 

2,116 

284 

328 

Barley . 

154 

141 

47 

32 

Gram . 

1,396 

1.524 

268 

225 

Sugarcane 

77 

41 

58 

33 

Sesamum 

236 

297 

26 

33 

Groundnut . 

217 

261 

56 

62 

Cotton . 

. . 1,040 

1,217 

* 97 t 

242 t 


(ii) The main crops grown in the selected villages were wheat, gram, paddy, 
jowar and bqjra. In zone I, the crop cultivated over the largest area was 
gram, in zones II and III jowar, and in zone IV paddy. The following 
statement shows the irrigated and unirrigated acreage under principal crops 
in the four zones : 

♦Total cultivable area here includes (a) the area actually cultivated^ (b) culiivablc waste, 
and (c) current fallows. 

fin terms of thousand bales of 392 lb. each. 
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9. Kinds of farm labour, conditions of employment and wages. 

The bulk of farm labour consisted of casual workers who were engaged for 
specific agricultural operations on time or piece wages. Attached workers 
were employed only in 14 out of the 24 villages surveyed. The conditions of 
employment of the two types of workers are described below : 

(i) Attached workers ,—The contract of employment was usually for the 
whole year but a number of attached workers were employed for six months. 
It was customary to get an agreement executed in writing whenever the w«'kers 
obtained any loan or advance of wages from tlie employer. The workers were 
usually paid at a fixed monthly rate with or without perquisites. The methods 
of payment, conditions of service and extent of wages varied generally 
from village to village. 

{a) In zone I the attached wwkers usually received Rs. 15 a month 
or grain of equal value. They were given two daily meals valued 
at about As. 5 and other perquisites, viz,, a pair of shoes worth 
Rs. 6, a turban and a doria worth Rs. 2-8-0 and Rs. 6 respectively, 
which were supplied once during the period of contract. The cash 
value of the total remuneration inclusive of perquisites was 
Rs. 28-4-3 ^ month. In addition, the worker got tobacco from 
the employer for smoking or chewing during working hours. 
Women and children were not employed as attached workers 
in the villages surveyed. 

(b) In zone II the cash value of the annual remuneration ranged from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 250. In most of the villages it was customary to give a 
.substantial portion of the wages in advance at the beginning of the 
agricultural year and to effect adjustment subsequently out of the 
wages earned. In some villages, whenever loans were advanced 
to workers, adjustment was effected by allotting work to the 
members of the family at the following rates : 


Rs. 10 a month for an adult male for watching the fields in the 
night for a period of 2 months, or 

Rs. 5 a month for a woman for cutting grass, or 

Rs. 1-8-0 a month to a woman worker for cutting 1,000 pindis, 
and 

Rs. 4 a month for a child for grazing cattle. 


The whole family of the w^orker w^as thus made responsible for repaying 
the loan which sometimes carried interest such as 20 per cent, per 
annum. In many cases, however, no interest was charged. 

The half-yearly wage rate in some villages was 3 maunds of wheat and 
six maunds of jowar valued at Rs. 48 and Rs. 60 respectively. 
The monthly rate in the same villages was about Rs. 20 but, in 
some cases, it was slightly higher. The perquisites given were 
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of' the same kind as in zone I, but no perquisites \vere 
allowed if the monthly payment in cash or kind exceeded Rs. 20. 
In village JVaw'^acIpiira, in addition to two daily iTicals valued 
at Rs. 5, workers were paid either Rs. lo in cash or ten 
chowkis (40 seers) of maize. Some workers were allowed 
to share a fixed portion of produce from the employer’s fields and 
also received a cash advance at the beginning of the year. The 
acco incs were cleared at the time of liarv^esting. If the worker 
supplied his bulloeks in addition to his regular work he was allowed 
half share in the produce. Otherwise, one-tliird of the produce 
♦ he received. No perquisites were given to workers engaged 
on this basis. Children were employed as graziers at Rs. 4 a 
month or 4 chowkis of maize a month and were also supplied 
with two daily meals. 

(' ) In zone III the annual pavinent ranged from Rs. 200 to Rs. 250 
in two villages and from Rs. 150 to Rs. 20D in one village. No 
perquisites excepting meals on important festival days were paid 
but in some cases, a light breakfast valued at As. 2 was supplied 
to the workers. 

{( 1 ) In zone IV, some workers were engaged on the padji system 
according to which the head of ci family lent the services of 
one of its mernlaers to an employer who provides i'ree residential 
accommodation for the worker. No remuneration in cash or in 
kind Avas paid to such workers but they were given free meals 
valued at As. 5 a day and a pair o{ dholis^ a turban and a loin 
cloth of the value of Rs. 16-8-0. Women and children were also emp¬ 
loyed as attached wiarkers and were paid on the same basis except 
that children were given fewer clothes and the cost of food was 
less. Other attached workers arc usually paid at the following 
rales, with minor variations : 

Pt'riorl of Wac^es Cash value Perquisites 

emnloyrnent (in kind) of meals 


MEN 

Six months 3 iwls. of grain—cash Two m<‘als dailv -- 
value Rs. 30. cash ^'alue As. 5 a day 

Total Rs. i02-ia-o for six months. 

WOMEN 

Six months 2^ mds. of grain — Two daily meals—cash One dhoti —Rs. 5, one 
cash value Rs. 25. value As. 3 a day. &hagra —Rs. 8. 

Total Rs. 71-12-0 for six months. 

CHILDREN 

Six months 2 m Js. of grain—cash Two meals daily —cash A pair of shoes—Rs. 3, one 
value Rs. 20. value As. 3 a day, dhoti —Rs. 3, one tur¬ 

ban—Rs. 3, one loin 
clotli—As. 8. . 


A pair of shoes —Rs.5, one 
dhoti-'^R.s. 5, one tur¬ 
ban—Rs. 6, one loin 
cloth—As. 8. 


Total Rs. 63 for six months. 
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11 . Casual workers. 

The most frequent inelhod of p)ayrnent to ca‘^i;al workers was in 

cash without perquisites, the next in intportance beinp; payment in kind 
without perquisites. Wain's were not j'aid partly in cadi and partly in 
kind, and perquisites were given only rarely. Piece wages were p^revalent for 
ploughing, embanking, weeding and harvesting. Ploughing was generallv’ paid 
for at the rate of Rs. 5 per and the worker is requifed 10 bring Lis rwn 
bullocks ; In embanking, the rate was about Ks. c> jH'r 100 sq. it.; for 
w^eeding., it was customary to pay a specific amount for a w liole fieief the 
amount being such that cash w orker earned frean As. 8 to As. 10 a da\. 
'The same practice obtained in harvesting joivor. The; late for liar vesting 
sugarcane was As. 2 for 100 stems. On this l';asis, riverage daily ramiogs were 
Rs. I/4/-lbr each w^orker. The average nunilier of hours worked and rates 
of daily wages for the various type's of payment for difltlent agricultural 
operations in the years 1988-39 and 1949-50 are given in tables 100, loi and 
102 (Appendic.es). The Pillowing statement give.s the a\erap(' wage rales 
in 1938-39 and 1949-50 and the increase during the ];eiiod in each zone 
in respect of certain major operations : 


Ca.sli uf a\ (Tape daily \\ag«’ 


Zone 

1 ear 

Men 

W omen ( hiJdn n 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

(a) Ploughing — 




I.—(Morena, Bhind, Gwalior-Gird 
and Shivripuri.) 

1938-39 

*949-50 

0 3 6 

I 2 0 

(.514-3' 


II.—(Indore, Rajgarh, Mandsaiir, 
Bhilca, Guna, Ratlam, Ujjain. 
Shajapur, Dhar and Dewas.) 

1938-39 

*949-50 

0 3 0 

0 fry 7 

(5*9-4) 


III.^CNiniar) . . . . 

1938-39 

1940-50 

0 4 t) 

oil () 
(-’ 93 - 8 ) 


IV.-(Jhabua) . . . . 

'!) 38-39 

• 949 - 5 ° 

040 
012 0 

(300.0) 



STATE 


*938-39 

1949-50 


034 

o 15 4 

(460.o) 
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Cash value of average daily wage 


Zone 


Year 

r 

Men 

A 

Women 

Children 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

(b) Sowing — 

I . . . . 

• 

1938-39 

• 949-50 

033 

I 0 10 

(517-9) 

0 2 1 

0 12 2 
(584.0) 

0 1 10 

0 II II 
(650.0) 

II ... . 


1938-39 

•949-50 

0 2 II 

0 12 7 
(431.4) 

025 

0 10 6 
( 434 - 4 ) 

0 I 9 

079 

( 442 - 9 ) 

in . 


•938-39 

•949-50 

046 

0 13 10 

(307.4) 

033 

0 n 3 

(346-2) 

039 

0 8 6 
(226.7) 

JV . . . . 

• 

•938-39 

•949-50 

040 

I 0 0 

(400.0) 

040 

0 12 0 
(300.0) 

•• 

STATE 


•938-39 

• 949 -jo 

0 3 5 

0 13 II 

(407-3) 

027 
on I 
(429.0) 

020 

085 

(420.8) 

(c) Weeding — 

I . . . . 


* 93 ^ 5-39 

i 949 - 5 f' 

022 

0 13 9 
(634.6) 

022 

0 11 2 

( 5 I 5 - 4 ) 

020 

0 10 II 

( 545 - 8 ) 

11 ... , 

• 

* 93 ^ 5-39 

1949-50 

022 

086 

(392.3) 

0 2 I 

086 

(408.0) 

0 I 10 
076 
(409.•) 

III , 

• 

193O-39 

1949-50 

036 

0 10 5 

(297-6) 

026 

085 

(336.7) 

0 2 I 
068 
(320.0) 

IV ... . 


193 ^ 5-39 

1949-50 

030 

0 12 0 

(400.0; 

0 2 0 

0 12 0 
(600.0) 

020 

080 

(400.0) 

STATE 


1938-39 

1949-50 

026 

0 10 4 
( 4 ^ 3 - 3 ) 

0 2 2 
095 

(434.6) 

0 I II 
085 
( 439 -•) 
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Zone 


Year 


Cash value of average daily wage 

A - 

Men Women Children 


(d) Harvesting — 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1 , . . . 

'938-39 

1949-50 

047 

I 9 0 
( 545 - 4 ) 

044 

167 

( 52 >-') 

030 

I 0 5 

( 547 - 2 ) 

11 ... . 

1938-39 

1949-50 

034 

0 15 6 
(465.0) 

032 

0 15 I 

(476.3) 

028 

0 II 6 
(43J- 3 ) 

Ill .... 

193^-39 

1949-50 

050 

120 

(360.0) 

039 
10 2 
(431-0 

023 

IV . 

193B-39 

1949-50 

040 

I 0 0 
(400.0) 

040 

0 12 0 

(300.0) 

040 

0 8 0 
(200.0) 

STATE 

1938-39 

1949-50 

0 311 
123 

(485-9) 

0 3 9 

I I 0 

( 453 - 3 ) 

0 2 10 

0 13 4 
(470.6) 


Note.—F igures within brackets indicate the index numbers of wages with those of 
*93^-39 as 


10 . Frequency distribution of wage quotations and low wage areas. 

(i) The frequency distribution of wage quotations according to daily 
wages for each agricultural operation is given in tables 103, 104 and 105 
(Appendices). The tables indicate that the most frequent wage groups were 
As. 16 to less than As. 18 in case of men, As. 8 to less than As. 10 in case 
of women and As, 6 to less than As. 8 in case of children. The wage groups 
As. 8 to less than As. 10 and As. 12 to less than As. 14 were also common 
wage groups for men in a considerable number of villages. 

(ii) The following list gives the names of villages where wages were 
generally lower by about one-third than the average wage for the State. 
The daily wage in these villages was generally As. 10 or less for men : 


Name of village 

Zone 

District 

Salaiya . ..... 

I 

Shivapuri. 

Chandanijagir . , . , . 

II 

Rajgarh. 

Salakhedi ...... 

n 

Ujjain. 

Joonapain ..... 

n 

Ujijan. 

Molipura . . , . . 

n 

Rajgarh. 

Naraingaon ..... 

II 

Shajapur. 

Nimalaya . , . . . 

n 

Dewas. 

Julwaniya. 

HI 

Nimar. 

Sundrel . ., , , . 

in 

Niman 
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11. Prices. 

The field staff also collected the average retail prices of varioAis articles 
of consumption during the enquiry from the markets nearest to the villages 
selected, rhe follf)wing statement shows the average retail prices of some 
commodities for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 : 


Ri('<‘ .... 

Wheat .... 

Barley .... 

Jowar .... 

Bajra .... 

Maize .... 

Masur .... 

Gram .... 

Ltd .... 


Average retail prices (per standard 
jfmund ol' 44.) sears) 

193B-39 0)49-50 

Kj. a. P. Rs. a P. 

6 12 9 


3 4 

240 
•2 5 8 

2 10 o 

239 

3 1.5 » 
2 13 6 

4 io 3 


30 2 o 

' ( 443 -^) 

1729 
(506.Ij 

10 8 0 

(466.7) 

10 5 o 

(446.0) 

IO 9 7 

(404.8) 

1067 
(.467. i ) 

19 4 2 

(482.6) 

1212 6 

(449- 5 ,' 

K) 15 2 

( 4 ^ 9 - 7 ) 


Note. —Figures within brackets d.^noie the index numbers of prices with those of 
1938-39 as 100, 


12. ‘Begar’ or involuniauy labour. 

Involuntary labour in some form or other was prevalent in 5 villages 
(2 villages in zone II, 2 in zone III and one in zone IV) out of the 24 villages 
surveyed in the State. In two villages, a list of persons who owmed bullocks 
and carts was maintained and a t the time of the visit of any officer they were 
called upon to provide conveyance on payment of nominal charges. In 
another village in addition to the above practice it was found that the Forest 
Department requisitioned involuntary labour to the extent of 30 people for 
a period of six to eight days for demarcating the boundmy lines of reserved 
forests. Payment to such workers was made in a lump sum after completion 
of the entire work. In one village in zone II a sort of customary labour was 
practised. When officers visited the villages, persons enlisted to work at 
scheduled Government rates had to attend on them. For these services 
the workers were granted land free of rent. 
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CHAPTER 15 

MYSORE 


This State consists of an undulating tal>le land, nnu h brolscn u]) l iy 
chains of rocky hills and scored by deep ravines, its form is lhai of a IriangU: 
with the apex to the soulli, at the point where the Eastern and Western Ghats 
converge in th(! group of the Nilgiiis. Several ciiains ol' Iiills, running 
chiefly nrath and south, subdivide the whole State into nuincrous valleys, 
widely diilcring in sliape and size. Massive, isolated rocky peaks rear their 
heads on all sides. I’he State is surrounded by Madras State in all directions 
except on the north and north-west, where it is lioiinded by the districts of 
Dharwar and North Ganara ol Bombiiy, and towaids the south by Coorg. 

(ii) For administrative purposes the State is divided into nine districts,, 
viz^^ Bangalore, Kolar, Turnkur, Mysore, Mandya, Chikinagalur, Hassan, 
Chitaldrug and Shimoga. 

fiii) Electricity is largely employed in industrial establishments. 'J he 
St;Ue is rich in mineral iTsourc(‘s and particularly in iron ore and gold; it is 
the principal gold-producing centre in India. Industries manufacturing iron 
and >leel, paper, (‘enient, sugar, soap, cotton and silk, cliernicals and fertilisers, 
and sandalwood oils thrive on a large scale. The only aircraft factory in India 
is situated in Bangalore. Plans for starting a fertiliser factory at Bhadravati 
and a raw him factory near Mysore are well on their way. Recently, Go^ ern- 
metii have sanctioned the expansion of the (lovernincnt Electric factory and 
the revival of the drugget industry. Details for the establishment of a ra\(>n 
factory in the State are also being worked out. Ollier schemes under con¬ 
sideration are the setting u]i of a production-ciim-training centre for the rnar.u- 
factui e of* glass bangles, the establishment of a coir industry centre, the manu- 
facrure of writing chalk on a cottage industr) basis and the organisation of 
the oil pressing industry along the lines adopted at the Magamvadi Clentre 
at AA^irdha. The State is devoting special attention to post-war planning, for 
which many schemes have been formulated. So far. Government have sanc¬ 
tioned 80 schemes relating to agriculture, veterinary and animal husbandry, 
electricity, railw^ays and medical and public health. 

(iv) Mysore is divided into two natural regions viz*^ the hilly country 
called the Malnad^ on the w est, confined to the tracts bordering or resting on 
the Western Ghats; and the more open country in the cast, known as the Maidan 
or Bayalshima comprising the greater part of the State, where the wide spread¬ 
ing valleys and plains are occupied by numerous villages and populous 
towns. The Malnad is a picturesque land of mountain and for ;st presenting 
the most diversified and beautiful scener>\ 

2. Zoning and selection of villages by stratified random sampling. 

For the purposes of the agricultural labour enquiry the State was divided, in 
consultation with the Stale Government, on geographical considerations into 
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three zones— Malnad^ Maidan and Dry. Of the 24 villages, 3 v/ere selected in 
the Adah tad zone, 4 in the Dry zone and 17 in the Maidan zone. 
A region with a width of 20 to 30 miles from the Western Ghats 
is called the Malnad, 'The Maidan region is an open country with an average 
rainfall of 23 to 33 inches, rhe Dry region is also an open (oimtry but with 
deficient rainfall and inferior soil. 

3. Rainfall. 

The Stale is licrnmed in by cliains of mountains on tlie west, south and the 
east aiul derives the benefit of both the south-west and the luath-east mon¬ 
soons. As the exjuntry, hrnvevei-, is ncxirer the weslejn sea-board, the major 
portion of the rainfall is reeeixx'd during th<‘ soutii-\vest monsoon. The rainfall 
in the Suite is heaviest in \hv Alainad area being abov(‘ ;;3 inches. It is bet¬ 
ween 25 to 33 inches in the Maidan tra( t and in the I^r)' zone it is: scanty, 
i.e., between 13 to 20 inc hes. 

4. Irrigation. 

The State possc^ssc's all the dilierent sources of irrigation, c anals, ri\ers, 
wells a.nd tanks. I'hc'rc! arc‘ several rixers Ifom which channeds are 
drawn and a large area is iirigated by the rivers C-auvcTv, 1 Icmavatlii and 
Kapini. 'bhe net irrigated area in 19411-49 according to the various sourc'cs 
of iiTigaiion is shown below : 


Source 


Ar/a irrh;atr(i 
dn ’odo acres). 


Canals 

r Government 

1 Private 



263 

5 

'Tanks 





VVrlis . 




92 

Otlujs . 



. 



Total 


Gi:)2 


Land tenure. 

(i) The revenue system is ryotwati and land lenurcts in the State are 
liroadly divisil:>lc into two i lasses, namely, sarkar or (iovc^^rnmeiU lands and 
Inani lands. (h;vcrnment lands are mainly hedd unclc!r the ryotwari tenure, the 
assessment in most cases Ijcing subject to revision once in 30 ycNirs, excx'jjt 
with rc^gvtrd to coflec estates, w hich are held on a permanent tenure. An inxirn 
(a village or a jjortion of the village) is a grant by CGovernment for the personal 
benefit cd' an individual or individuals or for religious, charitable and other 
ynirposes or for meritorious service rendered to the State. Iriarns are free of 
assessment or subject to jodi (light assessment). Of thc! total^rea of 29,438 
s(|. miles or 18,871,161 acres, iriam lands c'cjnstitutc about 1,486,185 acres, 
forests 1,943,144 acres, and the balance of 15,439^632 acres are aclministered 
l)y Government. 

The Mysore Government have passed the Inam Village (Abolition of 
Inam Tenure) Bill, 1951, for the abolition oHnarn tenure throughout the State. 
Inam villages wdiich arc proposed to be abolished gradually will thereafter vest 
in the State. The Government have already enacted the Mysore Alienated Vil¬ 
lages (Protection of Tenants and Miscellaneous Provisions) Acl, w'hich seeks to 
protect the rights of tenants pending the abolition of inams, 

(ii) The tenancy problem is not acute in Mysore as the number of tenant 
cultivators is less than 10 per cent, of the number of owner-cultivators. Where 
lands are leased for cultivation, the lessee gives the owner of* the land 50 per cent. 
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of the produce. The land revenue in such cases is paid by the owner and the ex¬ 
penses of cultivation are shared by both. If the land is irrigated from wells, 
their maintenance is the owner’s responsil^ility. If the tenant bears all the cost of 
cultivation, he gives to the owner only tme-lhird ol‘ the produce. 'I’he other 
system j)re\ailing is guthigey^ i.c.^ an agreement between the landowner and 
the cultivator fixing the payment either in kind f)r in cash. The State (Govern¬ 
ment have recently introduced the Mysore I’enancy Bill, 1951, on the 
recommeridathms of an ad hoc Cionimittee which was appointed by them. 'I'he 
Bill seeks to give security of tenure and aims at fixation of fair rents. 

(iii) Two inani and 22 ryotwari \’illages were selected on the liasis of 


sampling procedure for the enquiry. 'J’he flblowing 
distribution ol' tlie sample villages according to land 

Statement 

tenure: 

shows the 

, , . Nuiiilx r ol' Pct ( (‘iitaer 

I.aml .ounr ^ distribution 

.Area 
(in aerrs) 

Pttn t ula‘4<- 
distrihiition 

. , . . , 22 f)**7 

20870.47 

97-8 

Inarn ..... 2 


2.7 

I’otal . 24 100.0 

21 .1 50.03 

100.0 


6. y\REA, POPULATION AND OCCUPA'i lONAL CLASSIFIClATiON. 

(i) d’he area of the State is 20,458 sc|. miles, it has 108 towns and 
!6,349 villages. I'he population in 1941 was 7,329,140 and that in 1951 was 
9,074,972 of which 6,896,245 or 76 per cent, was rural and 2,178,727 or 24 per 
cent, was urban, 'fhe pojiulation increased by 23.8 per cent, during the 
decade. The density per scpiare mile in 1951 was 308* 1. 

(ii) I’he distribution of sample villages according to area and populatior 
is shown in table loti (Appendices). Eighteen or 75 percent, of the Nilkiges 

- had a pojnilation ranging betw een 101 and 500, while in case of die remain¬ 
ing () or 25 per cent, the population varied from 701 to 1,500. The largest 
number of villages (9) had a population ol' between 101 to 200, The average 
population per village was 429.1 wdth an average density of 3,07.3 persons 
per s<{. mile. 


(iii) 'fhe occupation of the lainilies living 
in the {(^lowing statement: 

in the sample \ 

illages are shown 

Occuj:)atio!i and slatu.s 

.Number 
of lamilic.s 

FtTcentarre to 
total 11 umber 
of families 

A.t;ri( uUiiral owners .... 

HHi) 

43.6 

Aj^ricultiiral tenants ..... 
Ai^ric-ul l u ral workers— 

114 

5-8 

(a) Without land ..... 

:Uo \705 

36.1 

(h) With land ..... 

8954 

20.2 / 

d otal agricultural families 

1,708 

87 s 

4 Non-a,^ricultiiral labourers 

68 

8-5 

Artisans ....... 

08 

8 • 

dVaders ....... 

83 

1.7 

Others ....... 

83 

4-3 

Total non>agricullural families 

243 

12.5 




All families 


100.0 
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(iv) llio percentage of families of non-ciiltiv^atini2[ owners was very small 
beinj;; only 3.2. Similarly, only one out of the 114 families vif nrjicultural 
tenants was a non-cultivating tenant family. 

(v) riie number of villages, population, total number of families, average 
family size and the occupational distribution of agricultural families are 
shown below: 


Zone 

Niira’jer 

or 

village'^ 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Total Averajre 
Number sizi* ot 
( 4 ' faini'y 

I'amilies 

Numhe 

r of Agrieuliural 
families 

f ... 

0\\'n<Ts 

FtManN 

W^jikers 9 o(a! 

Zone 

/ - 

i,o8i> 

i«2 5.9 

59 

49 

70 I 7 J 

Zone li.—Dry 

4 

•> - 7- 

1)97 5 5 

155 

24 


Zone Ul. -Mni 

J !U I 7 

74 H 7 

n 37-2 5-1 

(xh 

.11 

.jcT) 1,2 id 

Total 

24 

10,290 

•• 4 

r>89 

1U\ 

705 1,708 


7. Land u-nLis.vnoN and CRTNcacAr. crops. 


(i) l’l)e net area sown in the State in i9.'{.B-49 was 6,456,000 acres forming 
per c{‘nt. oi th<‘ total aiea. llic iirca sown more tlianoncc was 140,000 

acres and tlic net irrigated area 1,129,000 acres forming 2.2 percent, and 17.0 
per cent. r(‘s]>ectlvc‘ly of the net ruea sown. 'Tru* cun’cnt fallow !:uk 1 was 
r,8 >7,000 acres while the total area not available for cultivation was 
9,122,000 or 52.5 per cent, of the total area. 

(ii) riie classification of the cultivated, cullivalde and uncultivable lands 
in the sample villages in each zone is shown below. 'Vhe figures furnished in 
this and the precc‘ding statements indicait^ that nr>twithstanding the availability 
of irrigation iheilities in tlie State, the area cropj^cd more than once formed 
only a n(''.';iigi!)le }x’rcent?ige of'the net area sowm : 


An‘a (ii) nr res) 

DtrC'ii]'; of land utiJisation ^ ---- 

AlalnaJ /.one l.^ry zone Afuidnn ’I’ota) 

zonr 


(i'l Cultivated area : ~ 
Irrigated— 


Single crop 

More than one cn)}) 

:A 5-4 

25 fS -72 
()2.25 

544 . 

31.00 

13TB. 

93-25 

'I'olal 

• 5 1• '(■ 

320.97 


1411.45 


( 9-51 

(6.5) 

( 5 * 3 ) 

(6.6) 

Un irrigated— 

Single crop 


3 «i 9-39 

5629.11 

8926.4 

More than one crop 

. 12.3 

•• 

708.26 

720.56 

Total 

. 20r.. 2 

3019.39 

6337-37 

9646.96 


( 5 - 4 ) 

(60.7) 

( 57 - 3 ) 

( 45 - 0 ) 


80).G ^5340.36 6qi2.45 11058.41 

(14.9) "(? 7 -‘ 2 ) (62.5) ( 51 - 6 ) 


Total net area sown 
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Area (in acres) 

Details of land utilisation /---- '-n 

Malnad zone Dry zone Aiaidau 'r<>-iil 
zone 


(ii) C H-diivable land excluding area 
cultivated : 

Uurrent fallow 

484.5 

-12.10 

44 I 

1170.2 X 


(H-O) 

(• 1 -. 9 ) 

(4.0) 

(s.-i) 

Cultivable waste 

590. e 

3,59 bf, 

574.86 

1304.7X 


(10.9) 

(6.8) 

( 3 - 4 ) 

((). 1) 

Tota* 

1074.7 

.'j8i .75 

818.47 

2474.92 


(19.8.) 

(11.7) 

( 7-0 

(! 1 . 5,1 

iili) Uricultivable land : 

Forest . . . . . 

448.4 


1*56.75 

1105.15 


(»- 3 ) 


(. 0 - 9 ,) 

( 5 - 2 ) 

Not available for cullivatiou 

3 ^* 0^^-5 

I •’ 49-19 

2669.56 

6811.55 


(.'. 7 . 0 ) 

(21.1) 

(2.}.. 2) 

( 31 - 7 ) 

Total 

3 r)-p ).9 

1049.49 

3326.31 

7916.70 



(21.1) 


( 3 t>- 9 ) 

’I’OTAr AFiKA 01- 'i ril!: VILLArJES 

5121.2 

4971.60 

11057.23 

21450.03 


(100.0) 

( 100.0) 

(100.0) 

(I00.0) 

Percentage nf cultivated area 

51 -9 

85.2 

J >9 5 

79-5 

to total cultivalde area. 


N(vrr..—Fic^urc^' within brackets indicatt the percentage to the total area of village;'. 


(iii) 'J'lie percentage of area cultiv-alcd to total cultivable area in the 
villages where the agricultural labour enquiry was conducted is shown in 
the following: statement : 


Percentage of area cultivated to total cultivable area .Number of villages 


Under 

*^5 and under 40 
40 and under 45 
45 and under 50 
50 and under 55 
55 and under 60 
bo and under 65 
65 and under 70 
70 and under 75 
75 and under 80 
80 and under 85 
85 and under 90 
90 and under 95 
95 and under 100 


AV 

I 

I 

Nil 

I 

Nil 

Nil 

I 

1 

2 

3 

I 


7 

6 


Total 


24 


Note. —Total cultivable area here includes (a) the 
able waste, and (r) current fallows, 


area actually cultivated, (b) culvti- 
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(iv) The principal crops grown in the state jowar^ ragi, paddy, millets, 
sugarcane, tobacco, sesarnum and groundnut. The plains with black soil in the 
north, grow cotton and millets; the tracts ol’south and west, irrigated by chan¬ 
nels drawm from rivers, are covered with plantations of sugarcane and paddy;, 
those irrigated by tanks liave gardens of coconut and areca palms; the wide 
tracts of red soil in the east yield ragi and other dry crops; the stony and 
wide spreading pasture grounds in the central par^s of the country are stretches 
of coarse grass, relieved by shady groves of trees. Except w^here there is a peren¬ 
nial supply of water, only one crop is raised in irrigable lands. In the dry 
areas also the cultivated, area is mostly single-cropped except in the south¬ 
western districts where tw^o crops are raised. I'hese are called Kar areas. The 
followang statement shows the area and yield of principal crops in 1948-49 
and 1949-50 : 

Area (in 'of»o nrrrs) Yield (in '000 tons) 

Crop t -- —^- ( - ^ -> 



1948-49 

J949-r/> 

1948-49 

i949-5^> 

Rice 

763 

776 

24f) 

5^39 

Jowar 

484 

538 

76 

87 

Bajra 

78 

87 

6 

9 

Ragi 

1,944 

1^909 

377 

4it5: 

Small millets 

342 

269 

35 

55* 

Sugarcane 

49 

45 

9-' 

7C). 

Tobacco 

21 

21 

2 

3 

Sesamurn 

47 

55 

4 

5 

Groundnut 

2.45 

272 

31 

41 

Cotton 

64 

69 

n* 

19^ 


•In thousand bales of 392 

lbs. each. 




(v) The irrigated and unirrigated area under paddy, jola, ragi, horsegram 
and groundnut in the sample villages in each zone in 1948-49 is shown 
below : 





[Area in Acres] 
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Total 1050.95 480.90 1540.85 .. 856.G8 8;6.68 170.8 2664.7 2835.5 •• 45 1330-4.5 1381 9 *381.9 
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(vi) It will be seen from the two preceding statements that Ragi occupies 
the largest acreage both in the State and in the sample villages. Paddy occupies 
the next place and a variety of other crops, viz;jowar, small millets, groundnut 
and cotton are also sown, 
fl. Kinds of farm labour and wages. 

The terms and conditions of employment of attached and casual workers 
arc stated below : 

(i) Attached — Attached workers were employed in 17 out of 24 

villages surveyed. They were usually engaged on an annual basis, and the con¬ 
tract between the employer and the worker was entere d into at the beginning 
of the agricultural year. Loans were advanced on the condition that the 
debtor would work until rc])aynK'nt was mack* in full to the employei-cum- 
cr('ditor, wages earned by' such debtors, being adjusted towards repay rnent. 
Generally, no interest was charged but in Bommanakunte, Kondethimmana- 
halli and llosahalli, it was customary to charge interest at the rate of 12 per < cnt. 
per annum. Agreements relating to the grant of advances were in the nature 
of bonds, d’hese were* gcntrrally reduced to writing and w^ere sometimes j cgis- 
ler(‘d as \vell. 

The most common method of remunerating the attached worker w a > to 
make an annual cash payanent ranging from Rs. 8 to Rs. 30 according to 
age in the case of children and from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 to adults. The 
amount was higher if the person worked bcjth in the house and in tlu' fa'lcl. 
In addition, perquisites consisting of free accommodation, food and clothing 
were given. The daily forxl consisted of two meals valued at As. 8 in the 
case of adults and As. 6 in tiic case of children. C^’lolhirig given as perquisites 
usually consisted of a pair of dhotis, two half-shirts and a dupatta costing, in 
all, Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 a \x‘ar. During the harvesting and threshing seasons, 
which last lor a month or two, the workers in some villages weTC paid As. 8 
e^tra a day as tliey had to work till late in the evening during this }>eriocl. 
I’he terms of* employment and methods of payment variexl from village to 
village. In village Alylanahalli, an amount of Rs. 100 was paid as advance 
wages and no pei(|uisites in the form of food and clothing were given. In 
village Madamangala, the workers were supplied with six maurtds of paddy 
worth Rs. 48 in May^ for the first half-year and five rnaunds of ragi evaluated 
;at Rs. 40 in the next half year. No payment was made in cash to such w orkers. 
In villages Mutchandra and Tatgengaripalli, a piece of land of a))out an 
acre in size was allotted to w’orkers in lieu of cash payment. The a\c'ragc 
income fre^m such land was Rs. 100. Food and clothing W'Cre also given as 
percpiisites in all these villages. Though the period of contract was generally 
one year, in (Jattipura a few workers were engaged for 7 to 8 years. Con¬ 
tracts for such long j>eriods were executed to enable the workers to rej^ay 
advances in full. In Nadakalsi, three men and five wx^mcn had to serve as 
attached workers for their whole life, as their employers had met the entire 
expenditure incurred for their marriage. No leave of any kind was granted as 
a rule to the workers, who had to make good the period of any absence by 
working for the required number of days after the expiry of the period of 
‘Contract. 

(ii) Casual workers. —Men, women and children were all employed as 
casual workers. They were engaged on time or piece wages. Piece wages were 
common for harvesting and threshing and in a few^er cases, for transplanting 
and w'ceding. The usual method of wage payment was in cash or in kind 
without perquisites for all operations, but in a few villages perquisites 
in the form of mid-day meals w^ere given in addition to daily wage. 
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The average daily earnings of a wwker amounted to Rs. i-b-o in har\esting 
and Rs. 1*12-0 in threshing when these two operations were paid for on a piece 
basis. The hours of work for men, women and children were nearly the same 
ranging from 6 to 8 per day for all operations, except lor embanking 
in which women and children worked for shorter hours, about 4 hours 
a day as against 7 for men. T he wages for women and children were 
nearly identical but were lower than those for men. The average nurnljcr of 
hours worked and rales of daily wages prevailing in 193B-39 and 1949-50 
for different types of agricultural w'ork are shown in tables 107. ro8 and 109 
(Apy)endices). 

(iii) The following tables show the cash value of daily w^^iges paid to men 
‘//omen and children in 1938-39 and 1949-50 in four important agricultural 
operations, viz-, ploughing, sownng, transplanting and harvesting : 


Zone 


Year 


Casli value' of a^’erag(* daily wage 

_A_ 

Me'n Women Children 


(a) rlougtwig — 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P 

Malnad 

• 193^^-39 

072 


0 5 0 


i949-r3f> 

1 I 0 

(•^37''^) 


0 11 (' 

(220.0' 

Dry 

i93»-39 

1949-50 

0 4 3 

0 1.[ I 

(331.T' 



Alaidan . 

i93fl'39 

0 6 9 

0 8 6 



1949-50 

I III 

(265.4) 

0 3 8 

STATE . 

*93^1-39 

063 


050 


i949'5o 

I 2 2 

(290.6) 

0 8 6 

0 9 Q 
(195 •o)*' 


(b) Sowing— 





. M(dnad . 

1036-39 

070 

040 

030 


1949-50 

100 

u 14 0 

0 12 0 



(228.8) 

(350.0) 

(‘Koo.o) 

Diy 

1936-39 

052 

0 3 I 

0 2 i<j 


1949*50 

0 14 5 

0 7 4. 

0 6 11 



(279.0) 

(•-^37.6) 

(244.1) 

Malian 

193639 

052 

032 

0 2 6 


1949-50 

0 15 7 

074 

0 8 7 



(301.6) 

(231.6) 

( 343 - 3 ) 

STATE . 

• 1936-39 

054 

0 3 3 

028 


1949-50 

015 6 

088 

0 8 (5 


(290.6) 

(266.7) 

(316.7) 
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Zone 


Cash value of average daily wage 

_ 


Men 

Women 

Children 

(c) Transplanting- 

- 

R.S. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Malnad .... 

i 9 r 5^^-39 

1949-fo 

0 4 f) 

I 0 0 
(401.).;); 

0 4 8 

0 I f) 0 

030 

0 10 0 

( 333-;0 

Drv 

* 949 -. 5 '> 

0 .4 i(.) 

n 14 10 
(3o(). 9) 

0 3 3 

0 8 2 

(251-3) 

0 3 - 

0 8 3 

(2G7.1): 

Alaidan 

19.3^*39 

0 5 

0 14 8 

(283.9) 

0 2 10 

0 9 2 

(32's 

0 2 6 

0 8 8 

( 34 ^’-7) 

Sl’ATE 

M) 3»".39 

1949-50 

0 5 I 

0 15 (.1 

(301-9 

0 3 I 

0 9 5 
( 3 o:>. 4 ) 

0 2 8 

0 8 (; 
(328.0 

(d) Harvesting — 

Atalnad 

193^-39 

1949-50 

0 10 0 

I I 7 

0 10 0 

I 3 9 

(197-5) 

0 4 

0 12 8 
( 3 it'- 7 > 

Dry . 

193 ^ 5-39 

1919-.50 

0 3 11 

0 13 I 
( 334 -oi 

0 3 If) 

0 10 2 

(2()5.2 ) 

0 3 O' 

0 7 2 

{'-'3G-9) 

Alai turn ... 

1948- 39 

1949- 50 

0 5 3 

I I 6 

(333-3) 

0 3 (i 

0 14 2 

(404-^V' 

0 3 1 

0 If) 9 
(34H-G) 

sT.vri’: ... 

i 93^‘-39 

1949-.50 

0 5 '1 

I 0 8 

0 4 I 

0 12 If) 

0 3 I 

0 9 11 



( 3 > 2 - 5 > 

(314-3; 

(321.6) 


Non*,. Fit^urc’s in brackets denote the index numbers of wages with tiio.se of t93h-3f> 
as 100. 


9. Frequency distribution of wage quotations and i.ow wage arras. 

(i) Three tables showing the frequency distribution of all wage quotci- 
tions in different wage groups have been included in the appendices (tables 
no, III and 112). In the case of men the most frequent wage group was 
As. iG to less than As. 18 and for women and children As. 8 to less than 
A.S. 10. 


(ii) It is not possible to furnish the names of all the villages in the State 
where low wages were paid, a low wage being understood as below one-third 
ol the average wage rate for the State. However, in order to facilitate 
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the location of low wage pockets in the State, a list of villages where the daily 
wage for men was generally less than As. lo is given below : 


Natni‘ of village 

District 

Zone 

Kcngal Kempohalli 

Bangalore 

Maidan 

Bommenahalli .... 

Bandya 

Do. 

Hosahallt ..... 

ShiiTioga 

Do. 

Mylanahalli ..... 

Has.san 

T>n. 

Veerasandra ..... 

Bangalore 

Do 

Gattipura ..... 

Do. 

Do. 

Basavanhalli ..... 

Ilassan 

Do. 

10. Prices. 




The field stafl' collected the average retail prices of various articles of 
consumption from the markets nearest to the villages selected. The following 
statement shows the average retail prices for nine important commodities. 


Prif:c (per maund of 40 seen) 

Commodity r~ --—--^ 


Wheat 

Rice 

Ragi 

Tur Dali . 
Horsegram 

Sugar 

Gut 

Salt 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

3 

5 

9 

1 6 0 0 
( 47 ^'-3; 

.5 

n 

3 

14 9 0 

{264.01 

2 

15 

0 

8 0 0 

(272. ij) 

3 

4 

1 

28 3 1 

(861.9) 

Zi 

G 

0 

16 0 0 

(488.()'. 

•2 

1 

11 

8 0 0 

(377•4) 

12 

7 

I 

36 7 0 

(292.8 j 

4 

11 

6 

21 13 3 
( 4 fw. 6 ) 

2 

13 

11 

3 9 

(•27-9) 


Note. —Figures within brackets denote the index numbers of prices with the prices of 
*938-39 ICO. 







CHAPTER 16 


THE PATIALA & EAS E PUNJAB STAl ES UNION 


iN'rMOiniC'roRY. 

'ITie Patiala and East Punjab States Union inaugurated on the 15th July, 
1948, comprises the former States of Patiala, Kapurthala, Nabha, Jind, 
Faridkot, Malerkotia, Nalagarh and Kalsia. TIk* States do not form a conti¬ 
nuous region, but may l)e divided into three separates 1 .docks. I’he main ])]ock 
consists of Patiala, Na])ha, Jind, Malerkotla and Faridkot, all ol' which arc 
in the heart of the Punjab. The Kapurthala State consists of three enclaves 
in the Jullunder Division. 'I’hc outlying districts of Narnaul, Dadri and 
Bawal, forniing parts ol* Patiala, Jind and Nabha States respectively, lie 
within llie geographical orbits of the southern districts ol East Pimjal). 

fii) Althougiii agTiciillure is the main occupation of the people, tlie develop¬ 
ment of industries has not been entirely neglected. 'Wvo larg(t cement factories 
are functioning, one at Surajpur and the other at Dadri. An u])-to-datc biscuit 
factory, one of thc' biggest of its kind in India, is functioning at Rajpura where 
there is also a lactory for the manufacture of starch and ehemic'als. A 
sugar kieiory exists at Phagwara and another at Harnira; tlicrc is tdso a 
distillery at the latter place. A nnmbf‘r of lug and small iron and steel Yorks 
with foundries are .situated at Kapurthala and Patiala and at other important 
towns in the Union, iliere are two big roller flour mills at I’atiala and 
Bhatinda. Cotton ginning and pres.sing factories and oil mills are other 
industries found at a number of places. 

2. Zoning and selection of villages by stratified random sampling. 

For the purposes of the agricultural labour enquiry the Union consisting of 
the districts of Patiala, Fatehgarh, Sangrur, Barnala, Bhatinda, Kapurthala, 
Mohindargarh and Kandaghat was divided into .six zones on economic and 
agronomical considerations. The districts constituting the zones and the 
number of villages selected from each zone arc stated l)elow : 


Zone 


Districts constituting Number of 

the zones villages .sel('cl<: d 


T 

II 

III 

IV 

Vt 


Patiala and Fatehgarh 

Sangrur and Barnala 

Bhatinda 

Kapurthala 

Mohirdargarh 

Kandaghat 


4 

4 


2 


16 


Total 
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3. Rainfall and irrigation. 

(i) As the Union is not within easy reach of the monsoons, the rainfall is 
scarce and variable. The total rainfall during the year 1948-49 was about 29.3 
inches, which was Jess than that ol' the previous year by about 15 inches but 
greater than the mean annual rainiall of' the last five years by about one inch. 
During the summer the total rainfall was 24.97 incites and during the winter 
4.4 inches. Except in the Bhatinda and Kandaghat districts, the rainfall 
varies on an average from 13 to 30 inches annually. In tlie Bhatinda district 
the rainfall is 10 inches w hile in Kandaghat district it is 30 inches, 

(ii) Irrigation is well de\eloped, the total artxi irrigated in 1948-49 
being 1,939,000 acres or 44.7 per cent, of the net area sown. The important 
sources of irrigation are canals and wells. 'J'he area irrigated by canals w^as 
1,321,000 acres, by wells b 18,000 acres and by other sources 20,000 acres. 
The impornmt i anals are Sirhind, Abohar and Bhatinda and their branches 
in Nai)ha. StrcMins like Jhainbuwah, Cihaggar and Dohari in Jind Lire also 
utilised for iirigalion. Irrigation I’rom wells is prevalent in Amloh falu/c in 
Nabha and in Ka part ha la. 

4. Area, populatio.^j and cxx:uFA'riON. 

ii) The Slate has an area of 10,099 sq. miles and had a population of 
3,424,o(>o in 1941, The population according to the 1951 Census was 3,493,685, 
indicating an increase ol' 2o per c'ent. during the decade. Of the total population 
2,828,175 or ci'o per cent, was rural and ()()5,5io or 19 o per cent, was 
ur))an. The density per .sejuare mile in 1951 was 345 9. 

(ii) J'he aix*a and population of the villages selected for the enquiry are 
stated in table 113 (Appendices), 'fhe villages form tw^o groups. Of the 16 
villages, the area of eight ranged J'rom 201 to 800 acres wdiile their popula¬ 
tion varied from lor to 600. Of the rcmiaining eight, seven villages had an 
area of 1,001 to 3,000 acres and their population ranged from 701 to 1,500, 
\s hcreas in one village the area was above 3,000 acres and the population 
2,647. I’hc average population ])er village was 793, the average area 1,474 
acTcs and the* average density of population per square mile 344.3. 

(hi) The following statement shows the distribution of firnilies surveyed 
according to orcupatifai : 


Ofnipnlioii 

Nunil^cr 
of rawilit's 

Percentage to 
total numlxrr 
of famrlies 

Ai^ricuitural owners ..... 


45-3 

Agricultural truants ..... 

3^3 

13.7 

Agricultural workers-- 



(rt) Without land . . . . 

• 232 \ 

io.8 \,, , 

(h) Wid) land ..... 

. 3 «/ “ 9 " 


'rotal agricultural families 

1,709 

73-4 
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Nuinbur IVrccntagc io 

i*l laiuilics total number 

of families 


Non-agric u i i u I 1 

labourt'j.s .... 

i(i!5 

7' “ 

Artisans 



4.4 

Traders 


ii.i 


OthiT^i 



JO. ! 

'1 

l ota!, luiu-a.u’riuultmal Tamilirs 

Gn» 



All ] AMiLiLs 


100.0 


(iv) The statement below shows the popiilatioii, a\’(‘iiiL»e JbiniJy size and 
tlte oeciipational classification of agricultural Ibmilies in each zone : 



Nwnibcr 

lioii 

Joial 

iiuinbrr 

of 

I'amilif's 

.\\ iragt: 

NiiiJibcr 

(>r a,2;j: 

c uhujii! fan 

lili “s 

/orK‘ 

villages 
•urvc) cd 

laruil) 

Owners ’J 

I'unajii 

;\gi i< ul- 
•i tural 
workers 

Total 

I . . . 

4 


37 '.> 


d(i 

12() 

53 

203 

11 . 

4 


I , I O f, 

5 -’ 

540 

140 

*53 

133 

in . 


i,a()2 

04 u 

r> • 5 

lyo 

3:3 

O4 

Qfh) 

IV . 

2 

771 

j.M 

5-4 

79 

U.) 

5 

10:5 

V . 

0 


204 

6 ll 

I 20 

33 

9 


vr . 

2 

.pjd 

71 


33 

12 

6 

51 

Total . 

if) 

12,014 

2,3 2d 

.4.4 

i 4»:)4 

3^3 

290 

1,709 


5. Land Tenure. 

(i) The question of tenancy and aii^rarian relbrins in Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union has been engaging the attention of the State Government. 
An Ordinance issued by the Rajpraniukh on the 15th August, 1949, dealt 
with the question of occupancy tenancy and sought to confer permanent 
rights on the occupancy tenants by partitioning the land between the himrdar 
and the occupants, line Ordinance, however, deals only with a small i^ercent- 
age of the cultivable land in PEPSU. The problem so far as it related to 
other classes of tenants and to the general question of introducing uniformity 
in the land tenure systems existing in the various parts of the State remains 
to be settled. For this purpose, at the request of the PEPSU Government, the 
Government of India have appointed a Committee to examine the existing 
tenancy relationship in land and to propose such changes as may be necessary, 
keeping in view the requirements of agricultural economy and the welfare of 
different sections of the rural population. 
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(ii) The following statement shows the land tenure of the sample villages: 


t.atui Tenure 


Number of Percentage Area 
villages distribution (in acres) 


Percentage 

distribution 


RyaUvnri 


2;, 71-.4 3.2 


MiiJitdivi.'ri 


75.0 [4b2I.(iG 6^.0 


Zotnindayi 


Zammiari and AlalmliL’nri 


‘.lb i G. ^ 


(>.■23 


rK'Ai-o 


23-7 


Tend 


iG 100,0 


2 33 76.;/) 100.0 


f). Land irriLdSATtON ant> i rincipal crops. 


(i) The net area sown in the Union in 1948-49 was 4,386,000 acres or 
67 8 per cent, of the total area of the State. Jlic net irrigated area was 1,939,00c 
acres or 44.7 cent, of the net ar':a sown. I'hc area not availaljle fbi cultiva¬ 
tion was i,44.(),ooo acres and the current fallow 656,000 acres. T'he area 
sown more than once was .458,000 acres or 10.4 percent, of the total net area 
sown 


(ii) Tabic 114 (Appendices) shows land utilLsation in the villages wl»fre 
the agricultural labour enquiry was conducted. The total net area sown in 
the sample villages was 18,532 acres or 81.2 percent, of the total area of 
22827.2 acres. 'Fhe corresponding percentage for the State is 67.6. ( 3 f the 
total net area sown, 16,769 acres or 90.5 per cent, was single cropped while 1,762 
acres or 9.5 per cent, was cropped more than once. The corresponding percenta¬ 
ges for the whole State are 90.6 and 9.4 respectively. The two villages selected 
in Mohindargarh district were entirely unc er single cropping. In the remaining 
villages, the percentage of double cropped area to the total net area sown was 
below 10 in Patiala, Fatehgarh and Kandaghat districts, 14 in Sangrur and 
Barnala districts, 41.6 in Bhatinda district and 31.3 in Kapurthala district. 
The total irrigated area in the six zones was 8,798 acres, or 47.5 per cent, of the 
total net area sown, the corresponding percentage for the State being 44.7. 
Of the total irrigated area 85. 5 per cent, was single cropped. There seems 
considerable scope for greater use of the irrigated area so as to yield more 
than one crop in a year. 
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(iii) The percentage of area cultivated to the total cultivable area* was 
85.7. The following statement shows the distribution of sample villages 
according to the percentage of area cultivated to total cultivalde area : 


Pcrccnlagr of area cultivated to total cultivalde area 


Number of 
villages 


l.css than 45 ......... Ail 

45 and under 50 ........ a 

50 and under ........ A'd 

55 and under 60 ........ A'il 

6f) and under 65 ........ i 

Gf) and under 70 ........ I 

70 and under 7f) ........ i 

75 and tinder 80 ........ i 

80 and under 85 ........ Ail 

85 and under 90 ........ i 

90 and under 95 ........ 3 

95 and under 100 ........ 5 

T otal . 15t 


♦Total cultivable area here includes (a) the area actually cultivated, (/y) cultivable waslt's, 
and (r) current falhnvs. 

t Data i'or one village were not available. 

(iv) The principal crops grown in the State are wheat, gram, maize, bajray 
jowar, cotton and sugarcane. The following statement shows the area and 
yield of some principal crops for the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 : 


Crop 


Area (in *coo acres) 




Yield (in *000 tons) 


19.^8-49 it)49-5o 


Jowar . 

Bajra 

Mai-c 

Wheat 

Harley 

Gram 

vSugarcanc . 

Rape and irmslard 
Cott(.Mi 


82 

J 13 

4 fi.T 

fb |0 

222 

175 


847 

149 

18G 

,144 

1,109 




32 

181 

212 


7 

1 0 

.18 

63 

57 

60 

262 

320 

3G 


279 

213 

5O 

Gi 

8 

8 

Gi* 

1 li-,* 


♦Note.—'Y ield of cotton is in ’000 bales of 392 lb. eacli. 

Source .-and Yiedd of Principal Crops” issued Ijy Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics, V.inistry of Food and /Xgriculturr, 


(v) The principal food crops grown in the villages selected for the enquirv 
were hajray wheat and gram. Wheat was predominantly an irrigated crop 
while gram was grown in dry regions. The total area under these crops 
eparately for the various zones, is given below : 















Bajra Wheat 
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> 


> 


> 


Total . 45.16 3028.83 3973-99 2165.61 189.92 2355.53 1089.49 2441.64 353 i-i 3 
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7. Kinds of farm labour and wages. 

Two types of agricultural workers, namely, attached and casual, were em¬ 
ployed in the villages surveyed. Casual workers were paid on a daily basis 
while attached workers were generally employed for longer periods on yearly, 
half-yearly or monthly agreements. 


(i) Attached workers ,—No attached workers were engaged in three villages, 
namely, Khalil, Sherpur and Damdama, which were in Kapurthala, Mohindar- 
garh and Kandaghat districts respectively. 


The general system in the districts of Patiala and Fatehgarh was that the 
attached workers, known locally as seeri, were entitled to one-fourth share in 
the total produce from the fields of the employers. Fodder or bhusa was not, 
however, shared and where the worker was allowed a share in cotton and 
sugarcane, he was bound to pay one-fourth of the land revenue and irrigation 
charges. Those who received the one-fourth share of all crops except cotton 
and sugarcane were not required to pay any land revenue, but a proportionate 
share of the irrigation charges was recovered from them by the employer. 
Workers engaged on this basis were not usually allowed any perquisites but 
in busy seasons they were supplied with breakfast consisting of two chapatis 
and tea. Almost all attached workers obtained advances ranging from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 300 from their employers at the beginning of the agricultural year 
in June-July. Interest was not charged on such advances which were repaid 
in instalments. 


Another type of attached worker, known locally as sanjhi, was employed 
by Biswedars, The sanjhi was almost a cultivating partner, who got a pair of 
bullocks from his employer and was responsible for cultivating the employer’s 
land. One-fourth share of the total produce from the land went to the em¬ 
ployer; and of the remaining produce, he gave 3 3/4 srs. per mound to the 
employer as Nazrana, He had also to give him annually 20 seers of gram; and 
this payment was called dharian. The sanjhi was responsible for the payment 
of one-half of the land revenue and irrigation charges. 


There were various customs with regard to the employment of attached 
workers. In some villages it was customary to treat the employer, his two bullocks 
and the attached worker as co-partners in the cultivation of the employer’s 
holding. The result of this arrangement was that the total produce was divided 
into four equal shares, one-fourth going to the worker and three-fourths to 
the employer. If two attached workers were employed, the total produce was 
divided into five shares, one-fifth being appropriated by each of the two 
workers. This arrangement was current in wheat cultivation. The usual system 
in the districts of Fatehgarh, Barnala, Sangrur and Bhatinda was to allow one- 
fifth of the produce to the worker without any share in the fodder and 
without any additional perquisites or to allow him one-sixth with 
morning breakfast and tea. Apart from this system of crop-sharing, several 
workers were engaged on annual payments in cash ranging from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 350; in addition, breakfast and two daily meals were allowed. 
If the worker chose to receive grain in lieu of these perquisites, he was 
allowed one maund of grain a month. If the worker chose to have 
break&st in the employer’s house, he was given 10 1/2 mounds grain a year. 
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In other words, the annual value of the breakfast was considered equal to 
that of one and a half Jiiamds of grain and that of two daily meals to ten-and- 
a-half maunds of grain. Usually, wheat and gram and a small quantity of pulses 
were included in the grains supplied as wages, the average cash value of such 
grains being Rs. 16 a maund. Attached workers in the district ofKapurthala 
were known locally as athris, they were employed on monthly wages of Rs. 25 
for men and Rs. 16 for children. Women were not ernployecl as attached 
workers. Though the wages were paid monthly, the period of employment was 
one year, six months, or, in a few cases, three months. The yearly contract was 
from Har (Junc-July) to Chet (xMarch-April) so that the workers w^ere free to 
seek casual employment in the months of Baisakh (April-May) and Jeth (May- 
June) when harvesting and threshing were paid for at higher rates. 


A peculiar custom prevailed in the district of Moliindargarh, where a group 
of farmers employed all the members of a family belonging to a scheduled caste, 
e,g.^ chamar. Each employer paid As. 8 a day to every worker whenever any 
work was done in his field. In addition, three daily meals were given to each 
worker. One maund of bqjra and one maund of barley or gram or a mixture of 
the two was also given to the worker after the kharif and rabi harvest respec¬ 
tively. 


The usual system in Kandaghat district was to give one-fifth ol' the 
produce if the employer had only one plough and one-seventh if he 
had two. In addition, a light breakfast consisting of tw'o chapatis and a glass 
of tea were supplied. An extra meal was sometimes provided in the busy 
season to induce the worker to do more work. 

All attached workers were usually allowed leave for about ten days in 
the year but if they absented themselves without permission or overstayed 
their leave, a fine of about Rs. 2 a day was imposed by the employers. 

(ii) Casual workers. —Casual workers were employed only during busy 
seasons when the fiirmers and the attached workers were unable to cope 
with the rush of work. The scope of their emi)loyment was restricted by 
the smallness of the holdings, the infertility of soil in certain districts, 
prevalence of mutual help known in the local dialect as the Bhayyachari s)\stcm 
and the employment of attached labour usually on the crop-sdiaring system. 
In the villages surveyed in the districts of Kandaghat and Kapurthala, hired 
casual lal^ourers ^vere not employed and in other villages only men and 
children were engaged. Women were employed only in harvesting and 
cotton picking in some villages. Wages were paid entirely in cash with or 
without percjuisitcs; wages for liarvcsting, however, were paid in kind with or 
I'idiout perquisites. Payments on a piece wage basis were not made. 
^vables 115, nb, and 117 (Appendices) give details of the average hours 
Wx)rked and rates of wages for diflerent methods of payment in ten opera¬ 
tions f<,c the years 193B-39 and 1949-50. 


The following taliles show the average wvigcs obtaining in important 
agricultural oDetatioris in the different zones of PEPSU for 1938-39 arid 
Where wages were either supplemented by perquisites or paid 
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in kind, these were evaluated in cash at the ruling retail prices and taken 
into account in computing the cash value of the average wages : 


Zonr 

'V’rar 

Cash value 

Men 

of average daily wage 
----, 

Women Childreri 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

R i. A P. 

(a) Ploughing — 

I. 


065 





2 0 it 

( 49 «- 7 ) 

*' 


JJ. 

193^^-39 

0 0 a 

, 

,, 


i 919 - 5 ‘> 

2 9 5 

(r) 07 -1) 


2 2 '5 

HI . 

I 93 a- 3 n 

<’7 3 

,, 


IV. 

i 919 - 5 (> 

i 93 '^- 39 "l 

I 919 - 5 ^>J 

3 0 0 

V662.1) 

Not emjiloyed. 


V. 

193^**39 

c.> f> 6 


,, 

VT. 

i 94 ‘>r/’ 

1 949-50 J 

2 0 0 

(581. P.) 

r 

Not employed. 


Sl'ATE 

I 93 <H ^9 

0 7 I 

., 

2 2 d 


1 949 “ 5 D 

210 

1:598.8} 


(b) Sowing — 

1 .... . 

193^-39 

0 G 0 




1949-50 

112 0 

(4GG.7) 



n. 

193^-39 

086 


228 


1949-50 

2 9 11 

( 493 - 1 ) 


£11 . 

193B-39 

063 


.. 


1949-50 

2120 

(704.0) 


• • 

rv. 

1938-39^ 

1949-50, 

^ Not employed. 


V. 

1938-39 

056 

.. 

‘ 


1949-50 

200 

(581.8) 

* • 


VI. 

1938-39" 

1949-50, 

^ Not employed# 


STATE . . . . 

1938-39 

069 

.. 

228 


1949-50 

254 

(548.1) 

■■ 
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Zons 

Year 

Cash value of average daily wage 

. _ ___ ___ 

t - 

Men 

Women 

Children 



Rs. A. P. 

Rsw A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

(c) Weeding — 





I . . . . 

>938-39 

1949-50 

063 

I 15 7 
(505-3) 

• • 

• * 

II .... 

III . 

1938-39 

1949-50 

193^-39 

i 949 - 5 « 

0 8 2 
2115 
(521.0) 

0 6 3 

2 12 0 

(704.0) 

•• 

228 

rv. 

1938-39! 

ifM 9 -. 5 ^U 

Not 

employed. 


V. 

1938-39 

i 949 “.')<> 

0 5 8 

2 0 0 

(581.8) 



VI . 

>938-39 \ 
>949-50/ 

Not 

employed. 


STATE . . . . 

1938-39 

1949-50 

069 
262 
(565' 4 ) 

• • 

228 

(d) Harvesting — 





I . 

1938-39 

1949-50 

0119 

4 6 11 
(603.5) 

•• 

•• 

11. 

1938-39 

1949-50 

0 15 6 

3 13 3 
( 395 - 2 ) 


0 10 10 
262 
(352-3) 

Ill . 

1938-39 

1949-50 

086 

412 0 
(894.>) 

• • 

•• 

IV. 

1938-39! 
1949-50 / 

Not employed. 


V. 

1938-39 

1949-50 

050 

1120 

(560.0) 

036 

160 

(628.6) 

• • 

VI. 

1938-39! 

1949-50/ 

Not employed. 


sSTATE . . . . 

1938-39 

1949-50 

066 

387 

(870.5) 

036 

I 6 0 

(628.6) 

0 10 10 
262 

(352.3) 


Note. —Figures within brackets denote the index numbers of wages with those of 1938-39 
as too. 
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8. Freqitengy distribution of wage quotations. 

It will be seen from tables 118, 119 and 120 (Appendices) in which the 
frequency distribution of wage quotations according to wage groups is shown 
that in the case of men, when perquisites were allowed, the wage group 
having the maximum number of wage quotations was As* 44 to less 
than As. 46, the next in importance being As. 40 to less than As. 42. 
Where perquisites were not allowed, wages were generally low and 
the wage group having the maximum frequency was As. 32 to less than 
As. 36, the next in importance being As. 40 to less than As. 42. In one 
village, the daily wages paid to hired labour were Rs. 1-8-0 for all types of 
work. For harvesting, for which payments were made in kind, wages were 
above As. 52 a day in six villages. 

9. Prices. 

The prices of important commodities figuring prominently in the working 
class budgets in the rural areas were collected from local shopkeepers for 
the years 1938-39 and 1949-50. They are given below : 


Commodity Average retail prices (per mound of 40 seers^ 







•938-39 

-—% 

1949-50 






Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Wheat . 





2 15 6 

•5 I 9 
(509.5) 

Rice 





4 14 0 

27 0 0 
( 553 - 8 ) 

Bajra 





233 

••5 4 
( 5 ^ 3 . 5 ) 

Gram 





2 II 10 

9 12 4 

(355.9) 

Moong ^ 





5 I 4 

21 8 0 

( 432 . 8 ) 

Mash 





5 0 10 

2180 

(425-6) 

Gut 





3 14 3 

29 III 
(748.6) 

Sugar 

. • 




880 

41 II 4 

(490-4) 

Salt 

• 

* 

• 

• 

425 

22 10 2 

(545-0) 


Note. —Figures within brackets indicate the index numbers of prices with the prices of 
1938-39 as 100. 


10. Customary labour. 

A form of customary labour for scheduled castes was prevalent in 
some of the villages selected. This system, which involved the employ¬ 
ment of chamars for shoe-mending and petty agricultural work, was known 
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as the kirsani-kamini system. It was prevalent in village Sadharanpur 
in Patiala district, in villages Rohira and Nainewala in Barnala district, 
in Kelaram and Birkalan in Sangrur district and in Dhansinghwala and 
Gurusar in Bhatirida district. By mutual agreement between the body of 
proprietors and the chamars of the village, a number of proprietors were 
allotted to each chamar and the proprietor had to get his work done by 
the particular chamar allotted to him. If he wanted to get the wc^rk done 
by another chamar^ the chamars as a body would object. In village 
Sadharanpur, a chamar's family was attached to the households of a few 
farmers for repairing shoes and sui>plying each household with narka used 
for tying the pkmgh with the yoke. I’he remuneration for this was 20 
seers of grain in hari and 20 seers of maize, hajra or rice for every plough. It 
was customary for the farmers to employ one earner of the chamar's family 
for one day for harvesting wheat and one day far harvesting the kharif 
crops. The wage paid for this was (3ne bundle of harvested crop a day. 
A bundle of wheat yielded about 15 seers of grain and 22 1/2 seers of 
bhiisa and the income of the chamar was thus approximately Rs. 6 

a day. 'Thus the chamar's family was able to earn, during the harvesting 

period, grain given by diiTerent farmers which would be sufficient I'or their 
consumption for about 2 months. In village Rohira in Barnala district if the 
farmer required any jol) to be done, the chamar would be sent for, and alter 
tlic work was done, he was paid at the same rate as the casual worker. He w as 
also, paid five seers of grains during the hari. In villages Kelaram and 
Birkalan in Sangrur district a cobbler attached to a few farmers’ house-holds 
repaired the shoes of the members of the families to which he was attached. 
He w as paid seers of w^hcat, gram and hajra in equal proportions. In 

village Nainewala in Barnala district, customary wages of 30 seers of 

wheat, one bundle of w'heat straw at the lime of rabi ha!’\'est and 30 seers 
of cereals and a bundle of fodder at A/mn/harvest were given l.)y each farmer 
to the cobbler for making and mending shoes. In village Dliansinghw’ala in 
Bhatinda district, the chamar got about 10 seers of grain annually from each 
family. 


11. Imported labour. 


Labour was imported from Uttar Pradesh on a small scale in three 
of the sixteen villages. In three more villlages, workers belonging to adjacent 
villages were employed as there was a dearth of local labour. In the villages 
where sugarcane was growm, pfr., in Esapur in Patiala district, and Birkalan 
and Kelaram in Sangrur district, labour on a small scale was imported from 
Uttar Pradesh during the cane crushing season for the pieparation of^wr, 
as the local workers did not know the process of gur making. In village Sudhe- 
wal in Patiala district, five families of agricultural workers belonging to Raj- 
pura were employed as there were some differences between the farmers 
and local workers who belonged to the scheduled castes. In village Aujla 
Jogia in Kapurthala district two attached workers drawn from a neigh¬ 
bouring village were employed because of the dearth of local labour. 
No preferential treatment was accorded to labour imported from outside 



CHAPTER 17 


RAJASTHAN 


Introductory . 


Rajasthan was formed as a Union on the 7th April, 1949, by the 
merger of 18 forrntir Stales. Its integration was effected in three stages, 'fhe 
first Union inaugurated on the 25th March, 1948, comprised nine* Rajputana 
States with a total area of 16,807 square miles and a population of 2,334,220. 
The Ruler of Mewar also joined this Union. At the second stage the bigger 
Rajputana States such as Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner and Jaisalmer joined. The 
Union acquired its present size when the four States of the Matsya Union, 
?f;., Alwar, Bharatpur, Karauli and Dholpur joined it on the 15th May, 
1949. Later, on the 15th January, 1950, part of Sirohi was amalga¬ 
mated with it. Now Rajasthan is the largest single unit in area in Part B 
States in the Indian Union. The State consists mainly of a plateau sloping 
towards the Uanges valley on the north-cast and drained by tributaries 
of the Ganges. Having the shape of an irregular rhoml), it is bounded on the 
west and north-west by Pakistan and on the north and north-east by East 
Punjab. Its eastern frontier stretches along the U. P. and Madhya 
BhanU, while its southern boundary runs across the central region of India 
in an irregular zig-zag line. Encircled by the Union is the Chief Commissioner’s 
State of‘ Ajmer. 

(ii) 'Phe Aravalli Hills intersect the country almost from end to end in 
a line running north-east and south-west. The heights of Mount Abu are 
close to the soutli-westeni extremity of the range, while its north-eastern end 
ma\' be said to terminate near Khetri almost on the borders of Delhi. I’he 
Ariuallis may be said to represent a coastline partly surrounded Ijy high 
cliffs and partly by an irregular shore. 'Phere are two main regions, one to 
the north-west of the hills and the othef to the south-west. On the whole, 
the north-west region is sandy, ill-watered and unproductive; it improves 
gradually from west to cast. The only river of any consequence here is the 
Luni. The region is mostly covered by sand-hills shaped generally in 
straight long ridges. The villages within the desert cannot be reckoned 
as fixed habitations, for their permanence depends entirely on the supply 
of water in the wells, which is constantly failing or turning brackish. The 
cultivation is everywhere poor and precarious. Along the base of the Aravalli 
range the land is well-cultivated. Lying between the Aravalli range and 
the alluvial plains of the Indus and the Punjab is the Great Indian Desert consist¬ 
ing of a sandy waste interrupted by rocky hills and waterless valleys. This 
area comprises the whole of Jaisalmer, Bikaner, Shekhawati and a part of 
Jodhpur. The ground is often entirely bare; in some places there may be a 
few shrubs or plants. Water is far from the surface and scarce. Agriculture 
depends almost entirely on the rains, which in this area are of a very 
uncertain character. 


♦ Banswara, Bundi, Dungarpur, Jhalawar, Kishangarh, Kotah, Partabgarh, Shahpura 
and Tonk. 
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(iii) The region south-west of the Aravallis is higher, more fertile and 
very diversified in character. The region is traversed by many rivers and in 
some ^arts there are wide valleys, fertile table lands and large areas of excel¬ 
lent soil. The chief rivers are Banas and Chambal. 

(iv) There is no natural fresh water lake in Rajasthan, the only consider¬ 
able basin being the well-known Salt Lake at Sambhar. There are, however, 
numerous artificial sheets of’water in the eastern half of the State. I’he oldest 
and the most famous are in Mewar, the Dhebar Lake, the Raj Samand and 
the Pinchola Lake in Udaipur city. 

(v) Climatically, the whole region is dry. The summers are very hot, 
and hot winds and dust storms are common. The w'inters are very cold. The 
change of temperature Ijetwccn day and night is sudden, excessive and often 
trying. 


(vi) I.arge areas are under forest of a dry type, merging into a 
scrubland, rherc is no large timber forest but the woodlands are quite 
extensive upon the south-w’estern Aravallis. The southernmost parts com¬ 
prising Banswara, Dungarpur and Partabgarh are in proportion to their 
size the best wooded of any in Rajasthan. Here teak and other valuable 
timber trees can thrive well. Small bamljoos are very common. Minor fort'st 
produce consists of grass, firewood bamboos, fruit, honey, lac and gum. 

(vii) Agriculture, animal husbandry and fruit-farming are the main means 
of livelihood of the people, although an unusually large percentage of the 
population is engaged in cottage industries. The manufacture of cotton and 
woollen goods, especially blankets, is carried on in almost all parts of Raj- 
putana. In the driest regions camel hair is used in the manufacture of 
carpets, blankets, and clothes. Other important industries are weaving muslin, 
dyeing and printing cotton clothes, enamelling, pottery, and work in ivory, 
lac, brass, steel, and stone. 

(viii) Rajasthan is also rich in minerals. The most important mineral is 
coal but it is of inferior quality. Copper and iron cobalt are also found. The 
rocks of Rajasthan are a great source of building material; limestone is abun¬ 
dant, one variety was a fine-grained crystalline marble; another, the 
Jaisalmer, well suited for fine carving. Sandstone is also plentiful 
varying greatly in texture and colour. There is Fuller’s earthy in parts 
of Bikaner and gypsum in Jodhpur. Rajasthan has vast salt resources. 


2 . Zoning and selegtiOxN of villages by stratified random sampling. 

(i) For administrative purposes the Union has been divided into five 
divisions, namely (i) Jaipur, (ii) Jodhpur, (iii) Udaipur, (iv) Bikaner and (v) 
Kotah. These Divisions were also adopted as zones for the agricultural 
labour enquiry. Thirty-seven villages were selected by random sampling 
from village lists supplied by the State Government. A brief description 
of each zone is given below : 

Zone I—Jaipur .—This zone covers an area of 15,601 square miles. Its 
extreme length from north to south is 196 miles and its width 
140 miles. According to the 1951 Census its population was 
5,858,011. Except for Shekhawati which is arid, the country is 
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mostly fertile. There are many hills. The most important river in 
Jaipur is the Bomas, which flows for about no miles through the 
State or alongside its borders. The river Bana Ganga is next in im¬ 
portance, traversing the Jaipur territory for about 90 miles. There 
is one natural lake—the Salt Lake of Sambhar. 

J^one 11 — Jodhpur, —This area is also called Marwar. It has an area of 
36,120 square miles and a population of 3,357,411, according 
to the 1951 Census. The country, as its name (Mar^^ar“region of 
death”) suggests, is sterile, sandy and arid. There are some fertile 
lands in tlie north-east, east and south-east near the Aravalli 
Hills. The western portions are particularly desolate. The im¬ 
portant river is the Luni, with its tributaries, the Libri Raipur, 
Luni, Guhiya, Bandi, Sukri and Jawai. A major portion 
of the renowned Salt Lake at Sambhar lies in this zone. The 
climate is dry and is subject to extreme variations of tempera¬ 
ture during the cold season. Sand storms are quite common in 
April, May and June. 

Zone HI — Udaipur. —The area is also known as Mewar and is situated 
in the south of Rajasthan with an area of 13,710 square miles 
and a population of 3,171,114 according to the 1951 Census. 
The northern and eastern portions of the zone consist of an 
elevated plateau of undulating nature, while the southern and 
western portions are covered with rocks, hills and jungles. The 
principal rivers are the Chambal and its tributary, the Banas. 
The river Chambal flows for only a few miles through the State 
in the east near Bhainsrorgarh where it is joined by the Bamani. 
The other rivers are the Khari in the north and the Som in 
the south. The soil along the banks of rivers is light and sandy 
but has abundant irrigation facilities. For this reason, the best 
villages and the most highly cultivated tracts are found here. 

Zone IV — Bikaner. —This zone has an area of 23,182 square miles and 
its population according to the 1951 Census was 1,483,735. The 
southern and eastern parts are vast sandy tracts known as 
the Bagary the north-western portion is within the Great Indian 
Desert, and the north-eastern regions are also infertile. The 
important rivers are the Chaggar in the north-east and Katli 
in the east. A weir was constructed in 1897 at the joint cost 
of the Punjab Government and the State of Ottu (eight 
miles west of Srisa) to canalise the rainy flow of the Chaggar. 
Two canals which irrigate about 24,246 bighas in the Hanu- 
mangarh tehsil are fed by the weir. Bunds were constructed 
outside the Ganga Canal Colony in the south-western 
portion of the State, i.e.y in Magra; these bundsy which collect 
rain-water, irrigate 1,226 bighas of land. In years of plentiful 
rain the river Katli irrigates about 24 villages in Rajgarh Tehsil, 
Bikaner has the longest concrete canal; in length it is 73.7 
miles outside the State, and within there are a network of 
channels running over 865 miles and irrigating 779,235 bighas 
of land. The Ganga Canal Colony owes its existence to this 
project. The zone is divisible into two natural regions separated 
by the Chaggar, viz.y the Northern Baggi and the Central and 
Southern Dhora, The Canal Colony, which is situated in the 
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Baggi, has developed characteristic features due to wide¬ 
spread irrigation tacilities. Wheat and gram are cultivated on 
the loamy soil of the north. Cotton, rice and sugarcane are 
grown only in irrigated areas. 

.^one V — Kntah. —(i) Kotah has an area of 5,714 square miles and a 
population of 1,420,526 according to the 1951 Census. It is 
situated in the south of Rajasthan. The country gradually 
slopes northwards from the high table-land of Malw^a, and is 
drained by the Ghambal and its tributaries, all flowing in a 
northerly or north-easterly direction. 'The important rivers 
are the Chambal, Kali, Sind and Parbati. The country is fertile. 
The important ci'oj)s groArn are wheat and gram. 

(ii) The iiiiml)cr of villages selected in each zone is giv’cn below : 


I.—^^Jaipur 
31 . Jodhjjur . 

III. —Udaipur . 

IV. —Bikaner . 
—Kotah 


(if lillagrs 

14 

7 

8 
4 
4 


Total 


3. Lano tenure. 

(i) A bewdldering multiplicity of systems of land ttaiure exists in the 
LInic)!!, where each covenanting unit follows its own tenancy law^s. There 
are areas where tlu! ryolwari and the z^mimlari or biswedari systems are 
in vogue. In many otlicrs, the jagirdari system is prevalent. The distribu¬ 
tion of sample villages according to land tenure is shown in the following 
statement :— 


Land Tenure 

Number of 
villages 

Percentage 

distribution 

Area 
(in acres) 

Percentage 

distribution 

Ryotivari .... 


62.2 

38680.14 

55-9 

Za^nindari .... 

11 

297 

24711.80 

35-7 

Jagirdari .... 

3 

8.1 

5773-12 

8.4 

Total 

37 

100.0 

69165.06 

100.0 


(ii) Ryotwari Tenure ,—The ryotwari tenure is a system of land tenure in 
India which is characterised by direct settlement of land revenues between 
the Government and the cultivators without any intermediary. The ryot 
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pays the land revenue fixed on his holding but the Government retains the 
actual proprietary rights, standing in the same relation to the cultivators 
as the feudal chiefs (jagirdars) stand to the temants on their estates. 

(iii) Jagirdari Tenure .—The existing systems jagir tenures in Rajasthan 
may be grouped under 8 categories, namely, jagir^ jwia jagir, bhori, charitable 
grants, bhomichara, inam service grants and permanently quit-rented 
estates and lands. The term jagir is used both in a generic and specific 
sense. In its generic sense it connotes all non-khalsa area. In its specific 
sense it means grants in land consisting of a whole or part of a village* or 
villages. The tenure of different classes of jagir are fundamentally the same, 
but there are slight differences of origin and some variations as to the duty 
or payment upon which they are held. 

(iv) ^amindari Tenure .—The zaniindari system obtains in the Rajput 
States of Bharatpur and Dholpur; over a greater part of Alwar State; in 
the parganas of Kot-Kasim and Kot-Rutli of Jaipur; in the Tibi villages 
of Bikaner and to a very limited extent in Kotah and Jhalawar States, 
In Jaipur there are bisimdars, who are more or less akin to zamindars 
elsewhere; they are usually small holders and are really peasant proprietors 
for all practical purposes. 

(v) The following table shows the distribution of the area and villages 
in Rajasthan between {a) khaTsa, and {h) non-khalsa {jagir, zamindari, etc.): 


Zone? 

Area in sq. 

-A. 

miles 

V’^illagf 


r 

K'halsa 

Ja^ir 

f ' 

Khalsa 

.'/‘’sir 

I.—Jaipur .... 

*^,379 

12 , 57^2 

(5600 

4,62f> 

11 .—Jodhpur 

14,031 

3 fi. 97 « 

U149 

3 - 7«7 

III.—Udaipur 

7.4<'>7 

10,569 



IV.—Bikant^r 

».3J7 

15,000 

1,804 

I - 

V.—Kotah .... 

7.!»50 

1. 99 1 

4>047 


'J’otal 

. 50,12(> 

77,110 

16,638 

16,780 


“The Raja«;than-Madhya Bharat Faiquiry Committee Report, 1950. 

(vi) The draft Tenancy Bill for the whole of Rajasthan has now 
been prepared. It classifies tenants into three simple categories, viz^, khatedar, 
ghair-khatedar and sul>-ienant. The right of inheritance to the first two has 
been ensured on the broad lines of the Hindu Law. ]"ull rights of transfer 
have been assured to the khatedar tenants. The new legislation will regu¬ 
larize the hnv regarding the ejectment of tenants, secure fixity of tenures and 
protect them from unlaw'ful ejectment- It restricts indiscriminate fragmentation 
of holdings and creation of uneconomic holdings. It fbrl)ids sub-letting except 
in certain cases, such as leasing out of land by a woman, minor, lunatic, 
idiot or physically infirm person or Ijy a person who is in the military, 
naval or air services. It pro^ides for the allotment of unoccupied land to 
agriculturists and for measures to repair fallen wells and broken tanks 
or bunds with a view^ to promoting the Gnnv More Food Campaign. The 
Rajasthan Land Reforms and Resumption of Jagir Land Bill, 1951, which 
received the President’s assent on the 13th February, 1952, seeks to abolish 
jagirs on payments of compensation and confers khatedari rights on tenants 
of jagir lands. 
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4. Rainfall. 

Rainfall is very uneven. The annual average rainfall in Jaipur is 24 inches, 
in Udaipur 25 inches, in Bikaner only 10 inches and in Kotah 31 inches. 
Jodhpur is outside the influence of south-west and north-east monsoons with 
a precarious and irregular rainfall. 

5. Area, population and occupational classification. 

(i) The State has an area of 128,424 square miles and had a popula¬ 
tion of 13,084,684 in 1941. The population, according to the 1951 Census 
was 15,290,797, indicating an increase of 16 *9 per cent, during the decade. 
Of the total population, 12,641,430 or 82*7 per cent, was rural and 2,649,367 
or 17'3 per-^:ent. was urban. The density per square mile in 1951 
was 119*1. 

(ii) The area and population of villages in which the enquiry was con¬ 
ducted have been shown in table 121 (Appendices). Eighteen or 48.6 per cent, 
of the villages had a population of up to 300, 17 villages (45.9 per cent.) 
were in the range of 301 to 900 and 2 villages (5.4 per cent.) had populations 
between 1,000 to 1,500. llie largest population group was 201-300 represent¬ 
ing 32.4 per cent, of the villages. I'hc average population per sample village 
was 421.8 with an average area of 1869.3 acres and an average density 
of population of 144.4 square mile. The total area of the 37 sample 
villages was 69,165 acres and the total population 15,608. 


(iii) 'Fhe following statement shows the distribution of families in the 
sample villages hy occupation and status : 


Occupation and status 

Number 
of families 

Percentage 
to total number 
of families 

Agricultural owners 

1,293 

40*6 

Agricultural tenants 

965 

303 

Agricultural workers— 



(i) Without land .... 

(ii) With land .... 

: : S} 

0 

e.* CO 


Total agricultural families 

2,608 

81-9 

Non-agricultural workers ..... 

83 

2*6 

Artisans ........ 

126 

3*9 

Traders ........ 

93 

a-g 

Others ........ 

276 

8-7 

Total non-agricultural families 

578 

i 8 i 


3,186 


All families 


100*0 
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(iv) The classification of agricultural families is indicated below : 


Number of agricultural families 

Number of Popu- Total Average ^--^ 

Zone villages lation number size Agri~ 

of of Owners Tenants cultural Total 
families family workers 


I.—^Jaipur 

14 

6,398 

1,310 

4-9 

349 

489 

220 


11 .—Jodh[)ur 

7 

3,247 

668 

4-9 

213 

252 

61 

**>26 

111 .—Udaipur 

Q 

3-466 

718 

4.8 

446 

109 

9 

564 

IV.—Bikantr 

4 

1,432 

247 

r.-8 

122 

109 

9 

240 

V.—Kolah 

4 

1,065 

243 

4.4 

163 

6 

51 

220 

Total 

37 

15,608 

3,186 

4-9 

1,293 

965 

35 « 

2,608 


6. Irrigation. 

(i) Rcijasthan has vast sandy and rocky tracts and irrigation facilities 
are denied to the State in these regions. Fortunatfdy there are two harvests 
{rahi and kharif)^ and the failure of one does not necessarily mean the failure 
ol the other. In the (ireat Desert (known also as the Thar Desert) the rainhill 
is generally less than 10 inches and in some years there is no rain at all. 
The I’har Desert remains a desert because of the absence of water for 
irrigation and of level land which could be irrigated. The discovery of sub¬ 
soil water in the neighbourhood of the river Luni, however, promises to 
change the face of the earth in this region. T he tract in the south-west of 
the Aravalli Hills is comparatively fertile because of good rains there. In the 
eastern half of Rajasthan, where rains are heavier and more regular, the 
agricu ural conditions are quite different. 

(ii) The only important system of irrigation in the State is the Ganga- 
nagar Canal of Bikaner where the waters of the Sutlej have transformed 
desert life and nearly eight lakhs of acres are being irrigated by this canal. 
In Jaipur about 77 per cent, of the irrigated area is under well irrigation and 
the important Government tanks are Jamwaramgarh, Torri Sagar, Chappar- 
wara, Ghandson, Buchara, Moran Sagar, and Sainthal Sagar. There are 
also some tanks in Jodhpur, the important of them being Jaswant Sagar 
and Sardar Samand. In Udaipur, water is baled out by means of the Persian 
Wheel or by leather bucket. The total irrigated area in the State in 1948-49 
was 1,503,000 acres or 17.9 percent, of the net area sown. Of the total 
irrigated area, 642,000 acres were irrigated by canals, 118,000 by tanks, 
602,000 acres by wells and 141,000 acres by other sources, e.g.^ small 
streams. 

(iii) The^nain source of irrigation in the villages surveyed in the different 
zones was wells. The total irrigated area was 4,530 acres or 6.6 per cent, of 
the total area of the villages. The extent of irrigated area varied in the 
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different zones. It was highest in Jaipur viz>, 12.7 per cent, and lowest in 
Jodhpur, viz., 2.7 per cent. It was 9 per cent, in Udaipur, 3 per cent, in 
Kotah, and 4,2 per cent, in Bikaner. 

7. Land utilisation. 

In 1948-49 the net area sown in the State was 8,385,000 acres. 1 he 
area sown more than once was 1,085,000 acres. Forests extended over 
655,000 acres, while fallow lands covered 2,862,000 acres. Forty-tw'O lakhs 
twenty-three thousand acres were not available for cultivation while other 
uncultivated land excluding current fallows measured 4,544,000 acres. 

(ii) The classification of the cultivated, cultivable and uncultivable lands 
in each zone is shown in table 122 (Apjjendices). The total net area senvn 
(31000*8 acres} formed 44 8 per cent, of the total area of the villages, the 
corresponding percentage for tlu* whole Slate being 40.5. 


(iii) The distribution of sample villages according to the percentage of 
area cultivated to total cultivable area is shown below : 


Percentage of area cultivated to total cultivable area Number of 

villages 

Under 5 .......... Nil 

5 and under 10 ......... i 

10 and under 13 ......... i 

15 and under yo ......... Nit 

20 and under 23 ......... 2 

23 and under 30 ......... Nil 

30 and under 35 ......... 4 

33 and under 40 ......... 3 

40 ard under 43 ......... i 

45 and und<‘r 30 ......... 1 

30 and under 33 ......... 2 

35 and under 60 ......... 2 

60 and un(.!<'r 63 ......... 2 

(>3 and e.nder 70 ......... 3 

70 and under 73 ......... i 

73 and under uo ......... 3 

bo and und(-r b3 ......... 4 

b", and lifid- r n(* ......... I 

90 and undvr 93 . 6 

93 and u'itler rofj ......... Nil 


Total . 37 

Note. —Total cultivalile area here includes (a) the area actually cultivated, 
(b) cultivable wastes, and (c) current fallows. 
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These figures indicate the scope for bringing more land* undei CMitivation , 
In 13 (35 percent.) of the 37 sample vilJages, the area actually cultivated 
was less than 50 per cent, of the total cultivable area and in another 6 
villages it ranged between 50 and 65 per cent. 

8. Principal crops. 

The principal crops in Rajasthan arc bajra and jowar. Bajra is the 
chief crop in the western and northern parts, while jowar is common in 
Bundi, Jhalawar, Kotah, Tonk, and parts of Partabgarh and Udaipur. 
Other kharif crops are maize, moth^ moong, cotton and a coarse kind of 
rice. The principal rahi crops are wheat, ]>arley, gram, sugarcane, poppy, 
tobacco, san and indigo. Oilseeds consist ol‘ // 7 , mustard, rape, linseed 
and castor. Various kinds of fruits and vegetables are also grown. 

(ii) The following statement shows the area and yield of principal crops 
in the State for the last three years (1948-49 to 1950-51) : 


Oop 

Area (in thousand acres) 

Yield (in 

thousand tons) 

_.Aw 

1950-5* 

*949-50 

1948-49 

1950-5* 

1949-50 

1948-49 

Bajra 

5.757 

5»*34 

3»586 

3*7 

254 

255 

Jowar 

1.509 

*,447 

1,885 

165 

*23 

*33 

Rice 

170 

lOI 

74 

52 

14 

23 

Maize 

644 

eso 

897 

75 

85 

152 

Wheat 

1,220 

1,085 

99 * 

217 

*93 

217 

Barley 

668 

505 

486 

* 7 * 

132 

*35 

Gram 

1,411 

1,191 

*7389 

*94 

**9 

227 

Groundnut 

68 

47 

35 

*4 

11 

7 

Small millets 

584 

584 

584 

88 

88 

88 

Sugarcane 

40 

37 

35 

38 

28 

21 

Sesamum . 

642 

499 

604 

48 

35 

26 

Cotton 

302 

270 

167 

0 

* 

168* 

64* 

Linseed 

* 3 * 

III 

118 

12 

9 

*3 

Tobacco 

II 

11 

7 

2 

2 

I 

Rape and mustard 

270 

214 

*94 

38 

27 

27 


* In terms of 1,000 bales of 392 lb. each. 

Source .— “Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India*’ issued by the Economic and 
Statistical Adviser, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 
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(iii) Table 123 (Appendices) gives details of the areas under 
principal crops in the sample villages of each zone. The important crops 
gro\vn in the villages were ^owari^ wheat, gram, maize, jowar^ moth and bajra. 
The most important cash crop was liL The acreage under govoari was 3165.2, 
wheat 2,560, barley 1385.5, gram 1309 4, maize 1262.2, /ojxw 2384.6, bajra 
9825.6, and 7 noth 3,831. The area under til was 1609.4 acres. Cotton and 
jute were sown in a limited number of villages. Bajra, wheat, jowar and 
gram accounted for 59.1 percent., 13.2 per cent., 17.3 per cent, and 14.2 
per cent, respectively of the net area sown in the State, the corresponding 
percentages in the villages surveyed being 31.7, 8.2, 7.7 and 4.2 

respectively. 

9. Kinds of farm labour, terms of employment and wages. 

(i) There were two types of agricultural workers, attached and casual. 
The agricultural workers were drawn from Kohli, Jat, Balaies, Chamar, Kori, 
Gujnr, Meo, Jolha^ Sage and Mali castes in Jaipur; from Bhand, Rawai and 
Bawari castes in Jodhyrur; from Chamar and Naik families in Bikaner and from 
Regar, Kayak, Mer and Mali castes in the Kotah zone and Bhils in Udaipur. The 
attached workers were paid either in cash or in the form of a share of the 
produce, whereas casual workers were paid at daily rates. The contract of 
employment for attached workers was usually for a year or for a shorter period 
of 3 to 6 months. In some cases wages were paid monthly. Usually, only adult 
men were employed as attached workers, who were found in 12 of the 37 
villages. In certain parts of the State where the holdings of the cultivators were 
small, the farmers did not employ any labour and managed w ith the help of 
the members of their f)wn families. In desert areas sucli as the Shckha^vati 
region in the northern part of Rajasthan where only a single crop w^as raised, 
the scope of employment of labour \vas restricted. T he system of mutual help 
bctw’cen the farmers was also prevalent to some extent. 

(ii) Attached workers. —A brief account of the methods of wage payment to 
attached workers is given i)eIo\v :— 

Jaipur. —Attached workers were employed only in 6 villages. The 
contra'!t of employment and the wage period was usually for a 
year. It was only in one village that attached workers were 
found employed on monthly salaries ranging from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. 
Usually, only adult men wxtc employed. In two villages boys were 
also engaged as attached workers, but in 5 out of 6 villages, wages 
were paid without perejuisites. In one village, however, an adult 
attached worker and a boy were erriployed r^n an annual contract 
and w^erc provided, with daily meals in addition to w'ages in cash. 
The cash value of the daily meals w^as As. 13 in the case of an 
adult and As. 6 for the boy. An adult worker in this village 
was employed on an annual wage of Rs. 140, out of w^hich he was 
paid Rs. 100 as advance, the corresponding w'age for a boy being 
Rs. 40 per year in addition to daily meals. Annual wages for 
attached workers in other villages ranged from Rs. 250 to Rs. 350, 
paid in advance. Perquisites were not allowed. Such \^orkers 
were required to do non-agricultural work in addition to 
their seasonal agricultural employment. 

Jodhpur ,—^Attached workers were employed only in two villages. 
The contract of employment was annual in both the villages but 
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the methods of wage payment were different. The attached 
workers of one village were employed as crop-sharers and paid 
half the produce raised at the end of the agricultural year. The 
value of this share average w^as Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 a year. The 
vvorker was required to cultivate the land himself but tht! 
employer provided seeds and necessary facilities for iirigation. 
No perquisites w^ere allow^ed to attached workers. In the second 
village the contract of employment w^as for a year hut the pay ¬ 
ment of wages was made monthly. In addition to three meals 
a day, clothing and .shelter, attached woikeis were paid Rs. 2 
to Rs. 3 a month. Evaluated in terms oi* :ash the total emolu¬ 
ments of such workers amounted to about Rs. 300 per annum. 

Udaipur ,—Attached w^orkers wwe employed in one village. In 
addition to a wage of Re. i a day they were provided w ith li ce 
lodging, free medical aid, free education and tobacco. Most of 
the area cultivated in this village was owned by a l^ranch of 
the Roman ( -atholic Mission. 

Bikaner-' in the ca.se of Udaipur, attached workers were employed 
only in one village. There was one family of 2 earners engaged 
by the same (miployer. At the end of the year they were allow<‘d 
onofourth ol‘ the produce of 15 acres of land on which they 
worked. The annual remuneration was estimated at Rs. 43a 
for both. I'h? two w'orked for about 12 houis a day during 
tlie busy season and ren»ained practically idle during the slink 
period, 

Kotah ,—Attached workers were emjdoyed in two xillagcs. 'ihe 
contract of employment w^as either quaiterly, hall-\’early or 
annual. The yearly remuneration varied from Rs. 250 to Rs. 
while the half-yearly v\ agc payme U r anged IVom Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. 
The wages paid Ibr a c|uartcr in one village amounted to Rs. 100. 
Such workci'S were required to do all kinds of agiicuUuml jo!)& 
and also to attend to non-agricultuial work. PeiTjuisiles wcie 
allowed only in a few rases in the formi of a daily meal the cash 
value of which came to As. 6. 

(iii) Casual Workers .—Clasual agricultural w'orkers were employed during 
the busy season to cope with the rush of work, hut generally the poor 
nature of the soil, the diflieultics of iirigation and the small size oJ' holding 
restricted the scope for their employment. In one \'illagc in Bikant'r no 
agriculliiral labour was employed. Of the 8 villages selected in Udaipur, 
only four villages reported employment of hired labour. 

The methods of w'age paymem varied in the diflerent zones. In Jaipur, 
time wages were paid in cash or in kind without perquisites. Payment by 
piece wages was also current for all operations, especially ploughing, weeding 
and harvesting. The average daily earnings of a worker paid at piece rates 
ranged from Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-8-6 for men and from As. 0-7-6 to As. 0-10-6 
for children. In Udaipur, wage payment was only in cash without perquisites. 
In Bikaner cash wages were paid with perquisites. In Kotah, w’ages were 
paid in cash or in kind without perquisites. Payment of wages in kind w as 
made in barlev, wdreat or hajra in Jaipur. For harvesting the worker 
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received a bundle of harvested crop called pooli^ the cash \’^alue of which was 
about Re. i to Rs. 1-8 0. Sometimes workers were required to perform all 
agricultural operations on a kacka bigha (1,936 square yards or 0.4 acre) and 
weie paid Rs. 1-8-0 a day. In one village in Jaipur the workers who 
brought their own plough and oxen were paid Rs. 3 extra a day for 
ploughing. In Bikaner, the women and children employed in cotton 
picking were generally paid onc-twelfth of the cotton picked, the cash value 
of which came to Rs. 1-4-0 for women and As. 12 for children a day. 

Wage rates for men and women for different kinds of agricultural work were 
die same in one village in Jodhpur due to the fact that the local village Pancha- 
yat Ccmimittee fixed a uniform daily wage rate of As. 8 in cash, without any 
perquisites or payment of piece wages. 

(iv) Hours of work .—The hours for casual workers for men were general¬ 
ly 8 a day but in Bikaner they varied from 8 to 10. For women and 
children, hours ranged from 7 to 8 a day. For attached labour there 
were no fixed hours ; they worked from morning till evening as desired by 
the employer's. 

(v) Tables 124, 125 and 126 (Appendices) give details of the aver age daily 
wages paid for the different agricultural operations to men, women and child¬ 
ren during the years 1938-39 and 1949-50. The following summary talrles 
sliow the present and the pre-war wage level in each zorie in respect of four 
important agricultural operations. The cash value of wages paid in kind 
and of perquisites has been taken into account in arriving at the figur'es. 


Zone 

Year 

Cash value of average daily wage 

.. . . _-A.-' 

! - 

Men 

Women Children 

(a) Ploughing — 

I.—Jaipur 

193^-39 

Rs. A. P. 

049 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 


1949-50 

I 5 3 


II.—Jodhpur 

1938-39 

(447-4) 

0 311 



1949-50 

I 3 4 


TII. — Udaipur 

1938-39 

( 493 - 8 ) 

043 

020 


1949-50 

120 

0 12 0 

IV.—Bikaner 

1938-39 

( 4 ? 3 - 5 ) 

062 

(600.0) 


1949-50 

240 

.. 

V.—Kotah 

1938-39 

(583.8) 

039 



1949-50 

092 

.. 

STATE . 

1938-39 

(244.4) 

046 

020 


1949-50 

1 7 5 

0 12 0 


(520.4) 

(600.0) 
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Zone 

Year 

Cash value of a\’erage daily wage 

_^ 

t 

Men 

Women 

- V 

Children 

(b) Sowing — 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

I. —Jaipur 

■ 1938-39 

042 

0 3 6 

0 3 5 


i 9 d 9 - 5 t> 

I 2 10 
(452.0) 

I 0 4 

( 4 G(i. 7 ) 

0 13 10 
(404 B) 

II.—Jodi‘i 3 ur 

• 193^-39 

0 3 9 

0 3 3 

023 


i 949-50 

• 1 9 

( 473 - 3 / 

0 11 () 

(.353-8) 

090 

(40(‘.o) 

III.—Udaipur 

• 193^^-39 

039 

028 

0 2 c 


^ 949*50 

1 0 0 

t) 12 0 

0 1 2 0 



(426.7) 

(450.0) 

(600.c) 

IV.—Bikaner 

• i 93«-39 

062 


, , 


1949-50 

240 

(.5B3.8) 


» . 

V.—Ko(ah 

• 193^^-39 

0 3 () 


. . 


1949*50 

I 3 2 

( 547 - 6 ) 



STATE . 

• i 93«-39 

0 4 2 

034 

032 

(c) Weeding — 

1949-50 

I 3 2 

(4G0.0) 

0 15 4 

(460.0) 

0 13 0 

( 4 i‘’- 5 ) 


I. — Jaipur 

• 193^^-39 

0 3 8 

026 

0 2 I 


1949-50 

I 0 6 

0 13 3 

0 9 6 



(450.0) 

(530.0) 

(456.0) 

TI. — Jodhpur 

- 1938-39 

036 

0 2 11 

0 2 4 


194Q-50 

0 if> 4 

(438.0 

0 13 5 
(460.0) 

0 11 8 

(5C0.0) 

III. — Udaipur 

• 19.38-39 

037 

0 2 8 

0 1 9 


1949*50 

01.5 9 
(439-5) 

012 0 

(450.0) 

0 10 0 

(571-4) 

IV.—Bikaner 

• 193B-39 

062 

0 4 8 

0 3 9 


1949*50 

2 11 2 

(700.0 ) 

112 0 

(600.0) 

I TO 0 

(<;’ 93 * 3 } 

V.—Kotah 

• 1938-39 

019 

0 I 10 



1949*50 

I 5 8 

(1238.0 

0 10 I 
(55<i. 0) 

• * 

STATE . 

• 1938-39 

035 

027 

0 2 3 


1949-50 

I 0 8 

(487.8) 

0 13 7 

(525-8) 

0 12 I 

(537-0) 
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Zone 

Year 

Czish value of average daily wage 

r 1 

Men Women Children 

(d) Harvesting — 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A.P. 

Rs. A. P- 

I.— Jaipur 

• *938-39 

0 4 2 

0 3 I 

020 


1949-50 

1 2 9 

(450.0) 

015 0 

(486.5) 

010 2 

(508- 3 ) 

II—Jodhpur 

• 1938-39 

0 4 0 

0 3 2 

025 


1 9 -l‘r 5 f> 

I 3 2 

( 479 - 2 ) 

0 14 9 

(.1.65.8) 

0 12 7 

(520.6) 

Til.— f’daipur . 

• 1938-39 

0 3 '9 

(j 2 8 

0 I 9 


19.19-50 

I 0 0 

(426.7) 

0 12 0 

(450.0) 

0 10 0 

( 57 J- 4 ) 

1 V’.— liikancr 

• 1938-.39 

0 5 10 

0 4 6 

0 3 9 


1919-50 

240 

(817.1) 

I 10 8 

( 692 -G) 

I 4 0 

( 533 - 3 ^ 

V .—Kotah 

19 8-39 

0 -1 9 




1949-30 

I 3 8 

(414.0) 

I I 0 

0 12 0 

STATE . 

1938-39 

4 3 

0 3 2 

022 


1949-50 

1 3 7 

(480.8) 

0 15 8 

(49 V 7) 

0 11 3 

(519-2) 


Note. —Tlic figures in brackets clcnole the index numbers ol wages with those of 1938-39 
as 100. 

10 . Frequency dtstuiiujtjon and low wage areas. 

(i) In order to obtain an adequate idea of the existing wage levels in the 
Slate it was necessary to classify all the sample villages into different wage 
groups with a view to determining the particular groups in which the largest 
aurn})er of villages were included. Such a frequency distribution of villages 
according to daily wages for men, women and children is given in tables 127, 
128 and 129 (Appendices). The tables show that in a majority of the sample 
villages the most frequent wage group for men was As. 16 to less than As. 20. 
The most frequent wage group for women was the same as that for men 
though the group of 12 to less than 16 was next in importance, that 
for children being As. 12 to As. 16. 

(ii) A list of sample vilhiges where the wages were generally lower by 
about one-third than the average wage in the same zone is given below to 
facilitate the investigation of low wage pockets in the area adjoining such 
villages : 


Zone 

Village 


District 

I.—;Jaipur 

Ounda Mina 


S. Modhopur 

Gubrenda . 


Karauli 


Bhaoo-ki-Dhani . 


Sikar 


Nimola 


1 onk 


Kanwarpura 


Jaipur 


Daulatpura 


Do. 

II.—^Jodhpur 

. . Sirma 


Pali 

Ropsi 


Jalore 


Khari-khurd-Khichiyan 

Jodhpur 


Chapara 


Nagour 

III.—Udaipur 

Bhuwana . 


Udaipur 

Jamuda 


Do. 


Ambapara 


Banswara 

IV.—Bikaner 

. . Sarangsar . 


Chum 

V.-Kotah . ... 

Pipliya Talab 


Jhalawar 


Digod 


Kotah 
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II. Prices, 

The field staff collected details of average retail prices of various 
articles of consumption from the markets nearejst to the villages selected. 
Open market prices at which the agricultural workers obtained these 
articles were collected foi the pre-war year of 1938-39 ana for 1949-50. 
The index numbeis of prices with those of 1938-39 as 100 have also been 
calculated. The following statement shows the retail prices for important 
commodities : 


Commodity 


Year 


i93f'-39 i949-5'> 


Index number 
(base year 
i93«‘39) 







Rs 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 


V\ 3 ic*at 





3 

9 

8 

*9 

3 

0 

532.4 

Gram 





2 

15 

6 

Jf) 

10 

I 

526. ) 

Barley 





2 

8 

2 

13 

12 

B 

549. 

Rice 





6 

4 

0 


9 

9 

937 

Bajra 






9 

2 

iG 

7 

3 

f> 39'5 

Jowav 





2 

B 

G 

13 

10 

A 

539-1 

Mai/.o 





0 

8 

9 

15 

G 

G 

C( >4 .9 

Aioong 





3 

8 

11 

18 

5 

0 

514.8 

Urd 





3 

6 

5 

18 

7 

9 

543-5 

Supcai 





10 

8 

8 

65 

9 

11 

622.5 

Gur 





4 

*4 

7 

32 

2 

2 

f> 54-3 

Salt 





2 

7 

5 

3 

A 

2 

132.4 


Note.—P rices are for one maund of 40 seers. 

12, Wages and prices. 

Agricultural wages have not always kept pace with the prices of important 
articles of consumption such as cereals and pulses, which form by far the 
most major items of consumption of agricultural workers. The index numbers 
of prices of cereals and pulses, ranged between 514.8 and 639.5 with 
1938-39 taken as 100, whereas those of wages for ploughing, sowing, weed¬ 
ing and harvesting were only 520.4,460,0, 487.8 and 460.8 respectively 
in the case of men. 

13. Fixation of minimum wages in agricultural and non-agrigultural 

EMPLOYMENTS. 

(i) In Notification No. 19 (22) Lab./52, dated the 17th July, 1952, the 
State Government have published the following draft proposals under clause 
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(b) of sub-section (i) of section 5 of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, for 
fixing minimum rates of wages in respect of agricultural employees : 

(a) Adult male worker . . . Rs. 1-4-0 a day^ 

(b) Adult female worker , . . As. 0-14-0 a day. 

(d) Child worker of or below the age of 15 years . As. o-io-o a day. 

(ii) Minimum wages for textile workers employed in the Maharaja Kishan- 
garh Mills Ltd., Kishangarh, and the Mewar Textile Mills, Bhilwara, were fix¬ 
ed by an aiward notified by the Rajasthan Government in their Order number 
2002, dated the 30th September, 1949. This award fixed Rs. 24 as the 
minimum monthly basic wage for textile workers and provided for dearness 
allowance at a flat rate of Rs. 30 for all workers. The Government of 
Rajasthan in their Notification No. T. P. 121, dated the 5th January, 
1949, fixed daily minimum wages for unskilled workers and for skilled 
workers employed in the mica industry in Mew^ai at As. 13 and Rs. 1-3-0 
respectively inclusive ol dearness allowance. 


14. ‘Begar’ or involuntary labour. 

Several legislative enactments, such as the Hall Rules of the Bundi State, 
the Hali-Gwalan and Mazdooran Rules of the Kotah State, the Manoti and 
Boharghot Rules of the Tonk State, the Bharatpur State Transport Requisi¬ 
tion Act. etc., permitted the compulsory requisition of labour in certain cir¬ 
cumstances. 'There was also discrimination in some cases on grounds of class 
or caste. The State Government have now repealed all such enactments or 
amended them suitably to bring them in conlbrmity with the Indian 
Constitution and the International Labour Organisation Convention on 
Forced Labour. A few instances of begar came to notice during the Agri¬ 
cultural Labour Enquiry but w'ith the repeal or amendment of the legislative 
enactments mentioned above and the education of w'orkers the evil will soon 
disappear completely from the rural <irea. 

15. Imported labour. 

Labour from outside the village was employed on a casual basis during 
the busy season in g of the 37 villages selected for the survey. Of the 9 
villages in which migratory and seasonal labour were employed, 5 were 
in Jaipur- During busy seasons when weeding and harvesting were done, 
w^orkers of the neigh])ouring villages were employed generally at w-^ages 
higher than those paid to local labour. 



CHAPTER 18 


SAURASHTRA 


Introductory. 


The Slate of Saurashtra, which came into existence on the 15th April, 
1948, with the integration of 222 States of Kathiawar area, lies on the west 
coast of India. It includes the following 30 jurisdictional States—Nawanagar, 
Bhavnagar, Porbandar, Dhrangadhra, Morvi, Gondal, Jafrabad, Wankaner, 
Palitana, Dhrol, Limbdi, Rajkot, Wadhwan, Lakhlov, Sayla, Chuda, V"ala, 
Jasdan, Amarnagar (Thana Devli), Vadki, Lathi, Muli, Bajana,Virpur, Maliya, 
Kolda Sangani, Jetpur, Bilkha, Patdi and Khirasra. I’hc Stale is surrounded 
on three sides by the Arabian Sea and the Gulf of Cambay, fourth side being 
the narrow territory between Kutch and Bombay. The surface of the State is 
for the most part undulating wdth low ranges of hills running in all 
directions. The climate is rather dry. There are valuable teak and other 
forest tracts throughout the State. T he soil is mainly kali (bkick) and goradu 
(red). Some of the richest tracts lie along the course of the Bhadar river 
which, rising near Jasdan, flows south-west into the Arabian Sea. The district 
of' Gohilwad has some highly productive lands where excellent fruits and 
vegetables are grown. 

(ii) Though Saurashtra is essentially an agricultural State, industrial 
development has been making rapid progress in recent years. Besides weaving 
and metal works as cottage industries, the State has the following principal 
industries—cotton textiles, cement, ceramics, glass, match, oils, silk and artificial 
silk, soap and sirgar. The State has 13 Scilt works dotted all over the coast, 
10 silicate factories, 2 chemical works manufacturing soda ash, magnesia 
works and a small pearl fishery off the coast of Nawanagar. As regards 
mineral resources, the State is known to contain magnesium chloride, steatite, 
a little gold and building and other stones. 


2. Selection of villages by stratified random sampling. 

Foi administiative purposes, the State has been divided into five 
districts, namely, Halar, Central Saurashtra, Gohilwad, Jhalawad and 
Sorath. On geographical and agronomical considerations twelve villages 
were selected by the process of stratified random sampling from these 
districts for the enquiry. The following statement shows the number of 
villages selected from each district : 


District 


Halar Saurashtra Gohilwad Jhalawad Sorath Total 


Number of villages .1 i 2 4 4 i 
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(i) At the time of the inauguration of the United State in 1948, the 
landholders of Saurashtra were of two classes, viz-, those who had proprie¬ 
tary rights in land known as garasdurs or talukdars^ bhagdarSy rnulgarsias 
and bhqyats, and those who had no proprietary interests in land known 
as Barkhalidars or inarndars, jiwaidarSy dharmaddy kherali grantees, etc. 
T he latter were entitled only to the usufruct of their holdings. The villages 
held by the former were popularly known as khalso villages, while those held 
])y the latter were non-khalsa villages. Of the total number of 4,415 
villages, 1,726 were x\on~khalsa and 2,689 were khalsa. Previously, the 
cultivators were more or less tenants-at-will having no peimanent rights 
or interest in the land. T'he usual mode of realisation of land revenue was 
a share of the crop which varied according to the nature of crops and fertility 
of the soil. Immediately after its constitution, the Saurashtra Government 
proclaimed the abolition of inxoluntary labour, cesses and crop share system 
and conferred occupancy rights on the holders of khalsa lands. In the non- 
khalsa area, a similar Ordinance—the Saurashtra Gharkhed Tenancy Settle¬ 
ment and Agricultural Lands Ordinance (No. XLI)—was piomnlgated in 
July, 1949, regulating the relations between landholders and their tenants. 
It provided for the grant of gharkhed (land for personal cultivation) to some of 
the landholders on a prescribed scale and, at the same time, alfordcd neccssarv 
protection to the tenants by controlling evictions and fixing rent on a reason¬ 
able basis. This Ordinance was not liked either by landholders or l)y tenants; 
by the forrnei mainly l:*ecause it did not allow the gharkhed to all landholders 
and equalised the amount or value of assessment on non-^//«r/:/z<?r/ land to that 
leviable on khalsa land; and by the latter, mainly because it involved evictions 
as a result of the grant of gharkhed. The failure of the gharkhed Ordinance 
led to the appointment of the Agrarian Reforms Gommission which w^as 
required, among other things, to examine the tenancy legislation regulating 
relations between landlords and tenants, the mode of payment of rent, the 
status and security of the tenant, the quantum oi gharkhed to be given to the 
landholders, and the desirability of removing differences between khalsa and 
non-khalsa areas in order to devise a uniform land revenue and land tenure 
system throughout Saurashtra. After going in detail into the agrarian 
conditions prevailing in the State, the Commis.sion recommended, inter alia, 

(a) the immediate abolition of the garasdari and harkhali systems 

with suitable compensation; 

(b) the abolition, without compensation, of all cesses, haks, taxes, etc., 

payable to garasdars; 

{c) the retention by garasdars oigharkhed in their actual cultivation: 

i d) the grant of option for the hereditary cash allowance to be paid by the 
Government to intermediaries such astalukdars who did not enter 
into agreements. As regards Barkhalidars, who had no proprietary 
right in land, the Commission was of the view that their lands 
should revert to the State without compensation. As for inarndars 
and jiwaidarSy they should be paid rehabilitation grant in the form 
of a.ssessment from Government for 9 to 12 years. Institution 
receiving dharmada grants should be handed over to gram panchayats 
to which the Government should pay an equal amount derived 
from grants; 
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(e) abolition of the crop share system; and 

(f) the prevention of the fragmentation of holdings, establishment of a 

land mortgage bank, debt conciliation and other matters relevant 
to the agrarian pattern. 

(ii) In order to implement the recommendations of the Commission, the 

Oovcrnment of Sauiashtra hcive placed on the Statute Book two Acts, viz-, 
the Saurashtra Land Reforms Act, 1951 (Act No. XXV of 1951), and the 
-Saurashtra Barkhali Abolition Act, 1951 (Act No. XXVI of 1951L 7 'hc 
State T.egislative Assemblv have also passed the Saurashtra Estates Acquisition 
Bill, 1951, which, on receiving tlie assent of the President, will be:ome an 
Act. 7 ’he three Acts combined cover all agricultural and non-agricultural 
lands and assets of the garasdars and barkh'iiidars. 7 he Land Rcfoims Act 
deals wnth the agricultural land of all categories of and provides for 

the allotment of land for peisonal cultivation to them, grant of occupancy 
rights to tenants, payment of compensation to garasdars in respect of land 
ovci \\ hich their rights, titles and interests are extinguished and also provides 
for rehabilitation grants to small garasdars. 7 he lands held by barkhalidars 
are to revert to the State without ccanpensation. Provision for the allotment 
of land for personal cultivation and payment of rehabilitation grants has 
been made in the Barkhali Abolition Act. The Bill follow'S the lines of the 
Bombay Talukdari Tenure Abolition Act, 1949. 

(iii) Of the 12 villages suia eyed, six weie ryotwari and the other six zcimin- 
dari villages with a total area of 13G42.5 and 16303.4 acres respectively 
forming 45.6 and 54.4 per cent, of the total. Ivlore than one system of land 
tenure was prevalent in some villages. 


4. Rainfall. 

7 'he rainfall show^s wide variation from year to year. In 1948, which 
w^as a year of scarcity, the rainfall w^as only 8 inches, although the highest 
known in previous years was 35 inches. 7 'he average rainfall in the State 
is 30 inches. 

5. Area, population and oc.gupational classification. 

(i) The State has an area of 21,062 square miles and its population in 
1941 was 3,430,892. The population, according to the 1951 Census, was 
4,137,359 indicating an increase of 20 *6 per cent, during the decade. Of 
the total population, 2,744,198 or 66*3 per cent, was rural and 1,3935^61 or 
33.7 per cent, was urban. The density per square mile in 1951 was 196 4. 


(ii) The two-way distribution of villages according to area and population 
is shown in table 130 (Appendices). In 7 or 58.4 per cent, of the villages 
surveyed the population was less than 501, the average population per village 
being 571. Nine villages or 75 per cent, of the total had an area ol over 1,500 
acres, while the average per village was 2495.5 acres. The average density oi 
population was 146 per square mile. 
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(iii) The following statement shows the distribution of the families surveyed 
in the sample villages according to their main occupation : 


Occupation and status 

Number of 
families 

Percentage 
to total 
number of 
families 

Agricultural owners ..... 

380 

29*4 

Agricultural tenants ..... 

238 

18-4. 

Agricultural workers— 



{a) with land ..... 

13"! 

i-o"l 

{b) without land ..... 

y 204 
*9* J 

(-i5'7 

' 4 ’ 7 j 

I'otal agricultural families 

822 

f>:r5 

Non-agricultural workers .... 

102 

7*9 

Artisans ....... 

103 

8-0 

Traders ....... 

37 

2*8 

Others ....... 

230 

i7'8 

Total non-agricultural families 

472 

36-5 

All families 

1,294 

I(X )*0 


(iv) The total population of the 12 villages inhabited by 1,294 families 
was 6,852 and the average size of a family was 5.3. 


6. Land utilisation and principal crops. 

(i) The total area of Saurashtra according to village records is 13,479,680 
acres. Nearly 20 per cent, of the area, being alienated land, has not been 
surveyed and no statistics pertaining to this area are available. Of the 
remaining 10,700,000 acres, nearly 5,000,000 acres are cultivated. About 
3,400,000 acres are under food grains and the remaining 1,600,000 acresunder 
cash crops. 

(ii) Of a total area of 29945.9 acres in the sample villages, 17987*2 
or 60.1 per cent, was the net area sown. The percentage of iiTigated land to the 
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total was very low, being only 2* i. The following statement shows the culti¬ 
vated, cultivable and uncultivated areas in respect of these villages : 


Details of land utilisation 

Area in acres 

Percentage to 
total area of the 
villages 

(i) Cultivated area: 



Irrigated— 



Single crop ....... 

318-6 

I * i 

More than one crop ...... 

3 f> 3'4 

I -o 

Total 

622-0 

2 - 1 

XJnirrigated— 



Single crop ....... 

>73(>r)’5 

58 - 0 

More than one crop . 



'Fotal 

i736r,r) 

58-0 

Total net area sown 

■ CO 

60-1 

»(ii) Cultivable land excluding area cultivated : 



Current fallow 

1540-2 

5*1 

Cultivable waste 

809 * 5 

2-7 

Total 

2349-70 

7-8 

((iii) Gtiltivable land : 



Forest . ... . 

2275-6 

7-6 

Not available for cultivation .... 

7333’4 

24‘5 

Total 

9609-9 

32-1 

ToJtal area of the villages 

29945*9 

100 0 

Percentage -of cultivated area to total cultivable 

88*4 



area. 


(iii) The distribution of sample villages according to the percentage of 
;arca cultivated to total cultivable area is shown below : Cultivable area 
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here includes (a) the area actually cultivated, (b) cultivable waste, and 
(c) current fallows : 


PtTCt'ntagc of area ciiliivated to total cultivable area 
Less than 50 

and under ....... 

55 and under do . 

()0 and undt'r 1)5 . 

65 and under 75 • 

75 and under 80 ....... 

80 and under 85 . 

85 and under 90 . 

90 and under 95 . 

Between 95 and too . 


Total 


Number ot 
villai^es. 

Ml 

1 

Ml 


Ml 

1 

2 


I 

4 


12 


While 88.4 per cent, of the total cultivable area was under crops, in n> 
or 83.3 per cent, of the villages the percentage of cultivated area was more than 
75; in one villager it was actually 100 per cent. 

(iv^) The main crops gi'ow n in the State arc wheat, hajra, jowar, groundnut 
and cotton, 'Fhe following statement shows the area and yield ol' principal 
crops grown in the State in 1948-49 and 1949-50. 


Area ( in ’000 acres) Yield (in ’000 tons) 

CjY.p ^-.A-^ ^ -A- 





191.8.-49 

1949-50 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Jowar 

• 


Lif).') 

1,784 

50 

90 

Bop a 

• 


• . 

L 973 

54 


Whan 



. . 206 

282 

60 

84 

Gram 



188 

108 

7 

7 

Sugarcane 



14 

10 

16 


Sesamum 



124 

308 

5 

10 

Groundnut . 



501 

719 

62 

i 4 f 

Cotton 



433 

608 

90* 

158*' 


* In thousand bales of 392 lb. each. 

Source:—‘*v\rea and Yield of Principal Crops” ksued by the Directorate of Economic'? 
and Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 
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(v) In the villages selected, hajra and jowar occupied the largest area, 
while cotton and groundnut were next in importance. The following state¬ 
ment gives details of the irrigated and unirrigated area under each crop : 


Area in acres 

Crop , --1 

Irrigated Unirrigated Total 


Jowar 

Bajra 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Sesarnum 

Groundnut 

Paddy 


222 

5055 

3277 


55 ^ 2*7 

5694*5 

172 


172 


2716*7 

2716*7 


^ 32 * 5 

652 ’5 


2173*1 

2173*1 

126*1 

0*6 

126*7 


(vi) Bajra, jowar, groundnut, cotton, sesarnum and wheat liave almost 
the same order of importance in the sample villages as in the State. 

7. Kinds of farm labour and wages. 

Agricultural workers were generally of two kinds, attached and 

casual. While the casual workers w'erc employed on daily wages, the 
attached were employed for a longer period on regular monthly or yearly 
payment. The terms and conditions of employment of attached as well as 
casual workers are described below :— 

(i) Attached workers .—Attached workers were engaged in all tlie 
villages, excepting Zanzaria. In one village—Mohbatpara—there were 
as many as 19 attached agricultural workers, while in the remaining 
II villages the number varied from i to 5. The total number of attached 
agricultural workers in all the villages at the lime of the survey was about 50. 
Only men and children were employed as attached workers. \A’hile men 
performed all the important agricultural operations, the children w ere entrusted 
with such work as looking after cattle, watching the flow- of water in the fields 
and similar operations of a less strenuous nature. The employment was 
generally on a yearly basis. Tw^o children in village Gorkhi, however, were, 
employed on a monthly basis. The conditions of service w ere generally the 
same in all the villages. There was no rigid contract regarding the tenure 
of .service and workers were free to terminate their employment at their wall. 
Similarly, the employer could also discharge them whenever he desired. 
They were not allowed any leave with pay. If, for instance, an attached 
worker wanted leave for a month, he was required to w ork for ( ne month 
more to make up his absence on leave. Loans or wages were not generally 
advanced to attached workers. Nor was it customary to allot rent-free land 
to the workers. Only in one village, w’c., Vavdi, was it reported that an 
attached worker had received 1 o acres of land free of rent from his employer. 
All the workers attached on a yearly basis were supplied wdth free food, clothing 
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footwear, bedding and accommodation. Tn addition, they were given 
annual cash wages. The rate of wages paid in cash varied from village 
to village and from ^vorker to worker. In the case of men, the cash payment 
varied from Rs. 125 per annum in village Corkhi to Rs. 300 per annum 
in village Vansjalia. The cash wages of children varied from Rs. 45 a year 
in Nitli to Rs. 125 a year in Vavdi. The nature of perquisites, 
r./f., food, clothing, footweai and tobacco, was almost the same for all workers. 
In Ambardi Sera, an attached worker gc^t half a rnaund of the main crop 
harv^ested, in addition to his usual wages and perquisites. In village Gorkhi, 
2 children were employed as attaclux! agricultural workers on a monthly basis 
and received Rs. 20 and 25 a month respectively as wages without any 
perquisites. Attached workers worked for longer hours than casual agricul¬ 
tural workers. The hours of work varied with the season and the volume of 
work. 

(ii) Casual aj^riculfural workers. —Men, w^omen and children w-ere all 
employed as casual workers. They were paid daily wages in cash fc>r all 
agricultural f:>perations. Wages in kind were also paid for harvesting and 
threshing. Generally, wages were supplemented by perejuisites in the form 
of meals. There were, however, a few cases of payment in cash without 
perquisites. Piece wages were in vogue for embanking only^, the rate being 
Re. I for constructing a bund of 13.9 cubic feet. Men were employed in all 
the operations, while women were employed only in embanking, transplanting, 
weeding, harvesting and threshing. Children were employed in manuring, 
transplanting, weecling, irrigating, harv^esting and threshing. The average 
number of hours w^orked and rates of daily wages for various types of payment 
in cash or in kind (with or without perquisites) have been shown in tables 
131, 132 and 133 (Appendices) for different agricultural operations for 
men, women and children separately for 1938-39 and 1949-50. The follow¬ 
ing statement show's the average daily wage for some important operations 
and the increase in such wages between 1938-39 and 1949-50 :— 


Cash value of average daily wage 

Operation Year f -^^ 

Men Women Children 


Ploughing . 

• 1938-39 
1949-50 

Sowing 

• 1938-39 
■949-50 

Weeding 

• 1938-39 
■949-50 

Harvesting 

• ■938-39 
■949-50 


066 

I 9 J 

(385-9) 


* * 

010 I 

297 

( 4 ^ 2 . 4 ) 


• • 

046 

I I 5 
(387.0) 

044 

I I 9 
(409.6) 

0211 
0 10 8 

(365.7) 

077 

■ ■S 4 
(386.8) 

071 

I *3 5 

(415-3) 

0 4-8 
0 12 0 
(257. ■) 


Note —Figures within brackets indicate the index numbers of wages with those of 
938-39 as 100. 
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8, Frequency distribution of wage quotations. 

The frequency distribution of wage quotations according to wage groups 
in respect of each agricultural operation is given in tables 134, 135 and 136 
(Appendices). 'Fhe wage group having the largest number of quotations 
was As. 20 to less than As. 22 in case of men and women and As. 
16 to less than As. 18 in case of children. Wages in sowing and harvesting 
were generally higher than in other operations. Sowing was done exclusive¬ 
ly by men because it required special care and was, therefore, paid for at a 
higher rate. 

9. Prices. 

Prices of important commodities figuring in the working class budget 
in nual areas were collected from the markets nearest to the villages select¬ 
ed for the enquiry. The following statement gives the retail prices 
of im])ortant articles of consumption : 



Kfi.ul pn<:< 

\s (])er maum! oi’ 40 s.^rfs) 

(.itMlMl:- '.d;!v 

- 

. -.a . 





Rs. P. 

Rs. A, P. 

W’hrat 

d 7 3 

1712 

(383.2) 

Jowar 

2 I'l 0 

II 14 (J 

(422,2) 

Bqjra 

311 

13 10 7 

Rice 

5 3 

28 14 b 

Mih 

2 If) 

16 If, i' 

Alontl^ 

. . . 4 8 0 

21 7 8 

(477 

Sugar 

. . . 10 II 9 

34 15 9 
(328.1) 


Noie.— rigurcs within brackets denote the index nuinbcrs of prices with tliose of 
as 100 

10. Imported labour. 

It was reported that outside labour was employed in 6 of the 12 selected 
villages. The reason for employing outside labour in these villages was 
mainly scarcity of local labour, particularly during the busy seasons. No 
preferential treatment was accorded to outside labour, however. 

11. Fixation of minimum wages in non-agricultural employment. 

Minimum wages have not been statutorily fixed in Saurashtra, but two 
Committees have recommended certain minimum wages in respect of muni¬ 
cipal sweepers and cotton textile mills. These are :— 

(i) Sweepers of Borough and City Municipalities should be allowed 
a salary in the scale of Rs. 22—i /3—25 a month and sweepers of District Muni- 
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cipalities Rs. 17—1/2—22 a month. In addition, Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 a month should 
be paid to those whose duties were strenuous. Men and women should be paid 
the same salary. The Borough Municipality should provide for every male wor¬ 
ker yearly, free of charge, 2 caps, 2 half shirts and 2 knickers and every female 
worker yearly with 2 blouses, 2 skirts and 2 sarees. C4ity and Distri( 1 Munici¬ 
palities should provide workers with the above clothing, if fmanccs permit. 
Women Harijan workers employed by Municipalities should he allowed mater¬ 
nity leave according to rules applic«able to factories. Municipal Harijan workers 
will work for 8 ht>urs a day, on \veek days and 4 hours on Sundays. Days 
which arc declared as holidays for other municipal serv’ants w ill be half work¬ 
ing days for Municipal Harijan workers. 'Tliree Borough Municipalities in 
Saurashtra, Rajkot, Bhavnagar and Jamnagar, have so far accepted the 
recommendations c)f the Clommittee. 

(ii) Colton le.Ktile workers ,—The Saurashtra Textile Labour Investigation 
Committee recommended that a minimum wage f)i‘ Rs. 2 j. a month of 26 
w^orking days should be paid to the workers of the cotton textile mills. Only 
.a few mills have accepted the recommendation so far. 



CHAPTER 19 

TR AVAN CORE-COCHIN 


Introductory. 

The Union of Travancore and Cochin, su])se(iucntly called the 'f ravan- 
corc-Cochin vStatc, was inaugurated on the 2nd .July, 1949. It I'orrns the 
southern-most State of the Indian Union and occupies the south-w est ])oiTion 
of the Peninsula. It is like a vast amphitheatre, the land rising tier ii{>on 
tier, the lop terrace skirting the Sahyadri at a height ol'ovcr 8,000 I'ect above 
sea level. The ^'Vestern Chats form a continuous mountain chain of 
varying altitude from nortli to south isolating Iravancorc from the rest ol' 
India, conferring a distinctiveness on its history and culture. The State is 
bounded i)y Malabar and Ck>iinbatore districts on the north, by JlruneKeli, 
Ramanathapurani, Malhurai and Coimbatore on the east and by the Arabian 
Sea on the west and the south. From the mountain heights, the country 
undulates to the west ox er hills of diverse vegetation till it reaches the cultivated 
plains which skirt tlic backwaters ol* the Arabian Sea. 

(ii) Extensive tea and cardamom plantations have sprung up on most of 
the higher elevations; pepper, rubber, ginger and turmerir flourish on the 
lesser uplands, and in both regions there are reserved foi*csts yielding valuable 
timber. I'herc are stretches of paddy cadtivation terraced along the valleys. 
Exlcnsi\'e paddy hclds delight the eye in the irrigated areas towards the south 
and in the backwater reclamations in the north. A large number of the 
paddy fields lie in the Trivandrum district \Ahich is called the granary of 
Travancore. Among the irnytorlant agricultural products grown in the 
State arc rice, lafiioea, hbi es, beans, gram, pepper, rubber, ginger, turmeric, 
tea, and cardamom, d here are also to be found dense coconut plantations, 
together with 1‘ruit trees such as arecanut, tamarind, cashew and mango. 
I’he ibrests are well-wooded with teak, ebony, black-wood, rose-wood, jack 
and anjili. I'he fauna consist of the elephant, bison, bear, the sambur and a 
variety oi' small game. 

(iii) Industrially the Slate is well advanced. 'Tbere arc many big and 
small industries. In l'ravanc:ore there are factories for the manufacture of 
porcelain and electric goods, crockery, fancy articles and sanitary equipmenls 
such as drainage pipes, sugar and chemicals for the manufacture of sugar and 
260 varieties of pharmaceutical products. There are also rubber, aluminium, 
glass and plywood faetf)ries. All these factories are driven by cheap power 
obtained from the Pallivasal Hydro-electric Works. The State also produces 
refined salt and is able to export salt after meeting its requirements. Cochin 
is also well advanced industrially. There are about iio different kinds of 
factories to be found there. Cochin also has a magnificent harbour Avhich 
is expected to develop into one of the major ports of India. 

2. Zoning and selection of villages, 

(i) For the purposes of the agricultural labour enquiry, the State was divided, 
in consultation with the State Government, into three areas, Highland, 

Midland and Lowland and twelve villages were selected by stratified 
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random sampling. Cochin was treated as a separate zone and four villages 
were selected in it. The highland region is covered ^vith forests, presenting 
an exuberant variety of . tropical vegetation. Of an area of 3,566 square 
miles, only 496 square miles were actually under cultivation. The 
major part of this area is under tea, coffee and cardamom. The high¬ 
land region, which in point of area ranks first, has the lowest population. 
To the west of the highland region lie the rich rice fields ^vith coconut groves 
scattered about forming the midland region and appearing as one long 
green belt. It occupies more than a tliird of the Travancore State with an 
area of 2,722 square miles. A temperate and bracing climate with heavy rainfall 
has made this region densely populated. To the west of the green belt lies 
the sandy belt forming the lowland (coastal) region 'with an area of 1,375 
square miles. The alluvial silt brought down l)y the rivers from rich mountains 
has made the lowland area immensely fertile. The sandy coast in this region is 
very well suited for coconuts. The fishermen live along this narrow belt. Cochin 
has an area of 1,480 scpiare miles. Of this, about 480 square miles form reserve 
forests and 1,000 square miles plain country. As in the case of Travancore, 
Cochin also can be broadly divided into three distinct regions, namely, tlie 
Uplands, the Plains and the Seaboard or Sandy tract. The two main t)pes 
of' soil in Cochin arc ferruginous and arenaceous. The sandy coast is best 
suited for the cultivation of the coconut palm. In certain parts of Chittoor 
taluq, there is a kind of soil known as black-cotton soil. I’he climate of 
Cochin is bracing and there are no extremes of* temperature. 

(ii) For purposes of administration the State of Travancore-Cochin has 
been divided into four districts, 'rrivandium, Qiiilon, Kottayarn and 
Trichuf. The number of villages selected for the enquir)' from each district is 
furnished below : 


District Nunibrr of villages 

selected 

Trivandrum ......... 5 

Quilon .......... 4 

Kottayarn ......... 3 

Trichur .......... 4 

Total . 16 


3. Area, population and occupation. 

(i) The State has an area of 9,155 square miles and had a population of 
7,492, 893 in 19 ; the population according to the 1951 Census was 9,280,425, 
indicating an increase of 23 • 9 per cent, during the decade. Of the total 
population, 7,792,133 or 84*0 per cent, was rural and 1,488,292 or 16.0 per 
cent, was urban. The density per square mile in 1951 was 1013 -7. 

(ii) Table 137 (Appendices) shows the distribution of sample villages accord¬ 
ing to area and population. The average population per village was 2,050 
with an area of 1365.93 acres and density of population of 960.5 per square 
mile. Of the 16 villages selected for the enquiry, the population in 10 was 
above 1,000. Of these 10 villages, 3 had a population ranging between 2,001 
and 3,000, two between 3,001 and 4,000 and two above 4,000. 
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(iii) The occupalioiia] distribution of the 6,071 families livini^ in the 


\ ilJages, where tia* Aiii'ic uliural Labour 
I’.elow : 

aijJ .‘.Litus 

*\wi'iv isIj u;al owix’vs 
Avrrii ulujral U'njjulii 
A^r ic; 1 1 rural w(jrk< -is — 

(i) wiiluuit laiKi 

(ii) with laiiv.i .... 

I’otal asxrici.'hui;:! lanifiii 

Non-agricuhural \vorkr?ri 

Artkaiw 

Traders 

vJthcrs 


Empiiry was c:o?idut ted is indu e.led 



Pf'iccnlagf 
to total 

iuunb. r of fhi;^ 


20. G 

:)6f> 

9 o 

% 

CO 

V32.8 
in-J J 


‘i-6 

14.4 

246 

0-7 

61G 

in.‘J. 


7.0 


Total non-agricuUural families . 37.3 


Ai.i. F.VMHJEs . <1,^71 iOO.r) 

(iv) Of 1,253 ^^tmilies of agricultural owners, 48 or 3.8 per cent, were non¬ 
cultivating, 1,173 or 93.6 per cent, cultivating and 32 or 2.6 per cent, partly 
cultivating and partly non-cultivating owners. Almost all the agricultural 
tenants cultivated their lands. The percentage of families of landless workers 10 
the total number of families of agricultural workers was 53.9. The total 
number of persons living in the sample villages was 32,801 and the 
average size of a family was 5.4. 

4 . Land tenure. 

(i) Until recently there was no uniformity in the rate of tax on 
lands. A thorough change has been brought about, how^ever, by the 
introduction of the Land Tax Proclamation of 1121 M. E. (1945-46). 
'Pherc is now a uniform assessment based on the extent of the land. In 
Cochin, a modified system of ryotwari settlement on the well known half-net 
principle exists. Occupied lands are broadly divided into puravaka 
jenmom^ in which proprietary right in the soil belongs to private individuals 
from ancient times, and Pandaravaka verum patiam^ wherein the right vests in 
the Government. 
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(ii) All the 16 villages surveyed had the ryotwari tenure and their total 
area Wcis 21854.90 acres. 

5. Rainfall and irrigation. 

(i) Travancore-Cochin receives a share of the south-west and north-east 
monsoons, tlie former in larger measure than the latter. Rainfall is generally 
heavy in the months of june, July and August. It exhiljits wide fluctuations in 
Travancore and varies from 60 to 130 inches. The average rainfall in 
Cochin is 117 inches and in Travancore loi inches. 


(ii) In Travancore, agriculture is mainly dependent on rainfall. The 
natural resources are supplemented, however, by major and minor irrigation 
schemes undertaken by the State Government, of which the Kodayar project 
is a major irrigation work in the State. In Cochin, the chief sources of irriga¬ 
tion are Go\’ernment canals, private canals, tanks and wells. The areas 
irrigated in the State in 1948-49 according to the sources of irrigation are 
shown below' : 


fin thousand acres] 


Net arc‘a irrigated by 


Canals 


'I'anks 


Wrlh Oilv/rs 'I'oial 


(ioN crnnu r.t iVi\ntc 


G8 


27 41;^ 


6. Land utilisation. 

(i) The area of Trav^ancore-Cochin is 5,350,000 acres. Of this, 1,542,000 
acres or 28.8 per cent, are occupied by forests, 482,000 acres or 9. o per cent, 
are not available for cultivation, 429,000 or 8.0 per cent, are uncultivated 
lands excluding current fallows and 68,000 acres or i. 3 per cent, are fallow' 
land. The net area sowm w'as 2,829,000 acres forming 52.9 per cent, of the 
total area. The total net irrigated area of 940,000 acres fonned 33.2 per cent, 
of the total net area sowm. 


(ii) The net area sown in the sample villages was 12320. ii acres or 56.4 
per cent, of tlie total area. The corresponding percentage for the whole State 
is 52.9. The irrigated area in the villages surveyed was 4205.07 acres or 
34.1 per cent, of the net area sown, the percentage being 33.2 for the State. 
The break up of land into cultivated, cultivable and uncultivable areas and 
other details pertaining to land utilisation are included in table 138 
(Appendices). 
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(ill) The following statement of the distribution of villages according to 
percentage of area cultivated to total cultivable area shows that in most 
villages tliere is very little scope for bringing more land under the plough. 


Percfnla^f of area cultivated to total cultivable area* 

tJndec , 

25 and undtT 30 
30 and under 50 
50 and under 55 
53 and under G5 
G5 and und(‘r 70 
70 and under 75 
7f) and under tin 
Ho and under G', 

8f) and under . 

yo and under <^5 
f)f» and untler too 


Number of 
villages 

m 

1 

M 

1 

Mi 

I 

m 

I 

■i 

I 

I 


Total 


16 


* 'J'otal cultivable area here includes (i) the area actually cultivated, (ii) cuiliv'abic wastes^, 
and (iii) current fallows. 

7. PKfNCIi^AL CROPS. 

(j) The atca and yield of four principal cr<*ps for tlic years I‘'mB- 49 
and i()49-')0 are stated below. Apart from these crops, coC(>rtut grow a over 
iirarlv ()oG,ooo at res. fntits and vegetables oct iipN ing acres, coiidi- 

riKaits and s])ii es raised over i(>3,000 acres, lea planted ovci 91,(too acres and. 
coflee O', er (1,000 acres are inij>ortaiit agricultural products in the State : 


Crop 


Area (in acre^ Yield (in 1000 ton?.) 


1948-49 tap; -31, lydb-pJ 


Rice 

Ragi 

Small millets 
Groundnut 


822 

G 

*9 


1,039 
6 
24 


250 

2 

3 


♦Not available for 1948-49. 

(ii) Of the total net area sown in the sample villages (12,320 acres 
paddy occupied 4,688 acres or 38.1 per cent. The corresponding percentage for 
the whole State was 29.1. Tapioca and coconut were next in importance in 
the villages under enquiry. The following statement shows the aiea under live 
different crops raised in these villages : 
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Black gram 
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8. Kinds of farm labour and conditions of employment. 

Agricultural labour was of two kinds—attached and casual. Attached 
agricultural workers were employed for a longer period on regular monthly or 
amiual payment and were not allowed to work under any person other than 
their employers. Casual workers, on the other hand, were paid daily wages 
and w^ere at liberty to w'ork anywhere. 

(i) An ached Workers, —Attached w'orkers were found in 7 villages in Travan- 
core and in all the 4 villages of Cochin. Men, women and children were 
all employed as attached workers. They w^cre employed either on a monthly or 
on an annual basis. In village Tholichal there were two male workers ^vho 
had agreed to work on hereditary basis. No advances of wages w^ere made to 
the workers. The condition generally was that the employer fed, clothed 
and provided shelter to the attached worker, and in addition, the attached 

orker received a rupee or tw’o every month for bidis and pan. In villages 
Azhoor, Melukavu and Vivattam an attached w^orker was allowed a piece 
of land by the employer and he enjoyed the produce from such land. In vil¬ 
lage Chengallur men received Rs. 6 to Rs. 15, women Rs. 4 to Rs. 8 and child¬ 
ren Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 6 as wages each month. In addition they were 
given kanji (gruel) worth As. 4 in the morning and meals (one at noon and one 
in the night) w’orth As. 10. On an average, the annual value of clotliing 
supplied was Rs. 6 for a nlale and Rs. 3 for a female or child wT)rkcr. 
In village Puzhikol attached wwkers w'ere employed only for domestic work 
When the worker was asked to do agricultural wx)rk, he was given extra 
payment. In village Kayradi, paddy was given on loan to attached w'orkers 
whenev^er they needed it for special occasions such as feasts and marriages ; the 
loans were reem^ered in instalments. In many cases the workers lived in the 
compound of the employer in huts free of rent. 

(ii) No hours of w ork were prescribed. The attached tvoikere in most 
cases Avorked from morning till night and did all kinds of domestic and agricul¬ 
tural w^ork. 

(iii) Tripartite agreenients regarding wages of attached workers .— 
Several instances of tripartite agreements regarding wage rates and 
conditions of employment of attached workers, customarily known as panijals, 
came to light. At a conference of representatives of landholders and agricultural 
workers convened by the l..abour Commissioner or\ the 30th September, 
1946, at Alleppey, it was decided that the Paniyal should work for not less 
than 120 days a year. The paniyal is a permanent worker employed in paddy 
cultivation on a yearly contract which may be verbal or written. Usually 
a man and w^oman form the labour unit and the daily wages paid to them arc 
often lower than the current market rates. They arc, how^ever, allowed 
perquisites, the quanta of which arc determined by tripartite agreement. The 
scheduled daily wage fixed for the paniyal was one coaly para of cereals equi¬ 
valent to 13-1/8 standard seers. The work corinccted with sowing, known in 
popular parlance as vithuvake was paid for at six cooly paras per head. The 
customary payment during harvesting was made in mat containers consisting 
of paddy, after the workers duly filled in these containers w^ith paddy and show^ed 
them to the employers, the latter removed some sheaves and left the rest. 
Such payments were made to permanent workers three to five times 
in a year. As neither the employer nor the w^orker was sure of the exact yield 
accruing from such payment, the quanta of wages in kind w ere fixed by agree¬ 
ment and payment made in winnowed paddy. 'Fhe rate fixed for one 
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vilatheerpu was seven cooly paras and for three, a paniyaJ received 21 coolyr 
paras. The payment customarily made to the paniyal for supervising threshing 
was known as kutlatheerpu or payment by basket. Baskets are used for measuring 
unclean paddy after threshing. The woj-ker was given some unclean paddy in 
such one, and ^vhcn he placed the filled l)asket before the employer, the latter 
removed some quantity, the balance being left to the paniyal. To avoid arbit¬ 
rary payments, the amount of such customary payment has been fixed at 
seven cooly paras per head. Payment made in paddy sheaves for watching 
the crop from sowing up to harvesting known as kavalakatfa, was made 
after harx esting. The quantity fixed for this payment was eiglit cooly paras 
per head. Pacldy sheaves have to be arranged on raised ground before 
threshing. Before this vvTjrk commenced, it was customar>’ to place two large 
sheaves at the south-west corner of the threshing floor, of which 
the paniyal got one. This customary payment known as kadumatiuka 
has been commuted into one cooly para for one worker only. The 
permanent workers measure threshed paddy to pay the share of the harvest¬ 
ers, and every eleventli measure is considered to be the harvester’s share 
of wages. Before payment is made a small quantity is taken (rom the 
measure; similarly a larger quantity is taken from the unmeasured paddy, 
the grain thus removed being added to the owner’s portion. 'I he usual 
undei'slanding w as that the paniyal would be allow ed one-elev-enth of the paddy 
so collected from grain payments made to harvesters, the unmeasured 
paddy remaining w ith the owner. It was usual to measure the paddy collect¬ 
ed and pay one-eleventh of this to the paniyals in equal shares. Since this 
was a complicated process, the payment towards what is know n as kuthiipathani 
is now^ fixed by agreement at half a cooly para per head for each day of measure¬ 
ment. 'The wage for measuring threshed paddy is known as aAlakkida, 
and Is fixed at one cooly para per head for each day of measurement. The above 
wage rates for different agricultural operations apply to paddy fields in the 
bac'kwaters known as kayal fields. The w'age rate for w'et fields, i.e.^punja fields of 
thirty acres and abox e is 75 per cent, of the rates fixed for kayal fields. These 
rates cio not ap}.)l\' to piirija fields of less than 30 acies. The daily meals supplied 
to di paniyal are evaluated at i 1/4 standard edangalies"^' of ]iaddy per head 
and are allowed to be deducted from wages. It has also Ix'cn laid dowm in 
the agreement tlial during the busy months oi'Vriscingorn (November-December), 
Dhanu (December-January) and Makararn (January-February), the paniyat 
should w^ork for not less than 61 days, li is obligator} on the part of the 
agriculturists to provide work for the paniyal on all days on wdiich he presents 
himself for w ork, and they are required to endoise the Attendance Register 
kept 1 )}' the worker. Another tripartite Conferenc e held on the 23rd February, 
1948, at Alleppey fixed wage rates for agricultural workers engaged in har¬ 
vesting paddy in the Kuttanad area, with a view to eliminating friction bet¬ 
ween agricultural employers and their workers. It was attended by five repre¬ 
sentatives each of the emplo}-ers and workeis and two representatives of the State 
Government. Resolutions were passed that workers employed in harvesting and 
threshing should ])e paid one-eleventh of the paddy harvested as paiham 
tow’ards their wages and that the minimum wage for 3 days reaping should be 
one theerpiikatta^. It was further decided to take steps to constitute an Industrial 
Relations Committee consisting of five representatives each of the employers 
and wT>rkers and two representatives of the State Government for ensuring 
harmonious relations betw een agricultural workers and their employers. 

* Trn standard cdan^alm are equal to one standard para. One standard para Is- 
equal to 15 wrf. 

t Usually one theerpukntta would contain about 3/10 to 2/5 of a standard para of paddy. 
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(iv) Casual workers ^—Men were engaged for all operations except 
weeding. Women were engaged for harrowing, manuring, sowing, trans- 
planting, weeding, irrigating, harvesting and threshing, and children for all 
operations except irrigating. The hours of work varied from 6 to 9 for 
men, women and children according to the naturt', of operations. Broadly 
speaking, hours of work were less (by about an hour or so) when wages 
were paid without perquisites. Wage rates were gcnei ally different for men, 
women and children and for different kinds of work. 'The method of payment 
also varied from \dllage tf) village. It was customary to allow perquisites in the 
form of kanji (gruel) and tapioca in the morning, or a mid-day meal, in addi- 
tion to the daily wage. I’he average cash value of such perquisites was As. 6 
a day. Piece wages were current for almost all operations, (renerally, 
ploughing and sowing were paid for at time rates and harvesting and 
transplanting at piece rates. In the latter case, the worker got portion 
of the produce reaped and threshed. 1 he average number ol hours 
worked and rates of wages for various types of payments for men, Avomen 
and children in the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 are given in tables 139, 140 
and 141 (Appendices). The following summary tables show the cash value 
ol the average daily wage in four major agricultural operations. The 
cash value of ^vages in kind and of perc|uisites supplied as part of the 
daily wage, the average number of units worked in one day by a w^orkcr 
engaged on piece wages and the relative importance of wage quotations 
reported for each type of payment have been taken into account in 
computing the cash value of the av^erage daily wage: 


Zone 


Year 


(a) Plnughinfi — 


t>ash valiK* ofavt'iaso daily 


Men \'nint'ii Clliildmi 

its. V. l^s. A. W Rs. A V. 


Travanc<jrc 


072 

I 1 6 

(244.2) 



Cochin 


046 




1949-50 

I (i 6 

(500.0) 



Sl'ATE 


0 6 9 




1949 y > 

I 14 10 

(456,8) 



(b) Soiv'ir\ci--- 

Tiavancorc . 

1938-^*9 

058 

032 

0 2 3 


19411-50 

1 8 7 

( 433 - 8 ) 

0 15 7 

(492.1) 

080 

( 355 - 6 ) 

Cochin 


053 

0 4 I 

0 ro 0 



1 3 7 

( 373 - 0 ) 

I 0 0 

(39*- 8 ) 


STATE . 

‘ 193^-39 

057 

0 3 5 

023 


1949-50 

I 7 6 

(420.9) 

0 r5 6 
( 453 - 8 ) 

094 

( 453 - 8 ) 
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Casli value ol'average daily wage 


Zone 

1 frar 



Women 

Cliildren 



R.s. A. 

W 

R.s. A. P. 

Rs. A. 1 >. 

( c) Tramplantinu ^— 






Travancore .... 


n 4 

0 

0 3 9 

037 



I 4 

0 

I I 3 

0 10 0 



(500 

.0) 

(480.0) 

{ 27 ')->) 

Cochin 




0 3 7 



Hqo-f.o 



0 1 2 b 

0 9 9 





• 8>) 


STATE 


0 4 

0 

0 3 t> 

0 3 7 



* 4 

0 

I 0 1 

0 9 11 


'500. 

c^) 

(43b.fi) 

(27b.7) 

{d) Harvesting — 






Travancore . 


0 5 

2 

0 3 8 

027 



1 

fl 

1 7 11 

* A- 3 


(704. 

tn 

(fin-*. 3 ) 

( 7 fi 3 - 9 ) 

tZichin 

*938-39 

3 

0 

0 2 9 

0 I 7 


* 949 'r)<'> 



I fi h 

I 0 0 




(8'2.J . 2 ) 

(1010.5) 

STATE ... 

1938.-39 

0 4 

♦> 

0 3 1 

0 2 5 


19.19-50 

•2 4, 

5 

1 10 8 

I 13 11 



(H09. 

3.) 

'884.8) 

(82*4.1/ 

Non-’.. — I'igiiros wiihin brae 

k-rts d ’Don* 

in. lex numbers > 

o\ vva.i 

^es wiiii thost; 

of 19 

as 100. 






9. FRF.qUKNCY DISTRlFUrnON 

OF WACiE 

(XJOl ATIONS 

AND 

LOW WAOK 

. AKFA.S. 


(i) Tables 142, 143 and 144 (AjDpendiccs) show the nuinbei oi 

quotations fallinjj;’ in difterent wage groups. I'he most romnion \vage gioii].) 
for men was As. 20 to less than As. 24 though a few villages rc})oited 
wages whicli were still lower. For female workers most quotations 
fell in the two wage groups of ‘As. 14 to less than As. 16’ and ‘As. ib to 
less than As. 18’. In respect of ( hildren, the most frequent wage group 
was ‘As. 10 to less than As. 12’. Harvesting was usually }>aid Ibr at higlicr 
rates but wages in other operations were mostly confined to the groups 
mentioned a})ove. 

(ii) Wages in some villages were lowei by abemt one-lliird than the average 
for the whole State, In order to ihcilitatc the location of low wage pockets 
a list of such villages where the wages were low is given below : 

Village’: 'I’uiuk District 


Clienchorimuri 

Pe^nnukaravadaku 

Keezhantur 

Oh.“tigaIIur 

Elanad 


Trivandrum 

Thiruvclla 

Devicotain 

Mukundapuranri 

Talappelly 


’JVivandrum 
Quiloti 
Koltayam 
"J richur 
Do. 
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10. Pricjls. 

Details of wholesale and retail prices ol'various articles ol corisutnption 
were collected by the Held staff Iroin the markets nearest to the villages 
surveyed. 'I’hc average retail prices of some important corninodilief; lor the 
years and 1940-50 are show n below : 


Comiriodity 


A\ f-njor 


rriiiil pri'. i' jx-r innmd 
<>! .]o S/rn 




> 




Ric:(' 

Paddy 

Groc'll gram 

Coconut 

'i'apioca 

CJ-.illics 

Sugar 

Cur 

Salt 


IG. A. P. 
3 ^5 a 

('} j 

G G :> 

I 1: j I 

1 o y, 

j(» 10 ;; 

9 h 7 
7 3 ii 

2 5 4 


Rs. A. V. 


33 1 1 7 

(f!;;0. (j I 
!(,: O ;• 

< 790. 5 ' 
33 o 

I() <; 7 

11047 . ; P 

3 I'» 2 

(33-^-r, 

»:)5 15 1'^ 

(937-p" 

4- 5 o 

(449 d>' 
49 } 7 

( 6 ^ 4 . 7 - 

G c, 7 
(2G2. 3 ; 


Noti*.—F igures within brackets denote the index numbers of prices with ihcxse of 
1938-39 as 100. 


11. Wages and prices. 

A comparison between the increase in wages on the one hand and prices 
on the other shows that during the last decade or so, agricultural wages 
have lagged behind the prices of the ai tides which figure most pro¬ 
minently in the family budget of the working class. The price of rice, 
the staple food in the State, has gone up 8.50 times but the increase 
in wages during the same period has been far less. Wages for ploughing 
and sowing, which are strenuous operations, have gone up only 4.5 times. It 
is only in harvesting that wages appear to have kept pace with the prices. 
All other agricultural operations are paid for at rates which bear no 
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relation lo the striking increase in the prices of paddy, gram, coconut, chillies 
and gur. I’he index number lor cocoiuit was 1047.3 over that of 1938-39. 

12. The Agrarian Problem Enq^tjiry Commiitee. 

rhe econf)mic position of agricultural classes in Cochin was investigated 
into in great detail, and a report sulnnittcd by the Committee constituted 
by the State Covernment even lieforc the merger with Travancore. This 
Committee was appointed by the then Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Ck.)chin to considei the economic condition of agriculturists 
and suggest the steps which the Government might take to assist agricul¬ 
turists so that the industry might liecome a worth while prol'es^^ion. Phe 
Report of the Committee, which v.as published in 1949 contains important 
recommedations in respect of agritailtiiral labour. P'he Director of Agri¬ 
culture who gave evidenc e before the Committee said that ‘at the prev ailing 
price levels the present wages of farm labour are insullicient to meet his Ibod 
and clothing needs'. I’he number of days when agricultural labour was 
unable to hnd woik was estimated by the Committee as ranging between 120 
and 200 da\'s. It is reported that the harvest wages in September and 
January were usually sufficient t(» maintain the workers lor an additional 
month or two. CkimiiKaiting on this, the Report says : 

“It is in these seasons of partial employment or unemployment that the 
physiological capac ity of the human body to surprisingly survive 
on small quantities of cereal Ibods be(‘omes glaringly noticeable. 
The labourer like his cattle in days of no work maintained himself 
on cheaper and j)oorer food than on days of work.” 

Most of the conclusions reacliecl by the Committee relate to tlie extent of 
■employment and standard of living agricultural workers, 'i'licse qufstjf.>ns 
fall within the scope of the C»encral Family and the Intensive Family Survey 
and will be dealt with in greatei- detail when the materials collected in the 
second and third stages of the jaesent (mquiry are discussed. It is sufficient 
heic to mention the following recommendations of the Committee with 
regal cl to agricultural workers: 


(i) The Report emphasizes that unduly long hours and low wages have 
been the main c ause of inefficiency and unless some ameliorative measures are 
taken, the growing sense oi -rustration and fatalism in this class will })e a 
disturbing factor in the rural economy. 

;ji) Considering the backward condition of the rural population the 
Committee has recommended State intervention in tlie matter of fixation 
of wage rates aiid insj .ection of tJie working of the Ar;t fixing such rates. 

(iii) The Committee has stressed the need of adopting measures of social 
welfare, viz., general and agricultural education, provision for cancelling 
irrepayable clt*bts, an overall service agency to supply articles of domestic 
consumption and to engage the agricultural worker in useful occupation 
vvhen he is unemployed, housing and medical relief, prohibiting labour of 
women and old persons in strenuous operations and provision of employment 
ofTi es in rural areas. 



CHAPTER 20 


AJMER 


InTRODI’CIORY. 


Ajmer, which is entirely enclosed by Rajasthan, lies bet\secn 25 24* 
and 2(y’42' North and 73'^45' and 75“'24' East. Prior to 193B, the State 
■consisted of two small separate districts, Ajincr and Mervvara. Ihe former had 
one tehsily namely, Ajmer and the latter had two tchsih, Beaw ar and d'odgarh. In 
1938, 119 villages belonging to Mewar oi- Udaipur State and Marwar or Jodl*pur 
State, which had till then been included in tiic Merwara District, were ceded 
back by the British (io\ eminent. I'his reduced the size of the Meiwara 
District. Ajmer was then foimetl intc.' one district with two tehsiLs^ Ajmer 
and Beawar. The Stale is liounded on the north by Jodhpur and Kishengarh, 
on the east by Kishengarl) and Jaipur, on the south l)y Udaipur and on the 
w^est by Jodhpur. 

(ii) The Aravalli range separates the plains of Marwar from the tal)le-land 
of Mewar. Tehsil Ajmer is a large open plain, very sandy in parts, and inter¬ 
spersed with low hills whereas Beawar tehsil is studded with rocky outcrops 
and is flanked by a range of hills rising sometimt‘s to 3,000 feet. Besides the 
Fort of Taragarh rising to a height of 2,855 ft. abov(‘ sea-level and the A'agpahar 
or ‘Serpient hill’ th(‘ plateau on whose centre stands the city of Ajmer marks 
the highest point in the surrounding jflains. I'he climate is healthy. In 
il'ie summer it is dry and hot; in the wdnter cold and bracing, especially in 
December, January and PVbruary. 'Fhe lainy season is pleasant wiien the 
arid plains and rocky hills are transformed by a covering of green vegetation. 

(iii) Agricultural conditions in Ajmer are generally precarious. The 
soil is mostly shallows It is composed of a natural mixture of one-tliird of 
stiff yellow loam and two-thirds sand consisting of disintegrated mica-schist 
and felspar. Alluvial soil is found only in the beds of tanks and clay is rare, 
Carbonate cT lime is common in certain areas. Fhe Pushkar valley contains 
deposits of rich soil. 

('iv) Asbestos and mica have been found both in Ajmer and in Merwara 
and garnets in Ajmer. Mica excavation is in progress on a fair scale, and 
its demand having increased in recent years, the industry is now flourising. 
Stone products abound and marbles of various colours are quarried in the 
vicinity of Ajmer. Nayanagar, a big industrial centre, has three cotton 
textile mills, one small scale hosiery, one bobbin and shuttle, and some ginning 
and pressing factories. I'he town of Nayanagar is a big trading crenire, 
being one of the important assembling markets in India for \vool w'hich flows 
to it from almost all parts of Rajasthan. The factories employ three to four 
thousand workers, the number increasing in spring and summer when the 
ginning is in full swing. The textile mills turn out coarse cloth, a large 
quantity of which is exported to various parts of India. There is no cottage in¬ 
dustry commanding external importance. The crude cotton handlooms turn out 
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very coarse cloth made from rough thread and used largely by the villagers. 
Bracelets of ivory and lac are also manufactured. The turncis of Ajmer 
make combs and rosaries of sandalwood while carpets and rugs of handsome 
design are manufactured in the Ajmer jail. Iron, brass and copper work 
and pottery have also some slight importance. 

(v) Ajmer is a land of fairs, the most important being the f/rr of Khw^aja 
Moinuddin Chishty Sahib. Next in importance is the lair held at Pushkar 
lake, seven miles from Ajmer. In particular, cattle trade is brisk on these 
occasions. 

2, Selkc'J’ion of villacjes. 

In consultation with the Chief Commissioner, nine villages were 
selected for this enquiry on the basis of random sampling from the Census. 
\"i 1 lage Directory. 

3. Land tfnurf. 

(i) Of the total area of 2,425 square miles, about 1,281 square miles are 
held by istimrardars whose ancestors had originally acquired land under 
obligation of military services. Jagirdars are in proprietary possession of an 
area of 235 square miles, 133 scpiare miles are forest areas and the balance ol 
77!) square milc.s formed the kfialsa area administered by Government. 

(ii) The distribution of villages surveyed according to la.nd tenuie i;> 
given in the following table : 



Land Tenure 

Number of 
villages 

F('rceniage 

distribution 

Area 

(acres; 

Percentage 

distribution 

Ryotwari 


5 

55-6 

12230.0 

36.6 

Istimrari 


4 

44.4 

21 iGi ,2 

63 -4 


Total 9 100.0 3:r>9^E2 100.0 


4. Rainfall. 

Ajmer lies on the border of the arid zone of Rajasthan, outside the 
full influence of the monsoon, and rainfall is therefore very scanty and pre¬ 
carious. The State is peculiarly exposed to drought and a treble famine 
of grass, grain and water known locally as irikal. The monsoon fre¬ 
quently commences late. The average annual rainfall during the last 34 
years was 19.45 inches. It varies from tehsil to tehsil; the rainfall in the 
southern part of Beawar tehsil is more than in the northern part of tehsil 
Ajmer. The average annual rainfall during the last 34 years was 18.67 
inches in tehsil Ajmer and 20.3 inches in tehsil Beawar. 
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5. Area, pop\ji.ation and occupational classification. 

(i) The State has an area of 2,425 square miles and had a population 
of 588,960 in 1941. The population according to the 1951 Census was ^3*372 
indicating an increase of 17.7 percent, during the decade. Of the total 
population, 393,608 or 57. i per cent, was rural and 297,764 or 42.9 per cent, 
was urban. The density per square mile in 1951 was 285 9. 

(ii) I’he distribution of sample villages according to area and population 
is shown in table 145 (Appendices). Of the 9 villages, 4 had a 
population below 401. The population in another 4 villages ranged 
from 401 to 900. The remaining village had a population of 1,568. The 
average population per village was 603, average area 3,710 acres and the 
average density per square mile 104. 


(iii) The occupational distribution of 
villages is given below : 

families living 

in the sample 



Percentage 

Occupalion and status 

Number of 

to total numi-jcr 

families 

of families 

Agricultural owners .... 

305 

35-5 

Agricultural tenants .... 

Agricultural workers— 

414 

Cl 

CO 

(< 7 ) with land ..... 

{b) vs'ithout land .... 

; S}" 


I'otal agricultural families. 

. 870 

78.2 

Non-agricultural labourers • 

63 

5-7 

Artisans ...... 

' 75 

6.7 

Traders . .... 

« 54 

4.8 

Other" 

. 51 

4.6 

I’otal non-agricuUural families 

243 

21.8 

Ali. familiks 

1,113 

100.0 


(iv) Of the agricultural owners, 299 01 26.9 per cent, of the total number 
of families w^erc cultivating owners. Non-cultivating owners numbered 50 or 4.5 
per cent. %vhile partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating owners were 46 or 
4.1 per cent. Among the tenants, 382 or 34.3 per cent, cultivated the lands 
themselves. The average size of a family was 4.9. 

6. Land utilisation, irrigation and principal crops. 

(i) Of the total area of 1,561,330 acres, the net area sown in 1948-49 was 
339 > 4 ^^ acres or 21.7 per cent, of the total area. The area sown more than 
once was 48,911 acres or 14.4 per cent, of the total']cultivated area. The irrigat 
edarea was 104,000 acres or 30.6 per cent, of the total area cultivated. Tanks 
irrigated 13,000 acres, wells and other sources accounting for the remainder. 
The area under current fallows was 274,393 acres, under lorests 46,981 
acr^, uncultivated (excluding current fallows^ 304,854 acres and not 
available for cultivation 595,634 acres. 
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(ii) The utilisation of land in the sample villages is shown in the statement 
below : 


[In acres.] 


Total net 

Area sown 

Area of cu.ti- 
vablc land 

Uncultivable 

Total area 

Percentage 
of cultivated 

area sown 

more than 

excluding 

land 

of the 

to total 


once 

a»ea 

cultivated 


villages 

cultivable 

area 


1028.4 <)3-7 1060.2 1621.5 37^0.0 49.2 

(27.7) (2.6) (28.6) (43*7) (100.0) 


Note.—F igures within brackets indicate percentage to the total area of the villages. 


(iii) The extent of land utilisation showed wide variation from village to 
village. The following statement shows the distribution of villages according 
to percentage of area cultivated to total cultivable area: 


Percentage of area cultivated to total cultiv^able area* 

Number of 
\’illages 

l.'nd *r 5 ......... 

Ml 

5 and unfler 10 .... . . . 

Ml 

10 and under 15 

Ml 

15 and under 2<,t ... 

An 

20 and under 23 . ... 

i 

23 and und^r 30 

Ml 

30 and under 33 . 

T 

35 and und<-r 40 

A^>' 

40 and und T 4', 

Ml 

45 and uiid "» 30 . . 


30 and under 33 

Ml 

35 and under 60 ... 

1 

60 and under 63 . 

I 

63 and under 70 

I 

70 and under 75 - 

Ml 

75 and imdor 80 

2 

80 and under 83 ... 

Ml 

85 and under go . • . 

Ml 

90 and under 93 • 

Ml 

95 and under loc . . ... 

Ml 

Total 

9 


♦Total cultivable area here includes (2) the area actually cultivated, (^) cultivable waste®, 
smd (c) current fallows. 
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(v) The principal crops grown in the State are wheat, bajray maize, 
barley, gram, and cotton. The following statement gives the area and yield 
of those crops during the years 1948-49 and 1949-50: 


Area (in thousand acrcs^ Yield (in thousand tons) 



1948-49 

1949-50 

1948-49 

i 9 < 19 -f )0 

Wheat 

28 

31 

9 

b 

Jowar 

104 

104 

I 

2 

Bajra 

25 

28 

I 

) 

Maize 

70 

77 

8 

7 

Barley 

35 

39 

10 

9 

CraiT; 

15 

16 

2 

I 

Cotton 

11 

13 

4 * 

7 * 


♦In thousand bales of 392 lb. each. 

Source .—“Area and Yield of Principal Crops’* issued by the Directorate of Economic 
and Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 


l^he main crops grown in the villages surveyed were jowar, wheat, barley 
and maize. Jowar was grown in all the nine villages, the total area under 
the crop ])cing 1893.5 acres. Next in importance was w'heat with a cropped 
area of 14QO.0 acres. Barley and maize were grown on 1394. i and io6() 8 
acres respectively. 

7. Kinds of farm labour and wagb:s. 

Agricultural labour was generally of two types—attached and casual. 

(i) I’he attached agricultural workers were employed for long periods 
on regular monthly or annual payments whereas the casual workers were 
paid at daily rates. Attached workers were permitted to leave service 
whenever they wished. Similarly, the employer could discharge tliem 
whenever he desired. Attached workers in receipt of annual wages 
were employed either on predominantly cash payment or cn cash v\ agcs 
supplemented by substantial payments in kind. The nature of the perquisites 
supplied varied from village to village and from worker to worker. T or 
workers whose cash wages ranged from Rs. 100 to Rs. 175, the value of 
perquisites comprising boarding, lodging, clothing and other articles such 
a.s shoes and bidis, varied from Rs. 204 to Rs. 257 a year. Workers w ho 
received higher wages in cash were allow'ed fewer perquisites, the value of 
which came to only Rs. 17 per annum. One attached worker who w^as 
paid an annual wage of Rs. 340 in tw^elve monthly instalments was given 
only used clothes and bidis, the value of the perquisites being Rs. 12 a year. 
Some of the attached workers receiving monthly wages were also allow^ed 
certain perquisites such as daily meak, free lodging, tobacco, etc,, and certain 
other supplements such as clothing if retained in employment for a long 
period. Tlie monthly salary varied from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12. The value of 
meals was about Rs. 19 a month. In Muhami, the cash wage was Rs. 22 
a month; it was supplemented by clothing, but m^ls were not given 
to those employed on a monthly basis. The monthly cash wage in another 
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village varied from Rs. 24 to Rs. 30 without meals and clothes. Petty perquisites, 
however, such as old clothes, bidis^ etc., were given even to these workers. 
Those engaged for the whole year were allowed advances, whenever they 
were in need, the accounts adjusted at the end of the year. The 
father of a worker in a village obtained a loan of Rs. 400 for his son’s marriage. 
It Avas stipulated that the vv^orkcr-.would serve the creditor for a period of 16 
months and his wages would be adjusted against the debt. An attached 
worker in another village took a loan of Rs. 200 free of interest. He was 
allowed board, lodging, tobacco and a pair of shoes. The annual wage 
w’hich was Rs. 200 was to be set off against the loan. 

(ii) Casual workers were paid daily wages in cash for all agricultural 
operations and no perquisites were allowed. The hours of work for men, 
women and children were generally the same, i.r., 8 a day. A working day 
of 7 hours ^vas followed in some villages for weeding, irrigating, harvesting 
and threshing. The average cash wages paid for different agricultural opera¬ 
tions in the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to men, women and children 
separately are shown in the following statement : 


Operation Year 


Cash value of average daily wage 

r--*-7";^- 

Men Women Children 


Plougl'iing 

1938-39 

1949-50 

Fm banking 

1938-39 

1949-50 

Harrowing 

1938-39 

1949-50 

Manuring . 

1938-39 

1949-50 

Sowing 

1938-39 

1949-50 

Transplanting 

1938-39 

1949-50 

^Vc^( 1 ing . 

1938-39 

1949-50 

Irrigating . 

1938-39 

1949-50 

Flarvesling 

1938-39 

1949-50 

Threshing . 

’938-39 

^ 949-50 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

0 3 0 



1 0 5 
<'547-2! 



0 3 9 

0 2 (.) 

0 2 1 

I 4 P 

0 I 4- 

oil 4 

(533-3) 

148.1.8; 

(47.4.0) 

0 3 0 

0 2 p 

0 2 0 

100 

<4 H 0 

0 8 0 

( 533 - 3 ) 

(.jOO.o) 

( 400 . 0 ) 

0 2 I I 

0 2 4 

0 2 1 

100 

0 1 3 

0 9 7 

( 548 . 6 ) 

(- 139 - 3 ' 

( 460 . 1 ) ' 

0 3 0 

. . 


I 0 0 

(533-s' 



027 

0 2 1 

020 

f »3 4 

0 8 5 

0 8 0 


(404-0) 

(4tX.).o'! 

029 

0 2 7 

0 2 7 

0 1 I II 

0 11 P 

oil 0 

( 433 - 3 ) 

( 425 . 8 ) 

( 425 . 8 ) 

0 3 0 

0 3 

0 2 0 

I 0 0 

oil 2 

0 8 10 

( 533 - 3 ) 

(,498.3) 

( 4 U- 7 ) 

027 

020 

0 2 0 

0 13 9 

0 8 11 

0 7 10 

(532-3) 

( 445 . 8 ) 

(391-7) 


027 
o 13 I 
(506.5) 


022 

089 

(403.8) 


020 

084 

(416.7) 


Noi e.—F' igurcs within brackets indicate the index numl>ers of wages with those of 1938-39 
ajB ICO. 
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8. FRSqUENCY DISTRIBITTION OF WAGE QUOTATIONS. 

The frequency distribution of different wage quotations is given in tables 
146, 147, and 148 (Appendices) for men, women and children separately. 
For men, the wage group with the maximum frequency was As. 12 and less 
than As. 14, for women and children, it was As. 8 and less than As. 10. 

9. Prices, 

The average retail prices of some important articles of consumption 
appearing in the family budgets of agricultural workers were collected from 
the nearest markets by the field staff. These together with the index 
numbers of prices with those of 1938-39 as 100 are shown below : 


Commodity 

Wheal 

Barley 

Maize 

Joaar 

Rice 

Bajra 

Gram 

Oalchana . 

Moon§ 

Dal moth . 

Sugar 

Cur .... 


Average retail prices per mound 
of 40 seers 


1938-39 1949-50 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

3 

I 

3 

21 14 3 
(711.2) 

2 

5 

7 

19 7 1 
(827.7) 

2 

5 

5 

19 12 5 

(845.6) 

2 

i 

8 

17 10 8 

(839-6) 

4 

8 

5 

44 12 o- 
(988.7) 

2 

6 

7 

18 10 5 
( 773 - 4 ) 

2 

6 

5 

18 I c> 

( 753 - 9 ) 

3 

9 

9 

24 6 0 

(675-3) 

5 

4 

0 

a6 14 3 

(519-2) 

3 

0 

3 

23 10 0 
'( 7 B 3 - 4 ) 

10 

0 

7 

74 7 I 

(711.7) 

4 

5 

3 

39 H 3 
(921.6} 


According to the Economic Survey conducted in the rural areas of Ajmer- 
Merwara in 1941, about 73 per cent* of the consumption expenditure of the 
rural classes was on cereals alone. The data collected during the Agricultural 
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Labour Enquiry on wages and prices indicate that wages have lagged behind 
the prices of cereals during the last decade^ For major agricultural 
operations such as ploughing, sowing, weeding and harvesting, the index 
numbers of wages with 1938-39 as the base were 547.2, 533.3, 433-S? 
532.3 respectively. The prices of cereals, on the other hand, rose 7 9 

times during this period. 

10. Fixation of minimum wages in agricultural and non-agrigulturai 

EMPLOYMENTS. 

(i) The Chief Commissioner, Ajmer, in exercise of the powers conferred 
by clause (a) of sub-section (i) of section 3, read with sub-section (2) of 
section 5, of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 (XI of 1948), in his Notification 
No. 8/12/50-LSG, dated the iith December, 1951, has fixed minimum 
rates of wages payable to agricultural employees. The minimum rates of 
daily wages fixed are shown below : 


Type of work Minimum daily rales of washes 

^ - ^ -- 

Adults Children 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Ploughing ....... 

I 

0 

0 


. * 


Embanking (diggirg) ... 

I 

0 

0 


. . 


Sowing ... . . 

I 

0 

0 




Irrigation (workDg at the wcl.i 

1 

0 

0 




Embanking (cai r\ ing) 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Harrowing ... 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Manuring ....... 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 ransplanting ... 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

AVerding . .... 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Harvr.sting 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Ihroshing ....... 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Picking in the field.s .... 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Winnowing ....... 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Any other agricultural work not specified above 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 


Atiacheed workes audit males. —Rs. 15 a month plus three meals a day or Rs. 
20 a month only. 

The normal working day has been fixed at eight hours, excluding and 
rest intervals. A child has been defined as a person who has not completed 
his or her fifteenth year of age. 

(ii) The Government of Ajmer, in exercise of the powers conferred by 
clause (b) of sub-section (i) of section 5 of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, 
have also fixed minimum rates of wages for workers employed in the tobacco 
(including bidi-making) industry. A time wage of Re. i a day has been 
fixed for the lowest category of workers employed in snuff making, while a 
piece rate of Rs. 1-2-0 for rolling 1,000 bidis has been fixed for the workers 
employed in bidi making. The rates came into effect from the 15th March, 1951. 









CHAPTER 21 


BHOPAL 


In I'RODlfCTORY. 

Bhopal stands on the eastern confines of Malwa, its easternmost district 
bordering on Bundelkhand and its southern districts being in the Gond\\ana 
region. The territory forms one compact block bounded on the north and 
west by Madhya Bharat, on the south by the Narmada river and on the east by 
the Saugor distri^:t of Madhya Pradesh. The State vaiies markedly in differ¬ 
ent parts. Most of it lies on the Malwa plateau and presents the familiar 
aspect of that region characterised by stretches of yellow glass interspersed 
with rich fields of lilac k ( otton soil. To the south-east, howevei, it is traversed 
by a succession of sandstone hills, forming an arm of the great Vindhya range, 
while another brancli of the same range strikes northwards, to the ^vcsl of 
Bhopal city. South of the State lies the main line of the X^indhyas with tire 
fertile valley of the Narmada beyond. 

(ii) The jewellery of Bhopal and the cloth of Sehore and .Xshta have a 
high reputation. Coarse cloth, blankets, carpets and cotton rugs are manu- 
factuiecl in the State. Among the important industries are textiles, sugar^ 
chemical, oil mills and several strawboard, match, tent and ginning and 
pressing factories. The Stale is also rich in deposits such as iron, liauxite, 
mica and magnificent sandstones. 


2. Zoning and selection of villages by stratified random sampling. 

In consultation with the State Government, the State w^as divided into 
four zones on geographical and agronomical considerations, Malwa, 
Narmada, X'indhyan and Goridwana. Tw^o villages from each zone were 
selected by stratified random sampling for the agricultural labour enquiry. 


3. Rainfall. 


(i) In the absence of adequate irrigation facilities, the crops entirely 
depend on the quantity and nature of the rainfall. There is, therefore, al¬ 
ways some uncertainty about the crops until they are ripe. The winter rain 
is also an important factor. After a month or two of sowing, the crops need 
some water. If there is a total failure or abnormal winter rainfall, the crops 
suffer; but if the rains are moderate, they are beneficial and the crops gain 
vigour and the yield is satisfactory. 

(ii) There is, however, no certainty about the quantity of rainfall during 
the rainy season. For example, in 1943, it was only 39.25 inches, while in 
1944 it was 61.13 inches, the average of the last 5 years being 54.36 inches. 
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The winter rams are equally variable; in 1947, rainfall was 3.48 inches, and in 
1948, 7.16 inches, the average of the last 5 years being 5,25 inches. 


4. Land T:i:NUFE. 

(i) The system of land tenure in the State is ryotivan^ the salient Icatures of 
which are as follows :— 


ia) Cultivators hold land directly from the State; 

{h) there is no distinction between occupancy and non-occupancy 
tenants, except that persons holding from khatedars, i.r., sub-tenants 
of occupancy tenants, are liable to eviction according to the terms 
of sub-tenancy; 

{c) cultivators enjoy absolute permanency of tenure, so long as the 
revenue assessed is regularly paid; 

{d) all trees and vegetable products in holdings are exempt from assess¬ 
ment and the right of their ownership vests in the occupant; 

{e) grazing in the unoccupied area is free and no charge is made for 
the grazing of plough-bullocks in the State forests; 

(/) an occupant has a right to bequeath his holding to his heirs, and 
on his death, his rights pass by inheritance; and 

{g) an occupant is entitled to transfer his holding or part of it to an 
agriculturist by profession. 


(ii) The eight villages selected for the enquiry had a total area of 14729.0 
acres. 


5. Area, popui.a tkjn a ^ f occupation. 

(i) The State has an area of 6,921 square miles and had a population 
of 785,322 in 1941. The population, according to the 1951 Census, was 836,474 
indicating an increase of 6 .5 per cent, during the decade. Of the total popu¬ 
lation, 700,411 or 83.7 per cent, was rural and 136,063 or 16.3 per cent, was 
urban. The density per square mile in 1951 was 120.9. 


(ii) The distril)ution of sample villages according to area and population 
is shown in table 149 (Appendices). None of the villages had a population above 
600. Excluding one village, which had an area of 3477.62 acres, all others 
had areas ranging between 401 and 1,500 acres. The average population 
per village was 226, the average area 1,841 acres and the average density per 
square mile 78.5. 
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(iii) The occupational distribution of families surveyed in the villages 
selected for the enquiry is given below: 


Occupation and status 

Number of 
families 

Percentage of 
families to total 
nu rnber of i‘a m i 1 ies 

Agricultural owners ..... 

170 

44.0 

AgricuJtural tenants ..... 

27 

7*0 

Agricultural workers 

with land ...... 

• 451 

II -71 

without land ..... 

). .46 
. lOI J 

r . 37*9 

26-2 J 

Total agricultural families 

'M3 

88*9 

Non-agricullural labourers .... 

16 

4*1 

Artisans ....... 

II 

2-8 

'Traders ....... 

8 

2 ' I 

Others ....... 

8 

2 * I 

Total non-agricullural families 

43 

11 ' I 

Ai.l families 

3B6 

100 *0 


(iv) The following statement shows the population, average size of a 
family and the occupational classification of agricultural families for the 
various zones separately : 


Number of agricultural families 

Number Total Average t -- 

Zone of Popu- number size of Agri- 

_.:ii_ _ -r _ r__ t’__1*._1 t’..* 



villages 

surveyed 

lation 

of a 

families 

family Owners 

Tenants 

cultural 

workers 

Total 

Malwa 

2 

7*3 

*49 

4.8 

79 

12 

48 

*39 

Narmada 

2 

263 

58 

4-5 

16 

2 

38 

54 

Vindhyan 

2 

562 

III 

5 * 

5 ^ 

*3 

38 

107 

Gondwana 

. 2 

268 

68 

3-9 

*9 


24 

43 

Total 

8 

1,806 

386 

4-7 

170 

27 

146 

3^3 


6. Land utilisation and principal crops. 

(i) Of the total area of 4,432,000 acres according to village records, 
the net area sown in 1948-49 was 1,553,000 acres or 35 per cent, of the total 
area. The irrigated area was only 18,000 acres or 1*2 percent, of the total 
area cultivated. The Government canals and tanks irrigated about 3,000 
acres; wells accounting for the rest of the itrigated area. The area under 
current fallows was 385,000 acres, under forests 988,000 acres, and the area 
not available for cultivation was 1,506,000 acres. 

(ii) Details of the utilisation of land in the sample villages are shown 
for the four zones separately in table 150 (Appendices). The total net area 
sown was 3481.9 acres, forming about 23.6 per cent, of the total area of 
14729.9 acres, and of this, only 2.5 per cent, were irrigated. 
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(iii) The extent of land utilisation showed wide variation from village to 
village. The following statement shows the distribution of villages according 
to percentage of area cultivated to total cultivable area : 


Percentage of area cultivated to total cultivable area* Number of 

villages 


Less than 15 ........ A 7 / 

15 and under 20 ...... i 

20 and under 25 . . .... ,Mi 

25 and under 30 , .'Vr 

35 and under 40 ... jVil 

40 and under 45 A'i! 

45 and under 50 i 

50 and under 35 . A'-/. 

55 and under 60 . . Ail 

60 and under 65 . .1 

65 and under 70 . Aii 

70 and under 75 A// 

75 and under do 2 

Ho and under O5 . All 

83 and under q?) 1 

90 and under 95 • . 1 

95 and under 100 , i 

Total . 8 


♦ The total cultivable area here includes (a) the area actually cultivated, {h) cultivable 
wastes, and (r) current fallows. 


(iv) 'The principal crops grown in the State arc wheat, gram, jowar 
paddy, maize, sugarcane, sesamura and cotton. The f allowing statement gives 
the area and yield of these crops during the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 :— 



Area in 

thousand acres 

Yield in thousand tons 

_ K. 


r ■' 

* 94^-'49 

■» 

1949-50 

1948-49 

1949-50 

* Wheat 

310 

502 

69 

69 

* Gram 

348 

295 

72 

35 

Jowar 

235 

153 

32 

26 

Paddy 

41 

47 

7 

4 

Maize 

16 

16 

s 

3 

Sugarcane . 

12 

10 

II 

8 

Sesamum 

34 

27 

2 

2 

Cotton 

20 

21 

7 t 

3 t 

* Paddy crop 
rabi crops showed a 

was damaged as there was practically no rainfall in August, 
poor out-turn due to failure of winter rains. 

1949. The 


t In thousand bales of 392 lb. each. 

Source ,—“Area and Yield of Principal Crops,” issued by the Directorate of Economics and 
.Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 
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(v) The main crops grown in the villages surveyed were wheat, gram, 
j0war and p&ddy. Wheat was grown over the largest area, next in order 
of importance being gram, and paddy. Table 151 (Appendices) gives 
figures of areas under principal crops in the sample villages of each zone. 

7. Kinds of farm labour and wages. 

Agricultural workers were usually of two kinds, attached and casual. 
Casual workers were employed on a daily basis while attached workers were 
generally engaged for peric^ds of six months to one year and were paid in 
instalments. The terms and conditiorrs of employment of both are described 
below : 

(i) Attached workers — 

Malwa ^one. —Of the two villages surveyed an attached worker in one was 
paid a cash wage of Rs. 12 a month. No perquisite or supplementary payment 
was given. In the other village, besides 4 maunds 32 srsrs of grains, the worker 
was paid Rs. 75 in cash, during the six montlis of employment. Half the 
quantity paid in kind was wheat and half gram, the total cash value of 
grains amounting to Rs. 60. The wages were paid generally in advance. 
Workers also obtained loans which generally carried an interest of 2 
per cent per month. 

Narmada ^one —In one village an attached w^orker was paid 3 1/2 
manis of grains (16 maunds 32 seers) consisting of i mani ofw'heat, i marii of 
gram and i 1/2 mani of jowarand iaura^ the cash value of which amounted to 
Rs. 187 for six months. He was also given a pair of shoes v^orth Rs. 5. 
In the other \dllage surveyed in this zone an attached w^orker w'as paid 
at the rate of 2 maunds 16 seers of wheat a month, the total income for six 
months amounting to Rs. 230. No perquisites were given. 

Vindhyan ^one. —In one village an attached worker was paid 14 pansaris 
or 2 maunds 4 seer, of grains a month, the total quantity for six months being 
12 maunds 24 seers worth Rs. 165-13-0. Wages were generally paid monthly. 
In the other village if wages were paid in kind, the quantity consisting 
of birra (mixture of wheat and gram ) amounted to 4 maunds and 32 seers 
worth Rs. 58-4-0. As this wage was too low for a period of 6 months, wages 
were generally paid in cash at the rate of Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 a month. 
perquisite in any form was given in either of the two villages. 

Condwana Z^ne. —An attached worker employed on l. yearly basis was given 
4 manis of grains equivalent to 19 maunds 8 seers of standard weight. Half 
of this quantity was supplied in wheat and half in gram, the cash value 
being Rs. 136 and Rs. 78-8-0 respectively. He was also given supple¬ 
mentary perquisites in the shape of oil and salt worth As, 14, one shirt 
worth Rs. 1-8-0 and two pairs of shoes, the cash value of which was Rs. 8 
during the year. The total yearly emoluments amounted to Rs. 225-6-0. If 
an attached worker was employed for six months, only half the above amount 
was paid. This system was prevalent in both the villages surveyed in this 
zone. 

(ii) Casual workers. —There was limited scope for the employment of casual 
w^orkers in the sample villages. The methods of wage payment were fairly 
simple. The payments were made on a time basis in cash or in kind, except 
for harvesting for which payments were made at piece rates. No perquisites 
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were given. In harvesting it was customary to allow to the worker one slieat 
out of 20 sheaves harvested. A worker’s average daily earning at this rate was 
two sheafs of grain to the value of Rs. 2-2-6. 

The details of average daily wages paid for the dilTerent kinds of agricultural 
work to men, women and children during the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 
are given in tables 152,, 153 and 154 (Appendices). The following summary 
tables show the average wages in 1938-39 and 1949-50 for four major agricul¬ 
tural operations : 


Zo/iic 

War 

Cash value* of average daily wage 

_.. _ . 

Men 

Women 

Children 

(a) Ploughing — 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A.P. 

. A. P 

^^aIwa 

193^^*39 

030 




* 949 ’ 5 « 

012 0 
(400.0) 



Narmada , 

193B-39 

026 




1949-50 

0 12 0 
(480.0^1 

0 15 0 


Vinrlhyar. 

1938-39 

036 




1949-30 

I 4 0 

( 57 *- 4 ) 



Gone! wan a 

1938-39 

020 

, 4 



1949 50 

I 0 0 

(800.0) 


* ' 

STAl’E . 

1938-39 

029 




1949-50 

0*5 0 
( 545 - 5 ) 

■■ 


(b) Sowing — 

MaLvi. 

^ 938-39 

039 

0 211 

019 


i 04 ‘r 5 O 

0 I 2 
(404.4) 

0 14 0 

(480.0) 

013 0 

(742.8J 

Narmada 

• 1938-39 

033 

029 

0 I 10 


1919-50 

0 14 8 

(446-2) 

0 TO 6 
( 3 «i. 8 ) 

0 8 0 

(436.4) 

Vinv'ilt\an 

193R-39 

036 

!) 2 9 

n 2 0 


1949-50 

165 
(640.,ti') 

I I 2 

(62-^. 2) 

0 10 0 
(500.0) 

Gond\v.T,i'rd 

1938-39 

0 2 0 

0 1 6 

01 0 



I 2 0 

(900.0) 

013 6 
(900.0) 

0 10 6 

( J050.0) 

STATE . 

‘ *938-39 

0 3 0 

027 

0 I 4 


1949-50 

* * 3 

( 575 - 0 ) 

0 14 0 

(541-9) 

0 10 9 
(8;,6.3) 
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/one 

Year 

Cash value 

^ Men 

of averae'e daily wage 

“ .. -^ 

Woin en Ch i 1 d; cn 

(c.) Weeding — 


Rs. A. P. 

R.S. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Malwa 

1938-30 

u 3 0 

023 

0 I 3 



0 8 0 

(266.7) 

0 8 0 

( 355 - 6 ) 

0 6 6 

(520.0) 

Narmada 


025 

020 

i) I 0 



0 8 0 

<'35.3-6) 

076 

( 373 - 0 ) 

0 6 0 

(Goo. 0) 

Vindhyan 


0 I 2 

0 I 2 

0 0 11 


19^9-50 

0 15 10 

0 7 I I 

(678.6; 

0 6 3 

(68i.«i 

Go’::dwara 

f. ) 38-30 

0 2 0 

0 I 6 

0 I 0 


r qo-ro 

0 10 0 

(500.0) 

0 8 0 

(333-3) 

0 7 0 

(70c.O) 

■STATE . 

';) 3 B -39 

023 

0 I 10 

0 1 I 


<9 

0 8 4. 

( 37 f^ 4) 

0 7 10 

(427.3; 

0 6 5 

( 5 !) 2 -'-:' 

(d) Harvesting — 

M.dwa 

1038-39 

0 4 T I 

0 4 5 

0 Tin 


1949-50 

1 15 (» 

(630-5) 

I 14 0 

(679.2) 

0 15 6 

(845-5) 

Nariiiada . 

1038-30 

0 3 0 

0 3 5 

022 


1949-50 

1 3 5 

(647-2) 

0 14 .u> 

(- 53 - 1-0 

0 1 2 I 
(557 * 7 ) 

X’indhyan 

1938.39 

0 3 10 

0 3 10 

0 I 9 


• 949 - 5 <^ 

1 III 

(467.4; 

1 0 1 ! 

(650.0) 

0 13 .1 

(761.9) 

Condwtina 

3938-39 

034 

033 

0 2 I 



140 

(600.0) 

I 4 0 

f 6 i 5 - 4 ) ■ 

0 13 I 
(628.0) 

STATE . 


0 2 3 

039 

0 2 r 


34 9-50 

I 8 5 

(1085.2) 

f> 15 5 

(411.1) 

0 13 f > 
(656.0) 


Note.—F i<j:ures within bracK**ts indicate the index nurrxbers of’wages with those of 1038-30 
as 100. 


8 . Freq^ltency distribution of wage quotations and low wage areas. 

(i) The frequency distribution of wage quotatioas according to wage groups 
arc given in tables 155, 156 and 157 (Appendices) for men, women and 
children separately. For men the wage group having the maximum frequency 
was As. 16 to less than As. 18; for women As. 14 to less than As. 16; in 
case of children, however, two groups were almo.st of equal importance, viz-. 
As. 6 to less than As. 8, and As. X2 to less than As. 14. Wages for threshing 
were paid in kind and were generally higher than in other operations, 
while they were lowest for weeding. 

(ii) Though wages difrei;ed for the several operations, in the following two 
villages they were generally lower by about one-third than the State averages • 

Village District 

Jamosar Kalari .... Malwa . . Sehor 

tohiKvara.Narraada . 
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The areas adjoining these two villages appear to be low wage pockets in 
the State. 


9. Prices. 

The average retail prices of some important articles of consumption 
appearing in the family budgets of agricultural workers were collected from 
the nearest markets by the field staff and details are given below. The 
increase in prices as compared with 1938-39 is shown in brackets :— 


Conimodiiy 


Paddy 

Wheat 

Gram 

Mooni^ 

Ma^ur 

G:>r . 


Averac^e ret.ail price > per maund of .jO mrs 


1038-39 


i949-'>o 


Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. P, 
230 

289 

1 15 9 

2 13 6 

1 9 4 

2 14 7 

2 2 9 


12 6 8 
(567*8) 

14 If 7 

(578.11 

9 9 1 

(482. il 

16 2 8 

(569.2) 

12 7 7 

(789*5) 

26 o I 

1893•») 

476 

(205.8’ 


10. Fixation of Minimum Wages. 

(1) The* following minirniim rates of wages have been fixed by awards 
or as the result of arbitration between the parties :— 

\q) Textile Industry.—A basic wage of Rs. 26 per month, has been fixed 
with dearness allowance of Rs. 49 a month. The dearness 
allowance of textile labour of Bhopal has been linked with the 
dearness allowance of the textile labour of Ujjain. 

(h) Sugar Factory.—An unskilled worker earns a basic wage of Rs. 30 
plus dearness allowance of Rs. 25 a month (for 26 days). 

(c) Strawboard Factory.—An unskilled lal^ourer gets a basic wage ol^ 

Rs. 25 plus dearne.ss allowance of Rs. 30 a month. 

(d) Ice Factory,—The basic wage fixed is Rs. 25 plus dearness allow¬ 

ance of Rs. 22 a month. 

{e) Match Factory.—An unskilled labourer gets Rs. 38 a month inclu¬ 
sive of dearness allowance. 

{ii) The Minimum Wages Act, 1948, came into force in Bhopal from 
rhe isl January, 1950. After making detailed enquiries and surveys, minimum 
rates of wages have been fixed in the following employments specified in 
Part I of the Schedule to the Minimum Wages Act : 

f.l) Employment in any tobacco (including bidi making) manufactory. 

(2) Employment under any local authority. 

(3) Employment on road construction or in building operations. 

( 4) Employment in stone breaking or stone crushing. 




CHAPTER 22 


BILASPUR 


Introductory. 

Bilaspur State is a centrally administered area with the Chief Com¬ 
missioner as the head of the administration. It is situated in the outer hills 
of the Himalayas bordering on the plains. The river Sutlej passes through 
the middle of the State from east to west for about 50 miles. The town of 
Bilaspur is 52 miles to the north-east of Rupar in the Ambala District with 
which it is connected by a road on which a bus plies regularly except during 
the rainy season. The head works of the Bhakra Dam will be situated in the 
State. As the present capital will be submerged in the Bhakra Dam Reser¬ 
voir lake, a new capital is being searched out by staff specially appointed for 
the purpose. It may, however, be stated that when completed, this project 
will benefit the State considerably in a number of ways. 

(ii) The main occupation of the people is agriculture, but the meagre 
income from this source is supplemented in most cases by labour on the roads 
or employment on the Bhakra and Nangal projects. A large number also 
work as rickshaw pullers at Simla or are engaged in animal husbandry. 

2. Selection of Villages. 

In consultation with the Chief Commissioner, the enquiry was conducted 
only in two villages. One of these was Suharghat in the Kathala circle, about 
13 miles to the south-east of Bilaspur and the other was Samtehan in Sadar 
tehsil, about 40 miles to the north-west of Bilaspur. 

3. Rainfall. 

The average annual rainfall is 47 inches, the bulk of which occurs in 
July and August. 

4. Irrigation. 

Because of the bountiful rainfall and the mountainous nature 
of the region, irrigation is provided from natural springs and streams. It 
affects only 5 per cent, of the area cultivated. 

5. Land tenure. 

(i) Land is owned mostly by peasant proprietors. Ti e Punjab 
Land Revenue Act, 1887, and the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, aie 
in force in Bilaspur. The institution of a^a milkiat under which the 
Durbar or the Ruler was recorded as the superior proprietor, has been abolished 
and the status of the peasant proprietor has been raised. Most of the villages 
in the State have the bhaichara tenure, which is a form of *yotwa^* in which all 
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the lands are held severally. Each person’s holding and his liabilities arc 
determined by the total revenue payable by him. The comparative impor¬ 
tance of different classes of cultivators is shown below :— 


Owner-cultivators ..... 

56 

per cent. 

Occupancy tenants. .... 

16 

per cent. 

renants-at-will ..... 

27 

per cent. 

Tenants not paying rent .... 

I 

per cent. 


(ii) The system of land tenure in both the villages surveyed was ryoiwari. 

;6. Area and population. 

(i) The state has an area of 453 square miles and had a population of 
110,336 in 1941. The population, according to the 1951 Census, was 126,099 
indicating an increase of 14'3 per cent. Of the total population, 122,354 or 97 
per cent, was rural and 3,745 or 3 per cent, tvas urban. The density per square 
mile in 1951 was 278•4. 

(ii) The area of the two villages selected for the enquiry was 1,112 acies. 
They were inha 1 )ited hy27o persons divided into 63 families. The ax erage size 
of a family was thus 4.3. Of the total number of families, 53 or 84. i per cent, 
were agricultural and 10 or 15.9 percent, non-agricultural. The agricultural 
families comprised 77.3 percent, owners, 17.0 percent, tenants and only 
5.7 per cent, agricultural workers. 

7. Land utilisation and principal crops. 

(i) The total net area sown in 1948-49 in Bilaspur was 78,000 acres or 
27.4 per cent, of the total recorded area of the State. The corresponding per 
centage in the two villages surveyed was 13.5. In one village the net area sown 
was only 74. o acres or 8. i per cent, of the total area of the village and 
a large area of 585.0 acres or 64.4 per cent, was cultivable waste. 
.About 36,000 acres or 12.6 per cent, of the total area in the State were under 
Ibiests, the corresponding percentage in the sample villages being 17 *7. 


(ii) Maize was the chief crop and also the staple food of the people. 
Wheat, gram and rice are next in importance. The area and yield of principal 
crops grown in Bilaspur arc given below : 


Crop 

Area (in thousand 

__ 

acres) 

Yield (in thousand tons) 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

t — 

1948-49 

1949-50 

—-^ 

1 950-5 * 

Maize 

44 

42 

45 

8 

4 

7 

Wheal 

40 

39 

39 

3 

6 

7 

Gram 

.. 

11 

9 

,, 

2 

2 

Rice .... 

II 

II 

II 

2 

2 

2 

I'ohacco 

•• 

I 

I 

•• 

1 

I 


Sourr.f, *‘Area and Yield of Principal Crops’* issued by the Directorate of Econom’cs and 
^tati^iacs, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 







Tobacco .......... I *’ 

8, Kinds of farm i.abour and wages. 

(i) Of the total niiml)er of 63 families surveyed, 3 were those of agricultural 
workers. One of these consisted of an old man who had been in the regular ern- 
ployment of a landowner for several years. Me received free meals from 
the employei and was also given two changes of clothes and a pair of shoes 
once a year, together with an annual wage of Rs. 30, bringing his total annual 
emoluments to about Rs. 240. The second family was that of a cultivating 
tenant, whose two sons worked for the lamhardar. When these men were 
engaged on work, they got only free meals worth about As. 14 a day. In 
addition, they received 32 seers of foodgrains at the end of each harvest. The 
third family had aliout an acre of land held free of rent from the Clovernmcnl. 
The head of this family occasionally worked on the farms of other land¬ 
owners, getting only free meals on the days on which he was engaged. 

(ii) Casual workers —Most of the holdings were small and occasions 
for employing hired labour were very few. It was customary for the cultivators 
to help each other on a reciprocal basis in all agricultural operations including 
cutting grass. This practice was known as/wan*. The men who help were 
provided with two hearty meals, worth about Rs. 1-4-0 a day. Other agricul¬ 
tural workers w’ere also supplied with such meals but when the crop was 
harvested, they were given 20 seers to one rnaund of foodgrains. No other wage 
was paid to workers. 

9. Subsidiary occupations. 

The very small holdings and the low fertility of land could not provide 
adequate employment or income for the cultivators, and even less for 
the agricultural workers. The huge multi-purpose project at Nangal 
was providing employment for many workers in the State. About 
twenty persons from the small village of Samtehan alone went for work daily 
to Nangal, which was close by. The workers employed at Nangal were paid 
Rs, 47 a month, or a daily wage of Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2. Some poor people 
supplemented their earnings by the sale of grass and firewood. 

•State figures in respect of pulses and cotton were not available. 
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10. Imported labour. 

No case of import of labour from outside was reported. There was 
surplus labour in the villages and many workers went to Simla each year 
in quest of employment. 

! I. Begar or involuntary labour. 


The existence of begar or involuntary labour was not noticed in any 
sample village. 

12. Minimum wages. 


(i) There is hardly any industry in the State. The question of fixation 
of minimum wages under the Alinimum Wages Act, 1948, in industrial 
employments docs not, therefore, arise. 


(ii) In pursuance of the recommendations of the Committee appointed 
under clause (a) of sub-section (i) of Section 5 of the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948, the State Government have fixed the following minimum rates of 
wages with effect from the 19th May, 1952, in respect of employment in 
agriculture. 

Casual agri- Altacht^d ’•gri- 

cultural labour. cultural labour,* 


(a) Adult mab 

(b) Adult female 

(c) Adolescent 

(d) Child 


Rr. 1/8/-- per day 
Rs. i/4/~ 

Rs. 1/- 

As. ~/io/- „ 


Rs. 15/- per month 
Rs. 15/- „ 

Rs. 12/- „ 

Rs. 8/- 


♦ Attached workers arc defined as those employed continuously for more than a month 
and receiving food and clothing from the employer. 




CHAPTER 23 


COORG 


"^NTR ODUCTORY. 


Goorg is a picturesque highland country, situated to the west o( 
Aiysore, on the summits and slopes of the Western Ghats, and lying between 
156' and 12*^' 50'N. and 75" 22' and 76° 12' H The shape of the State on 
the map has been compared to that of an infant’s knitted sock, the heel 
pointing north-west and the toe south-east. Coorg is bounded on the north 
and ecist by the Hasan and Mysore Districts of Mysore, and on the south and 
west by the Malabar and South Kanara Districts of Madras. 

(ii) Coorg is a hilly country and forms a single district. Coorg proper, 
which occupies the whole area south of the Hatti or Harangi river, is covered 
with forests, save where the clearings for coffee plantations or other cultivations, 
or the open glades with their beautiful and varied foliage, lend a charming 
vatiety to the landscape. In vain, however, would the eye search for towns 
and villages or other indications of civilized life. Only here and there in 
nooks and corners, ensconced among groves or clusters of trees, and betrayed 
by a wreath of smoke, can one discover the homesteads of the Coorgs, 
wfio love a siecluded abode near their fields. In general the summits of the 
hills are covered with coarse grass, the valleys with ever green forest and the 
mountain sides with woods in the hollow’s, through w^hich flow streams and 
rivulets. The appearance of the country, however, varies considerably in 
different parts. 

(iii) The chief river is the Cauvery \vhich rises at Tak’-Kavery in Brahmagiri 
in the Western Ghats. 

(iv) The w eathering of the metamorphic rocks which compose the moun¬ 
tains of Coorg has produced a deep surface soil of great fertility, which is 
annually renewed by the decomposition of the virgin forest. The soil in the 
north-east resembles that of the neighbouring parts of Mysore. 

(v) Manufacture for commercial purposes is very little. The Coorg 
knives, some of which arc handsomely ornamented, are the only articles 
made in the country worthy of notice. The girdle-scarfs with ornamental 
borders worn by the Coorgs are made at Sirangala on the north-east frontier 
and costlier ones at Banaras, Kollegal and Salem. Coarse cotton cloths are 
woven in north Coorg, with a finer lund at Sanivarsante, 

a. Selection of villages by random sampling. 

For the agricultural labour enquiry, four villages from the list furnished by 
the Chief Commissioner, Coorg, were selected on the basis of random samp>- 
ling. Two villages were in north and two in south Coorg. 
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3. Land tenure. 

The revenue system in Coorg is ryotwaru This tenure consists of two 
main categories, namely, privileged and unprivileged. The privileged tenures 
are jamma^ jahgir^ urnbli, saivamanya^ jodi, bhaUamanya^ mutt uttara^ gowdumbli 
and naimannu which are described below : 

(a) Jamnia, —This is a special tenure in Cooig granted in consideration 
of military service. The holders pay assessment at half the ordi¬ 
nary rate. Such lands are inalienable. 

(^) Jahgir, — Lands under this tenure were granted for meritorious 
service. There were two kinds of jahgir lands. In one, land is 
granted to jahgirdar free of assessment to be held by him and 
his successors by heredity. Such land is inalienable. Ir) tire 
other, the jahgirdars are mere assignees of the full land revenue, 
the cultivators being in absolute possession and having proprietary 
rights. 

(r) Vmhli.—Umhii lands are also granted for meritorious service, the 
holders paying the assessmrrnt at concessional rates ranging from 
Re. I to Rs. 3 for 100 hatties which are approximately equivalent 
to 3 acres. These arc also inalienable. 

{d) Sarvamanxa and Jodi, —These lands were granted for the benefit 
of religious institutions on condition of the performance of certain 
religious ceremonies. For sarvamanya lands the rev'cnue has been 
fully relinquished, but in the case of jodi lands half the assessment 
is assigned to temples, 

(^) Bhaitamanya. —Lands under this tenure were granted to brahmins and 
their lineal descendants on condition of the performance of certain 
religious ceremonies. They were held free of assessment and are 
inalienable except to a brahmin, 

(f) Mutt Vthora, —Thesv" lands are granted to MuitSy which are religious 
institutions for the residence of ascetics and for shelter to travellers, 
as w^ell as, performance of certain religious ceremonies. These are 
free of assessment and arc inalienable. 

C?) Oowdumhli and Naimannu, —These are village service inam lands 
held by the PatH and the kuluvadi respectively. The rights in 
both are inalienable. 

Under unprivileged tenure, lands held are knowm as sagu. The 
holders pay full assessment and the land is alienable. 

4. Area, population and occupational classification. 

(i) The State has an area of 1,593 sq. miles and ^ population of 
229,405 according the Census of 1951. The rural population was 213,150 or 
92.9 per cent. The population in 1941 w'as 168,726, of which 157,508 or 
93 per cent, formed the rural population. There has been 36.0 per cent, 
increase in the population in the last decade. The density of population in 
1941 was 105.9 and in 19519 144.0 per square mile. 
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(ii) The total area of the 4 selected villages was 29,687 acres and their 
total population 2,619. The average area per village was 7,422 acres and 
its average population 655. The total number of families in the selected 
villages was 548. Of these 448 or 81.79 per cent, were agricultural and 100 or 
18.21 per cent, non-agricultural. The average size of a family was 4.4. Of 
the 448 agricultural families, 28 or 5 per cent, were the families of agricultural 
workers—19 without land and 9 with land. 

5. Rainfall. 

The average annual rainfall varies from 80 to 120 inches. The crops are 
entirely rainfed and depend chiefly on the south-western monsoon. 

6. Land utilisation, irrigation and principal crops. 

(i) The following statement shows details of the utilisation of land in 
the State; 



Area 

Percentage to 


(acres) 

total area 

Net area sown . . . ^ . 

165,000 

16.3 

Area sown more than once 

1,000 

0.1 

Area under forests .... 

331,000 

32'7 

Area not av^aiiable for cultivation 

250,000 

Cl 

Fallow land ...... 

40,000 

3-9 

Other uncultivated area excluding current 

226,000 

22.3 


fallows. 


Source ,—Land Utilisation Statistics, is.sijed by the Economic and Statistical Adviser, Minis¬ 
try of Food and Agriculture, in August, 1951. 


(ii) Of the total area of the villages surveyed, 29,687 acres, only 1849. 
acres or 6.2 per cent, were under cultivation, while 3850.2 acres or 12.9 per 
cent, of the total area were cultivable waste. Forests covered an area of 23651.3 
acres and current fallows extended over 181.7 acres, forming 79 7 per cent, 
and o. 6 per cent, respectively of the total area. The area not available for 
cultivation was 154.3 acres. Of the total cultivable area of 5881 *4 acres, only 
849.5 acres or 31.4 per cent, were actually cultivated. The net area sown 
in each of the four villages ranged from 308 to 539 acres. The extent of culti¬ 
vable waste was as much as 2,215 acres in village Chcrangola in south Coorg, 
as against the net sown area of 479.67 acres. 

(iii) In 1948-49 the net irrigated area in Coorg was 6,000 acres or 3*6 per 
cent, of the total area sown. No land was irrigated in any of the four villages. 
The copious rainfall and the multitude of small rivulets render cultivation 
in a great measure independent of artificial irrigation. The only canal 
irrigation project is that of the Chikkahole river. 
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(iv) Rice is the staple product of Coorg and the yield has always furnislieci 
an unfailing supply for home consumption and for export to the Malabar 
coast. Nearly 12,000 tons are exported annually to Mysore and Madras. 
Othet principal crops grown are coffee, cardamom, tea, rubber, fruits and 
vegetables. In 1948-49 the areas under the principal crops w'ere as follows: 

Paddy ........ 88,000 acres. 

CoHee ........ 41,000 „ 

Cardamom ....... i/i,ooo „ 

Rubber ........ 3,000 „ 

Orange . . . . . . . . iB,ooo „ 

lire areas under tea and pepper cultivation were 400 and 518 acres 
respectively. Paddy in 1950-51 covered 89,640 acres and the yield was 
estimated at 43,000 tons of rice (husked paddy). 

(v) As in the State, paddy was the most important crop in the selected 
villages occupying 334.38 acres or 72.3 per cent, of the average net area sown. 
The acreages under cofl'ee and cardamom were 58.52 and 39.65 respec¬ 
tively the remainder being under fruits and vegetables. 

7. Kinds of farm labour and wages. 

Harijans, Teravars^ Kuruhars and Pales formed the majority of agricultural 
workers in Coorg. The \vorker.s were either attached or casual. The attached 
workers were employed either for the whole year or for a period of 6 to 8 
months. The tei rns and conditions of both the types of workers are described 
below : 

Attached workers, —It was customary for the bigger cultivators to allow cer¬ 
tain privileges to the attached workers drawn from the Holeyas {Harijans) or 
Pales, Thev were allowed land, free of rent, for building their huts. They 
could also collect firewood, free of charge, fiom the employer’s holdings. 
During festivals, marriages and other ceremonies, these workers got free food 
at the house of the emph^yer. The members of their families were also invited. 
Women and children were employed as attached workers but their wages 
were lower than for men. Cowherds, whether men or childien, also got 
less wages than field workers. Generally, boys weie employed for grazing 
cattle. Wages w^ere paid mostly in paddy; customary perquisites were also 
allowed. Normally, the payment was made every day or once a week accord¬ 
ing to the terms of agreement. Cash advances were made to needy workers 
and were partly deducted, at the end of the year, from the wages due. 
In some cases, the workers worked for the same employer from year to year; 
the inability of such w^orkers to repay their debts w^as the main reason 
why they could not choose their employer freely. 

The hours of work varied from season to season. The same worker who 
was engaged in ploughing for 6 hours in the morning, was required to look 
after sowing, transplanting or embanking in the afternoon for 2, 4 and 4 
hours respectively, while those busy in harvesting for 6 hours in the forenoon 
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did threshing in the afternoon or duflng the night. Except during these busy 
periods, the normal working day consisted of 8 hours. Those employed for 
the busy season, i,e.y for 6 to 8 months, got 2 seers of paddy a day besides a 
few daily perquisites, two meals of cooked rice, a glass ol’ c oflVe, tobacco 
for chewing and pan-supari. I’he cash v^alue ol' the total daily remuncratir)n 
amounted to As. 14 to Re. 1. 

The workers were generally allow'cd one holiday in a w'cek, cither on 
Monday or on the shandy day, which differed in localities but w as customarily 
understood as a day of rest for w'orkers, employers and plough cattle. 


Those employed for the wdiolc year were paid 4 to 6 bliatties of padd\' per 
season, amounting to 2 to 3 seers of paddy a day. In addition, they got 
tobacco, pan-supari and bidi, the cash value of the total remuneration being 
As. 8 to As. 12 a day. They were also allowed free clothing every '^ear, 
a male adult tA^orker getting one coat, a shirt, one para he and a small turban; 
a woman worker a saree and a jacket; a boy worker a shirt and a pair of shorts; 
and a girl worker a saree and a shirt or a jacket. A few workers were employed 
on a monthly basis w'hen the rush of work necessitated a whole-time worker. 
Such workers were generally paid at a rate ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 a 
month and also got about 2 seers of paddy every day. 


Casual workers, —The hours of w'ork for casual workers were the same 
as for attached w'orkers. Wages w'ere paid either in cash or in kind 
with perquisites, or partly in cash and partly in kind. For men, the daily 
wages paid in cash only ranged from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-8-0. "J he cash 
value of the daily remuneration inclusive of perquisites ranged frorQ Rs. 1-4-6 
to Rs. 1-8-6. The cash value of w^ages paid to women generally amounted 
to Rs. 1-4-0 but in one village the rate was about As. 0-14-6. The wages 
paid to children were mostly in cash wdth perquisites and ranged from As. 9 
to As. 0-14-9. When paid in kind with perquisites, the cash value of the 
remuneration was As. 12 approximately. The perquisites allowed consisted 
of tw^o meals of cooked rice. 

The wage rate in 1938-39 was alput one-third of the present rate. The 
daily cash value of wages inclusive of perquisites ranged from As. 0-6-6 to 
As. 0-8-6 in the case of men, and from As. 0-5-6 to As. 0-6-6 for w^omen; it 
was As. 4 in the case of children. 


7. ‘Beoar’ or involuntary labour. 

The existence of begar or involuntary labour was not noticed in any 
sample village. 


8. Imported labour. 

The employment of migratory casual labour was reported in two villages. 
The kurubars and yeravars^ who arc landless and nomadic, go with their 
families from village to village in search of employment. The only concession 
or preference allowed to them was advance payment of the weekly wage. 
The wage rates for both local and imported workers were the same. 
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9. Prices. 

The average retail prices prevalent in 1938-39 and 1949-50 of certain 
important articles of consumption are shown in the following statement : 


Commodity 




Average retail 

193B-39 

price per seer 

1949-50 





Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 


Paddy 

• 

- 

• 

008 

0 

3 

0 

(450) 

Rice 

• 


• 

014 

0 

6 

G 

(450) 

Ragi 




0 0 10 

0 

5 

4 

(G40) 

Horsegrarn 




0 I I 

0 

6 

G 

(600) 

Dhall 




0 3 0 

0 

9 

3 

(308) 

Bcngalirrarn 




0 2 G 

0 

10 

0 

(400) 


Figures within brackets indicate the index numlxTs of prices with those of 103B-3Q as 100, 


I I. FlXATfON OF MINIMUM WAGES. 

(i) As regards employment in cofTce plantations, a committee under sec¬ 
tion 5(i)(a) of the Minimum Wages Act was constituted in December, 1950. 
The Committee held four sittings and forwarded its report to the Chief Com¬ 
missioner in March, 1951. Subsequently an Advisory Board was constituted 
under section 7 of the Act and the recommendations of the Committee were 
placed before the Board and its views taken. The final recommendations of 
the Board were accepted by the Chief Commissioner and a notification fixing 
the minimum wages for employment in coffee plantations has been issued. 
Steps were also taken to collect data on an ad hoc basis in respect of 
employment in cardamom plantatirns and draft rates of minimum wages 
were published under section 5(1 )(b) of the Act. The objections and sugges¬ 
tions received in this respect will also b^ placed before the Advisory Board at 
its next meeting and after obtaining their views, the rates will be fixed and 
notified. 

(ii) The Chief Commissioner Coorg has fixed the following minimum 
rates of wages for employees in agriculture throughout the State. 

Colcgory of workers Minimum raUs of wagts per day 


Employees in agriculture 
as defined in part TI of 

Basic wage 

Costosif living 
allowance 

Total 

th* Schedule to thf* mi¬ 
nimum wages Act, 1948. 

Rs. ^ P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Men 

I 2 0 

030 

I 5 0 

Women . 

0 *3 9 

020 

0 *5 9 

Adolescents 

0 10 9 

020 

0 12 9 

Children . 

0 9 0 

0 I 6 

0 10 6 








CHAPTER 24 


DELHI 


Introductory. 


Delhi was made a separate province under a Chief Commissioner in 1912. 
It is the smallest State, having an area of only 574 square miles. The city of 
Delhi is the capital of India. 

(ii) The northern portion of the State, like most of the alluvial plains of 
upper India, is divided into th< Khadar or riverain, a strip of land adjoining 
the Jamuna; and the drier and more sandy uplands, known as the hangar. 
Though monotonous in appearance, this latter tract is well wooded and being 
traversed by the \Vestern Jamuna Canal is extremely fertile. The annual 
rainhill is about 26 inches, of which 23 inches fall in the summer and 3 in the 
winter. 

(iii) Of the old cottage industries which spread the fame of Delhi far 
and wide, a few^ are still flourishing. Among them are ivory carving and 
miniature painting, gold and silver jewellery and household utensils. 

2. Selection of villages. 

Nine villages w^ere selected on the basis of random sampling for the 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry. Of these, three were in Dabbar and Banger 
ialuks each, one in Shahdara, another in Kohi and the remaining in Chak 
Khadar taluk, 

3. Land tenure. 

(i) 'I’he system of land tenure obtaining in Delhi is mostly bhaichara, 
although in some villages it is pattadari. Pattadari tenures are those in wdiich 
the land is divided and held severally by different proprietors according to 
ancestral or other customary shares, each person managing his owm land 
iind paying his fixed share of revenue, while all are jointly responsible, in the 
event of any shareholder being unable to fulfil Kis obligations, to Govern¬ 
ment. In bhaichara tenure, on the other hand, the lands are held severally, 
and customary shares, if they ever existed, have been abolished ; each 
shareholder is responsible for the payment of land revenue only to the 
extent of his holdings. 

(ii) Of the 9 villages selected, the system of the land tenure w as bhaichara 
in 8 and Pattadari in one, the total area under the two being 8,496 acres and 
633 acres respectively. 

4. Area, population and occupational classification. 

(i) The State has an area of 574 square miles and had a population of 
9*7*9391** * 94 ** The population according to the 1951 Census, was 1,744,072, 
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indicating an increase of 90.0 per cent, during the decade. The influx of dis¬ 
placed persons has been largely responsible for the increase. Of the total popu¬ 
lation, 306,938 or 17.6 per cent, was rural and 1,437,134 or 82.4 per cent, 
was urban. The density per square mile in 1951 was 3038.5. 

(ii) The distribution of sample villages according to area and population 
is given in table 158 (Appendices). Four villages had population of less than 
500, while in the remaining five it ranged from 901 to 3,000. One village 
with a population of 2,606, had an area of 2,482 acres. T’he total population of 
the nine villages inhabited by 1,651 families was 9,369, the average size of 
family being 5.6. The average population per village was 1,041, the average 
area 1014.3 acres and the average density per square mile 657. 

(iii) The distribution of families Jiving in the sample villages according 
to occupation and status is given in the following statement : 


Occupation and status 

Number of families 

Percentage to 

total number of 
families 



■ 

Agricultural owners 

60.} 

36.0 

Agricultural tenants 

173 

10.5 

Agricultural workers— 



(a) Without land 
(h) With land 



Total agricultural iamilies 

1546 

51-3 

Non-agricultural labourers 

120 

7-3 

Artisans . . . . < 


51 

Traders .... 

2 

0.1 

Others . . . . . 

598 

38.2 

Total non-agricuUural families 

805 

48.7 

ALL FAMILIES 

1*851 

100.0 


Because of the facilities for non-agricultural employment available in 
the neighbouring areas, the number of families entirely dependent on 
agriculture was small. Only 51.3 per cent, of the families living in the villages 
were agricultural and of these, agricultural workers formed only 4 * ^ 
cent, there was no family of agricultural workers in two villages, while in 
the other three the number of such families was i, 3 and 4 respectively. 




f, LMTOVrilUSATfON awo msotPAh CROW* 

■ « or .he J^art*6.TpS 

the net area sown m the > car 194. 4 ? „ „ jjjj. area WiWn 

lion being GovernTnent canals, wells and tanks* I he area not available lor 
cultivation in the same year was 75,000 acres, under fallows 13,000 ar res 
and other uncultivated areas excluding current fallows, amounted to 54.000 
acres. The reclamation of cultivable waste land is progressing satis/actoW- 
iy. Fifteen tractors were engaged for the purpose, which Imvc rcchiiiricd so 
far about 12,000 acres. 

(ii) ' 17 ie following statement shows the details of the area culti\ated, 
cultivable wastes and area not available for cultivation in the sample villages : 


(Area in acres) 


Details of land 
utilisation 

/ " ' 

'J’otal area 

Average per 
\ illage 

Percentage 
to total 

(i) Cultivated area : 




Irrigated— 




Single crop . . , , . 

1,418 

151-5 

hV 5 

More than one crop , , , 

• r) 4 <> 

Go. 0 

5-9 

Iblal 


217-5 

21.4 

Un irrigated— 




Single crop ..... 

. 1,911 

212.3 

20.9 

More than one crop . , 

2,846 

316.2 

31.2 

Total 

4»757 

528.5 

52.1 

1 otal net area sown 

6,715 

746.0 

73-5 

(ii) Cultivable land excluding area cultivated : 




Current fallows .... 

59 

6.5 

0.6 

Cultivable waste .... 

. 1,222 

' 35-8 

13-4 

Total 

. 1,281 

142.3 

14.0 

(m) Un cultivable land ; 

Forest ..... 




Not available for cultivation 

1,133 

125.9 

12.5 

Total 

*,133 

125.9 

12. ‘j 

Total area of the villages 

9129 

1014.2 

100.0 


Percentage of cultivated area to total cultivable 


area. 


84.0 
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(iii) The distribution of sample villages according to the percentage ol 
the area cultivated to the total cultivable area is shown in the following state* 
ment : 


Percentage of area cultivated to total cultivable area* Number of 

villages 


Less than 45 .... 

. 


Nil 

45 and under f,o .... 



1 

50 and under 55 ■ . . . 



M 

55 and under Co .... 



Nil 

60 and under C5 .... 



Nil 

65 and under 70 .... 



NU 

70 and under 7-, .... 



1 

75 and under 80 .... 



Nil 

80 and under 85 .... 



2 

85 and under 90 .... 



2 

90 and under 95 .... 



I 

95 and under 10 



2 


Total 


9 

♦Note. — Cultivable area here includes — (a) the area actually 
waste, and (cj current fallows. 

cultivated; (b) cultivable 

1 he figures indicate that a considerable portion of the cultivable area 
has been brought under plough in each village, the area actually cultivated 
was more than 80 per cent, of the total cultivable area. 

(ivj The important crops grown in the State arc jowar, 
barley, grarn and sugarcane. The following statement shows 
yield of principal crops in the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 : 

bqjra, wheat, 
the area and 

Area (in thousand acres) 

Crop - A - ^ 

194 ^ 1-49 i 949‘50 

Yield (in 

1941^-49 

thousand tons) 

-A-^ 

1949-50 

Wheat . ^8 

56 

II 

13 

Jfowar . 

42 

4 

5 

. 38 

47 

5 

9 

Karley . 14 

12 

I 

I 

. 59 

66 

2 

2 

Sugarcane ..... 8 

3 

5 

2 


Sowce .—^^‘Area and Yield of Principal Crops* issued by the Directorate of Economics and 
statistics. Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 
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(v) The important crops grown in the sample villages were wheat, jowar, 
bajra, barley, gram and mustard. The following statement shows the irrigated 
and unirrigatcd areas under each crop : 


Area in acres 



Crop 


f 

Irrigated 

Unirrigaled 

Total 

Wheat 



1,082 

634 

1,716 

Jowar 



45 

543 

588 

Bajra 



4 


1,566 

Barley 



147 

357 

504 

Gram 



132 

1,894 

2,026 

Mustard 



5 i^ 

73 

125 

6 . Kinds of 

FARM 

LABOUR AND W^AGES. 




As already slated, the facilities available for non-agricultural employment 
in the neighbouring areas and the small size of the cultivators’ holdings 
limited the scope for employment of agricultural workers. Hired labour 
was employed in 7 out of 9 sample villages. 

Attached workers .—Attached workers were engaged in only three villa¬ 
ges. rhe period of contiact was normally a month. They were paid a 
monthly cash wage of Rs. 30 and were allowed perquisites such as three daily 
tneals, the cash value of which ranged between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 a month. 
In one village, where such w'orkers were engaged during the rahi liarvesting, 
they were paid in kind. For a month after the harvesting season they were 
paid 5 maunds of w'heat wTirth Rs. 70 besides three daily meals costing about 
As. 12. The total emolument for tlie month amounted to Rs. 90. VVomen 
and children w^ere not employed as attached w^orkers. 

Casual workers .—Casual w^orkers were paid on time rates either in cash 
or kind. The w^ages were mostly supplemented by perquisites consisting 
of one or two meals a day. The cash valce of the meals ranged from As. (i 
to As. 12. Payment at piece rates was prevalent in harvesting only. It was 
customary in these villages to pay 5 per cent, of the sheaves harvested by each 
worker as his or her wages. On an average, an adult male worker could 
harvest 100 sheaves in a day and earn 5 sheaves yielding 10 seers of 
grains and fodder. The cash value of the grain thus earned amounted to 
Rs. 3-B-0 a day. Adult female workers could harvest about 80 sheaves 
in a day and their average earnings amounted to Rs. 2-8-0 a day. A custom, 
known locally as hharota was prevalent for harvesting in one of the villages. 
Each worker was given one bundle of the harvested crop besides the daily 
cash wage of Re. i plus two meals worth As. 8. The cash value of the average 
wage thus earned by a man amounted to Rs. 2-10-0 and by a w^oman to Rs. 2 
a day. Children were not generally employed as agricultural workers, though 
women were occasionally engaged for sowing and harvesting. The hours 
of work varied from 6 to 8 a day for all the operations except harvesting 
and threshing, in which they w-cre longer by an hour or tw’o. The average 
wages paid for different agricultural operations to men and women under the 
various methods of payment in 1938-39 and 1949-50 are given in tables 159 
and 160 (Appendices). The following statement shows the cash value of average 
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daily wages paid to men 
agricultural operations : 

Operation 

and women 

Year 

in 1938-39 and 1949-50 for four major 

Cash value of average daily wage 

r 

Men 

-^ 

Women 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ploughing . . . . 

• 1938-39 

0 8 3 



• *949-50 

220 

•. 





Sowing . . . . 

• *938-39 

0 5 I 



• *919-50 

I 14 8 




(575-0) 


\\'<’cding , . , . 

• *938-39 

0 () 0 

0 5 4 


• *949-50 

I 14 0 

III 4 



(500.0) 

(5*2.5) 

MaiAcsling . . . . 

. 1938-39 

0 9 9 

0 7 8 


. 1949-50 

2 15 10 

2 7 8 



(490.6) 

( 5 * 7 - 4 ) 

Note. —Figures wiLhin 

brackets indicatt: 

; the index numbers of 

wages witli those of 


i 938-;]9 as loo. 

7. Frequency distribution of wage (quotations. 

I’hc frequency dislribution of wage quotations accorciing to wage groups 
is given in table 161 (Appendices). For men the wage group having the 
maximum frequency was As. 32 to less than As. 34, when no perquisites 
were allowed and As. 28 to less than As. 30, when wages were supple¬ 
mented by perquisites. For women the wage group having the maximum 
frequency was As. 24 to less than As. 26. 

8. Prices. 

The following statement shows the average retail prices of some impor¬ 
tant articles of cemsumption : 


Commodity 


Average retail price (per maund of 40 seers) 


J93B-39 1949-50 



Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

W’heat 

2«II 

4 

16 10 8 
( 6 « 5 - 4 ) 

Barley . . . . 

2 I 

4 

12 n 4 
(610.0) 

Aioong . . . . 

4 8 

8 

22 I 4 
(486.2) 

Sugar . . . . 

*3 5 

4 

33 , 5 4 
(250.0) 

Gut . . . . 

2 8 

0 

32 1 4 

(•283-3) 

Salt (Rock) 

2 4 

8 

21 10 8 
( 945 - 5 ) 


Note. —Figures within brackets indicate the index numbers of prices with those of 

1938-39 as 
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9. Fixation minimum wages. 

(i) The Chief Commissioner, Delhi, has fixed the following minimum 
rates ol* wages payable in respect of employment in agriculture under 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, with eflTect from the ist September, 1951 : 


Agricultural operation 


Minimum rates 
of wages 


(a) For adult males— 

I. Ploughing 




Rs. 

. 2 

A. 

0 

P. 

0 a day 

2. Harrowing 




. 2 

0 

0 

3. Sowing . 

. 



2 

0 

0 

4, Embanking 




. 2 

0 

0 

5. Transplanting . 

. 



. 1 

8 

0 

6. (i) Weeding with Phaura . 



2 

0 

0 

(ii) WtHxling with Khurfm 



I 

8 

0 

7. Irrigating 




. 2 

0 

0 

8 , Harvesting 




. 2 

0 

0 

9. 'Fhreshing 




. 2 

0 

0 

10. Winnowing 




. 2 

0 

0 

II. Miscellaneous . 




1 

8 

0 ” 

ib) For adult females— 

. I. T'ransplanting . 

. 



. I 

4 

0 

2. Weeding 




I 

4 

0 

3. Flarvesting 




I 

8 

0 

4. Miscellaneous . 




I 

4 

0 

{c) For attached workers 


• 

• 

■ 45 

0 

0 a month. 


(ii) Payment of wages in kind has been authorised, subject to the following 
conditions :— 


(a) Part payment in kind in the form of meals is authorised to the 
extent of 37 1/2 percent, of the minimum wages payable to the 
worker. 

{b) The meals are to include the customary diet adequate for a full 
day. 

(r) Where the minimum rates of wages have been fixed at Rs. 2 a 
day and the worker concerned is receiving meals sufficient for the 
day he is entitled to be paid Rs. 1-4-0 a day in cash. 
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{d) Payment wholly or partly in kind is authorised if the worker concern¬ 
ed is supplied with 5 per cent, of the crop harvested in lieu 
of the statutory minimum rates. 

{e) Attached workers receiving meals and engaged on a monthly basis 
are entitled to a monthly cash wage of Rs. 30. 

(iii) The following minimum wages have been fixed as a result of the 
awards of Industrial Tribunals in the Mahabir Cotton Mills, Indian Hume 
Pipe Co., Ltd., and in some hotels in New Delhi and Delhi. 

{a) Mahabir Cotton Mills. —Rs. 30 plus dearness allowance of Rs. 58 
a month. 

[b) Indian Hume Pipe Co. Ltd. —Rs. 2G a month or Re. i a day 

plus Rs. i-b-o a day as dearness allowance. This comes to 

Rs. 61-12-0 a month or for 26 working days. 

(r) Hotels. —Rs. 25 per month as wages plus Rs. 15 as food allowance 

and Rs. 5, as house rent allowance, if no fi'ee food and housing 

are provided. 

9. ‘BiiGAR* OR INVOLUNTARY LABOUR. 

No instance of any involuntary labour was reported during the enquiry. 



CHAPTER 25 


HIIvlACHAL PRADESH 


Ini RODUcri'ORY. 


Himachal Pradesh was constituted under the Himachal Pradesh 
(Administrative) Order, 194^, and the following 30 States were merged inlo 
it : Sirmur, Mandi, Suket, Chamha, Baghat, Keonlhal, Koti, Madhan, 
Ratesh, Ghund, Theog, Dhami, Baghal, Kunihar, Kuthar, Mangal, Mahlog, 
Beja, Sangri, Kumarsain, Bashahr, Delath, Khaneti, Balsan, Darkoti, Jubbal, 
Rawingarh, Dhadi, "Pharoch and Bhajji. 

l ii) The State lies between 30° 30'and 33® 10'North latitude and 75^^ 55' 
and 79® 50' East longitude It is bounded on the north by Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir, on the south by the I’ehri-Garhwal and Dehra Dun districts of Uttar 
Pradesh and the Ambala district of the Punjab and on the west by Ambala, 
Hoshiarpur and Kangra. On the cast the boundaries are undefined. 

(iii) The State is hilly and has large forest areas. Its forests supply the largest 
cpiantity of coniferous timber in Northern India and constitute the main 
source of revenue of the State. These are useful in ensuring the safety of 
the catchment areas of the Jamuna, Sutlej, Beas, Ravi and Chenab rivers 
on which depends the steady and equable flow of water in these rivers, 
and the success of irrigation and engineering works in the plains. 

(iv) The main agricultural wealth of the State consists of potatoes and 
fruits such as apples, peaches, almonds, nuts, and pomegranates. A scheme for 
promoting the culti\^ation of potatoes has been in operation since the 
beginning of 1949. Two Regional Stations have already been established 
and as against an average yield of 38 maunds per acre in the past, a yield of 
100 maunds per acre has already been realised. 

(v) Salt is an important mineral product. A project for developing the 
salt mines in Mandi District was prepared by the State Government. The 
mines have since been taken over by the Government of India. 


A Resin and Turpentine Factory has been set up at Nahan. It distils 
50,000 maunds of Resin annually converting it into Resin and Turpentine. 
Proposals to expand it are in hand. 

The Solan Electric Supply Company has considerably increased the 
supply of electricity and is working profitably. 

Electric supply from the electric plant at Jubbal has been extended to a 
number of surrounding villages. The important handicrafts are Pashmina 
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shawls and woollen blankets and fabrics. The State also produces wool of 
fine quality, herbs and drugs, musks and skins. 

2. Selection of villages by random sampling. 

The State is divided into four administrative districts^ Mahasu, Siraiiu. 
Mandi, and Chamba. For the purposes of this enquiry^ 12 villages were selected 
in consultation with the Chief Commissioner by random sampling. The 
numljer of villages .selef ted from each district is given below : 


Di«trict 


Mahasu Sirmur Mandi Chamba T Vital 


Number of villages ... 5 i 3 3 12 


3. l^AND TENURE. 

(i) Large numbers of local feudal levies and taxes have been alx/iisiied. 
There was a special class of tenants called lfe//ius who were ol.Tiged to 
render personal service to the landowners in return lor cultivating riglils. 
Occupancy rights specified in the Punjab Tenancy .\ct, 1887, have now Ix'cn 
conferred on all the hethus cultivating Government lands, on payment of 
rent equal to i 1/4 times the land revenue and cesses lor the time being charge¬ 
able on the land. Such hethus can acquire full proprietary rights on payment 
of a sum equal to ten times the land revenue and cesses. Security oi tenure 
beyond the permissible limit of self cultivation ol’ 250 bighas of land has been 
granted to other tcnants-at-will for four y ears by the application of the Punjab 
Tenants {Security of Tenure) Act, 1950. Settlement operations were in 
progress at the time of merger in Keonthal and Koti Stales in Mahasu. These 
have since been completed. Settlement operations have ]:)een completed 
in other merged areas, viz., Balson, Mangal, Dhadi and Sangri while those 
in Tharoch are expected to be completed shortly. Operations are also in 
progress in Chamba district. An office of the Director of Land Records has 
also been set up with a view to consolidating land records in the State. 

(ii) The system of land tenure in all the villages selected w'as patia- 
dari-cum-bhaicliara. Under the Pattadari tenure, all the lands ared divided 
and held severally by the different proprietors according to ancestral or 
other customary rights, each proprietor managing his own land and 
paying his share of land revenue, but all are jointly responsible, in the event 
of any one shareholder being unable to fulfil his obligation, to the Govern¬ 
ment. Tn bhaichara system, on the other hand, all the land owners are 
severally respon.sible for their share of land revenue. 

4. Rainfall. 

The iehsih adjoining the Kangra district have heavy rainfall ranging 
from 60 to 90 inches annually, while in Chamba and Mahasu it varies 
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from 30 to 60 inches. In some arcras thf! rainfall is scanty;, being only 10 to 
J4 inches a year. 

5. ArKA, population and occupational CI.ASSIFICATION. 

(i) The State has an area ol‘ 10,451 square miles and had a population ol 
989,437 in 1941. The population according to the 1951 Census was 983,367 
indicating a decrease of o. 6 per cent, during the decade. Of the total popu¬ 
lation, 941,966 or 95.B per cent, was rural and 41,401 or 4.2 per cent, was 
urban. 'Fhe density per square mile in 1951 is 94.1. 

(ii) riie distribution of villages according to area and population is 
given in table 162 (Appendices). In ri out of 12 villages, the population was 
less than 700. In 8 villages, the population rangecl from 101 to 300. The 
average area per village was 319 acres, and the density of population per 
square mile 6.9. The total population of the twelve villages inhabited by 
B54 families was 4,150, the aveiage size of a family being 4.9. 

(iii) 'rhe distiibution of i'amilics according to occupation and status is 
given In the f(blowing statement : 


0 :cupati<»n and status 


NunihcT of Percentto 

iainilies total number of 

faniilies 


/\gri(i»111 j ra) o\vners 
Agrirub lira! t<*nanls 
Agriculujral workers— 

(a) W’itlioiit land 

(b) W ith land 


'I’oial apiricnhural families 

Non-agricultural labourers .... 

Artisans ....... 

Traders ....... 

Others . .. 


d.p) 

51*5 

J pi 





do. 9 

11 

1*3 

50 

:>-? 

:i 7 

4-3 

65 

7.6 

163 

19.1 


Total non-agrkajliural families 
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6. Land utilisation and principal crops. 

(i) Details of laad utilisation were not available for the entire State ; 
some of the areas are still being surveyed. Of an area of 2,305,000 acres in res¬ 
pect of which records were available, the net area sown in 1948-49 was 577,000 
acres or 25.0 per cent, of the total, and the area sown more than once was 
481,000 acres. In the same year the net area irrigated was 114,000 acres or 
19.8 per cent, of the area cultivated, the important sources being private canals 
and channels.The area under forests was 747,000 acres, representing more than 
one-third of the total area of the State, under fallows 42,000 acres, the area not 
available for cultivation was 412,000 acres and the uncultivable land exclud¬ 
ing current fallows amounted to 527,000 acres. With a view to developing 
the forests, which was the most important source of revenue, the State has been 
divided into twelve territorial forest divisions. The Indian Forest Act, 1927, 
has also been made applicable to the State. A number of nurseries have been 
started and measures taken for artificial aflbrestation in addition to natural 
regeneration. 

(ii) The classification of the total area of sample villages according to the 
areas cultivated, cultivable wastes and uncultivable areas is given in the 
following statement ; 


Details of land utilisation 

’t otal are 
(acres) ^ 

Percentage to 
total area ol 
the villages 

(i) Cultivated area : 



Trri^aivd— 



Sint*;l€ crop ....... 

lod 

2.7 

More one crop ..... 


ib. I 

Total 

751 

18.8 

Un irrigated— 



.SinjE^lf crop ....... 

236 

5-9 

More than one crop ..... 

913 

22 .9 

Total 

i>i 49 

28.8 

Total net area sown 

1,900 

47.6 

{ii) Cultivable land excluding area cultivated; 



Current fallows ...... 

7 

0. I 

Cuiiivable waste ...... 

1,375 

? 4-5 

Total 

1,382 

34.6 

(m) Uncultivable land: 



forest ........ 



Not available for cultivation .... 

70B 

17.8 

Total 

708 

17.8 

Total area of the vill agc.s 

3,990 

100.0 

Percentage of cultivated area to total cultivable area 

57-9 
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(lii) The Ibllowing statement shows the distribution of villages according 
to the percentage of the area cultivated to the total cultivable area : 


Percentage of area cultivated to total cultivable area* 


Number of 
villages 


Less than 15 . . . . . . - ■ JVt 7 

15 and under 20 ... . i 

20 and under 25 . .... 

25 and under 30 ..... . l 

30 and under 35 • • • • * 

35 and under 40 ..... JVir 7 

40 and under 45 • • * 

45 and under 50 i 

50 and under 55 A 7 / 

55 and undf*r 60 . . i 

60 and under 65 JVil 

65 and under 70 ... A 7 / 

70 and under 75 • 

75 and under 80 . A 77 

80 and lujdcr 85 . . ... 

85 and under rjo ... J\'U 

go and under 95 ....... 3 

95 and under too . . • 4 

Total . 12 


♦The cultivable area here includes (a) the area actually cultivated; (/;) cultivable waste; 
and (r) current fallows. 

There was thus in some villages scope for extending the area under 
cultivation. 

(iv) The important crops grown in the State are rice, maize, wheat, small 
millets, barley, potatoes, rape and mustard. Potatoes are the chief cash crop 
and the State has established itself as a vital source of supply of potatoes for 
the plains of India. The following statement shows the area and yield of 
important crops for the years 1948-49 and 1949-50. 


Crop 

Area (ir* thousand acres) 

_A_ 

Yield (in thousand tons) 

194^-49 

i 949 - 5 « 

r 

19 > 8-49 


Rice 

93 

9 <> 

31 

29 

Maize 

244 

235 

^^9 

57 

WJjeat 

278 

277 

57 

55 

Small millets . 

lOI 

lOI 

15 

15 

Barley 

73 

77 

Id 

1 8 

Sugarcane 

3 

3 

I 

I 

Potatoes 

16 

16 

24 

26 

Rape & mustard 

20 

!9 

2 

2 


Source *—“Area and Yield of Principal Crops**, issued by the Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 
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(v) The important crops grown in the sample villages were wheal, rice, 
•naize, barley, and potatoes occupying the following areas : 


Wheal . 
Rice 
Maizo 
Barley- 
Pot aloes 


Crop 


Area in cres 

712 

685 


97 


7. Kinds of farm labour and wages. 

I’wo kinds of farm wx^rkers--casual and attached—were employed in the 
villages surveyed. The scope for the employment of hired labour w as, how¬ 
ever, very much limited in this State. Casual workers were not employed in 
the hills, while in the level tracts of Dun and Nahan iehsils, hired labour 
^vas cmplo)’ed at harvest. A system knowm as bawara under w^hich the 
neighbours were invited to help in ploughing, manuring and weeding and 
received snitoo at noon and a meal in the evening, was prevalent in the hill 
tracts. However, landlords in this tract had settled Kolis^ C.hnmars and Dumnas 
on their lands on varying terms. They worked as attached workers in the fields 
of the landlords and, in return, received food in the morning and evening and 
clothing in the hot and cold seasons. They w'ere also allowed small plots of 
land free of rent. Cash loans w^ere advanced to the workers free of interest 
for weddings and other ceremonial occasions. Besides these, there were 
Dhialchi'i who, in return for their manual labour in the fields of the landlords, 
received half the produce of the land they cultivated. 


[a) Attached workers .—^Attached workers were engaged in seven \al- 
lages and employment was confined mostly to men. The period of' 
their contract extended to one year but payment was made monthly. In 
addition to perquisites, such as clothing, three meals a day and free 
lodging, the workers w'ere paid a monthly cash wage ranging from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 14. The a\'erage cash value of the total remuneration per month w as as 
follows : 



Cash value (monthly) 

% 


Rs. A. P. 

(i) Monthly cash wage ..... 

10 0 0 

(2) Food meals daily worth As. 13) 

24 6 0 

(3) Tobacco (won h As, 0-1-6 daily) 

2 13 0 


Total 


37 3 o 
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(4) Clothing : 

One coal ........ 

Cash value (annual) 

25 0 0 

Two pyjamas ....... 

6 0 

0 

One pair of shoes ...... 

8 0 

0 

Two .shirts ..... 

9 0 

0 

Two caps ....... 

0 12 

0 

Miscellaneous = . . ... 

6 8 

0 

Total 

55 4 
or 4 9 

0 

3 per 
month. 

The total individual monthly emoluments varied fiorn Rs. 32 to Rs. 55. 
one village where w’omen were also employed, men workers were paid 
55 a month and women Rs. 49 a month. 


[h) Casual workers ^—Casual workers emj3loyed on a daily basis were paid 
at time rates either in cash or in kind with or without perquisites. A 
characteristic feature was the absence of payment at piece rates even for such 
operations as harvestiniyf and threshing. Wages did not \’ary from opera¬ 
tion to operation and were usualh’ supplemented by perquisites in the 
form of meals. The cash value of meals ranged from As. 9 to Rs. 1-3-6 a 
day in diHerent villages. Casual wwkers were required io work for about 8 
hours a day in all the villages. Women and children were employed less 
frequently. The average daily wages paid to casual workers for different 
agricultural operations in 1938-39 and 1949-50 are given in talkie 
163, 164 and 16") (.Appendices) for men, women and children separately. 
The following statement shows the cash value of average daily wages in 
1938-39 and 1949-50 for four major agricultural operations : 


Operation 

Year 

Casl'. valut' 

ol as erage daily wages 

Men 

W omen 

Cluldreii 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rf. a. ?. 

Ploughing . 

1938-39 

i 949 - 5 t> 

067 

I 14 2 

(458.6;. 



Sowing 

19.38-39 

064 

0 3 

0 5 2 


i 949 - 5 « 

I 13 8 

(460.2) 

I 8 II 

( 474 - 7 ) 

1 7 3 

( 449 - 9 )‘ 

Weeding . 

19,38-39 

0 6 2 

0 5 IO 

041 


* 949 - 5 f> 

* 13 4 

( 475 - 7 ) 

III G 

( 47 *- 4 ) 

* 7 3 

(569-4) 

Harvesting 

*938-39 

066 

0 6 4 

034 


* 949 - 5 u 

2 0 3 

I 15 0 

I 7 .3 



(496.6) 

(489-. 5 ) 

( 7 * 5 - 8 ) 

INote.— Figures 
1938-39 as 100. 

within brackets indicate 

the index numbers of wages with those of 


8 . pREqUENGY DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE QUOTATIONS. 

The frequency distribution of wage quotations according to wage groiips^ 
is given in tables 166, 167 and 168 (Appendices). The wage group having 
the maximum number of wage quotations was As. 24 to less than As. 2O' 
for both men and women. The wages of children were lower, the wage group 
having a majority of wage quotations being As. 20 to less than As. 24. 
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riie average retail prices of some important articles of consumption aj)- 
pearing in the family budgets of agricultural workers are given below : 

Average retail price (per maimd o(' 
Commodity 40 seers) 

^ -A ^ 

i 949 - 5 t) 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Wheat . . . . . . 438 22 2 8 

Maize ... 35* 18 o o 

(542.5' 

Rice ..... t) 8 8 32 6 8 

' (585.0) 

Cram . 430 13 11 4 

(327.4) 

Parley ....... 268 *3 5 o 

(5.50.9) 

Mash . .... .. 622 26 00 

(423.8) 

Moorifi . . . . . . 3 14 () 28 3 () 

(478.8) 

Mauir . . . . 3 14 8 18 9 o 

(473.9) 

Our . . . . 3 12 3 28 I 7 

(487-4) 

Salt . . . . 3 5 3 () II 2 

(201.3) 

Note.—F igures within brackets indicate the index numbers of prices with those of 
*938-39 as 100. 

10. Fixatio.n of minimum wages in agriculture. 

In notification No. R. 81-82/50, dated the r.4th July, 1952, the Goveni- 
rnent of Himachal Pradesh have fixed agricultural minimum wages for a 
period of one year, as follows : 

{a) Attached workers [whole time servants), 

[i) Adult male . Rs. 536 yearly, or 

Rs. 28 per m nth (all inclusive), 

[ii) Adult female Rs. 300 yearly, or 

Rs. 25 yier month (all inclu.sive). 
[Hi) Child or adolescent . Rs. 240 yearly, cr 

Rs. 20 per month (all inclusive). 

-{b) Attached workers—Horticultural operations, 

[i) Adult male , . Rs. 360 yearly, or 

Rs. 39 per month (all inclusive). 
[Hi) Adult female Rs. 324 yearly, or 

Rs. 27 per month (all inclusive). 
[Hi) Child or adolescent . Rs. 240 yearly, or 

Rs. 20 per month (all inclusive). 

'((;) Casual workers for all agricultural operations, 

[i) Adult male . Rs. 1-8-0 per day all inclusive. 

[H) Adult female Rs. 1-8-0 per day all inclusive. 

[Hi) Child or adolescent Re. 1-2-0 per day all inclusive. 
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KUTCH 


Introductory, 

Kutch ])ecame part of the Indian Union on the ist June, 1948. It is bound¬ 
ed on the north and the north-west l>y Pakistan; on the east by Gujarat; on the 
south by Saurashtra, and on the west and south-west by the Arabian Sea. 
Its limits, exclusive of a portion of the great salt marsh termed the Rann, 
extend from 22^47' to 24® N. and from 68°25' to 71^11' E. comprising a belt 
of land 160 miles from east to west and about 35 to 70 miles from north to 
south. Though, on the whole, barren and rocky, the aspect of the country 
is varied by ranges ol’ hills and isolated peaks, by rugged and deeply cut river¬ 
beds and valleys and tracts of rich pasture land. On the south, behind a 
high hank of sand that lines the sea-coast, lies a low, fertile and well-cultivated 
plain with a breadth of 20 to 30 miles. Beyond this plain, the country is 
broken by three hill ranges, those of Kutch proper, ol‘ Vagad in the east, 
and the Rann islands in the north. I’he hills of Kutch proper are spread 
out in the west, but are narrow towards the east and contain one noticeable 
peak, Dhinodhar, about 1,000 feet high, reputed to have once been a volcano. 
Two other peaks, Jhura and Varar rise to nearly 900 feet. In the Vagad 
hills the elevation is considerable. The hilly islands of Rann contain their 
highest point in the islands ol‘ Pachcham; the others Chadra, Khadir and 
Bela, do not exceed 617 feet. South-west of Pachcham Island is an exten¬ 
sive low lying tract, known as the Banni, running almost parallel to the coast 
•of Kutch for (>5 miles. Part of it is apt to be covered in times of high flood. 
It is inhabited only by herdsmen livdng in bee-hive-shaped huts. 

(ii) Kutch has a long coast-line of over 210 miles wdth many creeks, and 
has good possibilities for the fishing industr>\ There are 6 minor ports exclud- 
ding Kandla w^hich is being developed into a major port. In addition to the 
beautiful embroidery and silver work for which this State is chiefly noted, 
the manufacture of silk and cotton textiles are of some importance. I'here 
are a number of cotton ginning and pressing factories in the State. As a 
«alt reservoir, this State is of much importance. New salt works are being 
opened at Jakhau, Mundra and Sat Saidabet and it is expected that when all 
these are fully developed, the annual production of salt in Kutch will be 
about one million tons a year. Kutch has several minerals, including coal, 
coloured'clays, ochres, iron and gypsum. 

2. Selection of villages by random sampling. 

Four villages were selected in consultation with the Slate Government bn 
the basis of random sampling for the agricultural labour enquiry. 

3. Rainfall. 

Lying along the parallel line of the Tropic of Cancer, Kutch is almost 
beyond the influence of the south-west monsoon. According to rainfall, the 
State may be divided into three regions. There is minimum rainfall in the 
west, medium in the centre and maximum in the east. The average annual 
rainfall is about 13 inches and its distribution over the months is irregular. 
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The system of land tenure generally prevalent is called bhagabatau 
The cultivator cultivates the Government lands on condition that a share of 
the crop is made over to the Slate. The crop is made over in the village 
itself to the village oflicials, who weigh the threshed grain on the threshing 
floor and take the portion assigned as land levenue. After continuous cultiva¬ 
tion of their holding for about ten years, the hhagahataidars becomes buledars 
to attain proprietary interest in the lands. The girasias' are small indepen¬ 
dent jagirdars who hold land under the Durbar, but who are not required to 
hand over a share of theii produce to the State as under the bhagabalai 
tenure. There is also the pasayata tenure which is more of the nature of an 
Inam or gift for services rendered to the State. Recently the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code and Tenancy Act has been applied to Kutch for the protec¬ 
tion of tenants and a Revenue Tribunal has also been set up. With the ex¬ 
tension of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, all lands used for agricultural pur¬ 
poses are now liable to assessment. 

5. Area, populaiion and occuPATroNAL ceassific.ation. 

(i) 'I'he State* has an area of 8,461 square miles and had a population of 
500,800 in 1941. d he population according to 1951 Census was 567,606 showing 
an increase of 13.3 per cent. Of the total population, 453,852 or 80.0 per 
cent, was rural and 113,754 or 20,0 per cent urban. The density per square 
mile in 1951 was 67.1. 

(ii) As regards the distribution of selected villages according to area and 
population, it w as found that one village having a population of 831 had an 
area of 5,936 acres, another with a population of 1,072 had an area of 7,709 
acres and the third, thcjiigh its population was 2,012, had an area of only 2,083 
acres. 'The area of one village was not available. The average popula¬ 
tion per village \vas r,279, average area 5242.7 acres and the average 
density per square mile 159.3. 

(iii) The following statement gives the distribution of families accord¬ 
ing to occupation and status in the sample villages : 


Occupation anti status 

Number 
of families 

Percentage to 
total number 
of families 

Agricultural owners . . 

360 

33*5 

Agricultural tenants .... 

81 

7-5 

Agricultural workers— 



(a) Without land ..... 

{b) With land .... 


20.0 f ^ > 

Total agricultural families 

702 

65-3 
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Occupation and status 

Number 
of families 

Percentage 
to total 

number of families 

Non-agricultural workers 

G4 

6.0 

/Vrlisairs ...... 

122 

II -3 

Traders ... 

42 

3-9 

Others ...... 

145 

* 3-5 


I’otal non-agricultural families . 373 34 -7 


All families . 100.0 


(iv) The total population of the four villages inhabited by 1,075 families- 
was 5,117, the average size of a family being 4.8. 

G. liAND UTILISATION AND PRINCIPAL CROPS. 

(i) Of the total area of 4,974,000 acres of the State according to the 
village records of 1948-49, the net area sown was 222,000 acres or 4.46 per 
cent. The total area irrigated was 42,000 acres, the important sources being 
wells and dams. Twelve new irrigation dams and 40 miles of canals have 
l>een added to 22 irrigation dams and reservoirs and 80 miles of canals since 
the 1st June, 1948. The area of fallow lands was 1,886,000 acres, of forests 
108,000 acres and the area not available for cultivation was 2,607,000 acres. 

(ii) Of the four selected villages, one was unsurveyed and figuic.s of land 
utilisation in this village were not available. The following statement 
shows the details of land utilisation in the other three villages : 


Details of land utilisation 


(i) Cultivated area : 

Irrigated— 

Single crop ..... 
More than one crop .... 

Total 

Un irrigated— 

Single crop ..... 
More than one crop .... 

Total 

Total net area sown 


Area (in acres) 


< - 

Total area 

Average per 
village 

1 

Percentage 
to total 

q c 

in ^ 

ce 

125.0 

14.6 

2.38 

0.28 

419.0 

> 39-6 

2.66 

9008.0 

3002.7 

. 37-27 

9008.0 

3 {K) 2.7 

. 57-27 


3 i 42'3 59*93 


9427*0 
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Details of land utilisation 

Area in acres 

_ 


f 

Total area 

Average per 
village 

Percentage 
to total 

(ii) Cultivable land eluding fcrea cultivated : 
Current fallows ..... 

Cultivable waste .... 

2502.0 

1009.0 

834.0 

336-3 

* 5 - 9 * 

6.41 

Total 

35 * 1-0 

1170.3 

22.32 

(iii) Uncullivable land: 

Forest ...... 

Not available for cultivation 

2241.0 

549.0 

747.0 

183.0 

14.26 

3-49 

Total 

2790.0 

930.0 

* 7-75 

(iv) Total area of the villages 

15728.0 

5246.6 

100.00 

rercentage of cultivated to total cultivable area 

72.9 




(iii) The extent of land utilisation varied widely from village to village; 
only 34.7 per cent, of the total cultivable area was under cultivation in one 
village, in the second percentage was 66.8 and in the third 85.3. 
The total cultivable area here includes the area actually cultivated, area 
under cultivable waste and under current fallows. 

(iv) The principal food crops grown in the State are bajra^ jowar and 
wheat. The other important crops are cotton, barley, sesamum and pulses such 
as fnoong and moth, Bajra and jowar are grown practically all over Kiatch; wheat 
and barley are largely grown in areas hav’ing subsoil water or where irrigation 
from dams is possible. Cotton is mostly grown in the region called Vagad, 
that is, in the Rahpar and Bhachua talukas and Adhoi Mahal. The following 
statement shows the area and yield of principal crops grown in the State in 
1948-49 and 1949-50. 


Crop 

Area in thousand acres 

_ 

Yield in thousand 

_ ^ _ 

f - 

1948-49 

* 949 - 5 ^> 

1948-49 

* 949 * 5 < 

Jowar 

50 

*53 

* 

6 

Bajra 

45 

242 

4 

*7 

Wheat . 

18 

*9 

4 

5 

Barley . 

3 

3 

I 

I 

Sesamum 

3 

8 

41 

.♦ 

Cotton . 

24 

25 

5 t 

5 t 


♦ Less than 500 tons, 
t In thousand bales ot 392 lb, each. 

Source .—“Area and Yield of Principal Crops,” issued by the Directorate of Economics 
-.ajid Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 
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i^v) The important crops grown in the sample villages were bajra^ jowary 
moong, moth and guar. The following statement shows the irrigated and 
unirrigated areas under each crop : 


Area acres) 



r- 

Irrigated 

Uiuirigatecl 

Total 

Bajra ........ 

479 

2,988 

3, 4^*7 

Jowar ....... 


3.B14 

3.C14 

Moong ........ 


1,167 

1,167 

Aioth ....... 


721 

721 

Guar ........ 


17775 

1^775 

7. Kinds of farm labour and wages. 





Only casual workers were employed on time rates; they were paid daily 
in cash without perquisites in all the four selected villages. None of these 
villages reported the employment of attached workers. The rates of wages 
and hours of work varied from operation to operation and also among the 
villages, being higher for strenuous operations. The hours of work for all 
operations except harvesting and sowing ranged from 6 to lo a day in two 
villages, the hours for harvesting and sowing being 12. In the remaining two 
villages, the hours varied from 6 to 8 in one and from 7 to 8 in the other. 
Wages for women and children were lower than those of men, but the hours 
of' work were the same. The average wages tor the various important 
agricultural operations during the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 are given 
below for men, women and children separately, llie index numbers of wages 
with those in 1938-39 as 100 are shown in brackets : 




Cash value of 

average daily wage 

Agricultural operations 

Year 

r- 





Men 

Women 

Children 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ploughing 

1938-39 

089 

054 

037 


1949-50 

I 10 0 

I 0 0 

0 10 8 



{a 97 -i) 

(300.0) 

(297-6) 

Embanking 

1936-39 

0 II 3 

0 7 I 

0 411 


i 949 - 5 « 

220 

* 5 4 

014 8 



(302.2) 

(301.7) 

(298.3) 

Harrowing 

•938-39 

074 

046 

0 3 4 


i 949 - 5 f> 

160 

0 14 0 

0 10 0 



(300.0) 

( 3 >i -0 

(300.0) 

Manuring 

1938-39 

0 10 8 

066 

048 


i 949-50 

2 0 0 

I 4 0 

0 14 0 



(300.0) 

(307-7) 

(300.0) 

Sowing .... 

1938-39 

0 13 3 

Not 



*949-50 

280 

employed. 




( 30 '- 9 ) 



Transplanting 

1938-39 

090 

0 5 4 

044 


1949-50 

I 10 8 

1 0 0 

0 13 4 



(298-3) 

(300.0) 

(307-7) 

Weeding .... 

1938-39 

099 

066 

042 


1949-50 

113 0 

140 

0 12 0 



(297-4) 

(307-7) 

(288.0) 
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Agr icultural oper a lions 

Year 

Irrigating . 

1938-39 

1949-50 

Harvesting 

1938-39 

19-19-50 

Threshing . 

1938-39 

1949-50 


Cash value of average daily wage 


Men 

Women 

Children 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs 

. A, P 

0 8 

0 

0 5 0 

0 

4 II 

1 8 

0 

I 0 0 

0 

14 8 

(300. 

0) 

(320.0) 

( 

298.3) 

0 12 

9 

0 10 0 

0 

8 3 

2 G 

0 

1 14 0 

I 

2 0 

(298. 

0) 

(300.0) 

( 

288.0) 

0 11 

5 

0 8 0 

0 

5 7 

2 2 

0 

I 8 0 

1 

1 0 

(297* 

8) 

(300.0) 

(: 

304-5) 


8. Frequenc^y distribution of wage quotations. 

The frequency distribution of wage quotations according to wage grou ps is 
given in tallies 169, 170 and 171 (Appendices), for men, women and children 
separately. For men three wage groups, viz^y As. 24 to less than As. 26, 
As. 32 to less than As. 34 and As. 38 and above, contained roughly the same 
number of wage quotations. For women, the wage group having the maxi¬ 
mum frequency ^\'as As. 16 to less than As. 18 and for children As. 12 to less 
than As. 14. Harvesting and sowing were generally paid for at higher rates 
than other ^iperations. 

9. Prices. 

The following statement gives the average retail prices of some im{>or- 
tant commodities of consumption appearing in the himily budgets of agricul¬ 
tural workers, I’he data on prices were collected ]>y the field stall’ from the 
markets or mandis nearest to the villages selected: 


Coinmuditv 


Average retail price (p^T mavnd 1 
40 seers) 


Wheat 

Bajra 

Jowar 

Barley 

Moong 

Moth 

Sugar 

Gur 

Salt . 


824 
702 
609 
.'j 7 II 
854 

732 
12 8 o 

8 10 5 
I 2 2 


i949'f)0 

25 15 I 

(318.5) 

18 9 o 
(264.7) 

13 2 4 

(250*0 

1 o 9 8 

(193*3) 

20 13 4 

(249*7) 

14 o 3 

(194*5) 

39 3 4 

(313*5) 

36 5 10 

(430.4) 

2 8 5 
(220.x) 


BflOO 


Note. - Figure.s vs ilhin brackets denote the index numbers of prices with those of 1938-39 
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lO. Fixaiion of minimum wages in agriculture. 

(i) The Chief Comniissiuncr of Kutch, in exercise of tlic powers vested 
\n him under section 5 of llie Minimum Wages Act, 194B, and aiter considering 
the advice of a coinmittee appointed under clause {a) of sub-section (i) of 
section 5 of the Act has, in notification No. J-i^i/^o, dated, the 26th Febru¬ 
ary, 1951. fixed the following minimum rates of wages and hours of work 
for employment in agriculture : 


{a) Men ....... As. 12 }x;r day. 

(/>) Women . . .... As. 9 yx-r day. 

(c) Cliildrcn ....... As. 5, jx i day. 

Tlie normal working day has been deemed to be one invoking not more 
than 9 hours of VAork. For any day on which a woiker is made to work 
for more than 9 liours, he is to be paid wages for the period in 
excess of 9 hours at i 1/2 limes the ordinary rate. Tliosc owning upto only 
5 acres of land have ])een exempted from paying these rates. 

(ii) By a notifiration dated the 2nd August, 1951, all the Sub-Judges in 
Kutch have l.icen authorised under section 20, ibid.y to hear and decide claim*^ 
arising out oi' alleged payments of less than the above minimum rates of 
wages to ( inplov'ecs. 
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MANIPUR 


Introductory. 

The State of Manipur, lying to the east of Assam, is bounded on the 
east and south by Burma and on the north and west by the Naga Hills and 
the Cachar districts of Assam. It occupies a strategic position on the eastern 
frontier of India. It consists of a great tract of hilly country and a valley 
about 30 miles long and 20 miles wide, enclosed on every side. The greatest 
altitude is reached to the north-east, where peaks rise upwards of 13,000 ft. 
above sea level. Further north, the hills gradually decrease in height 
until they sink into the flat plains of the Assam Valley. Southwards, too, 
there is a gradual decline in altitude until the sea is reached near Chittagong 
and Arakan. 'i’he general appearance of the hill ranges is that of irregular 
ridges, occasionally rising into irregular conical peaks and flatiencd ridges 
of bare rocks. The soil of the valley is reddish clay of considerable depth, 
enriched every year by deposits of silt from the rivers which yields 
luxuriant crops of rice. 

(ii) Silk obtained from a wwm that feeds on the mulberry is the most 
important industrial product of this State. A certain amount of rough pottery 
is also manufactured and the Manipuris make simple agricultural implements 
and the brass and metal vessels they need foi every day use. They manufacture 
neat cane baskets and red mats, and arc fairly expert carpenteis and wood 
carvers. The skins of deer and calf are tanned and saddles, shoes, belts and 
other articles are also manufactured. 

2. Selection of villages by random sampling. 

The State falls into three natural divisions, namely, the Central Valley, 
knowm as the Manipur Valley covering an area of 700 square miles, the hill tract 
encompassing the Central Valley, covering an area of about 7,850 square miles, 
and the small valley of Ziribam of about 70 square miles. In consultation 
with the State Government, four villages were selected from the Central 
Valley on a random sample system for this enquiry. 

3. Rainfall and irrigation, 

$ 

The State is within easy reach of the monsoon and has abundant rainfall, 
though it varies from year to year. The average rainfall during the yeais 
1947, 1948 and 1949 was 66.29, 64.77 and 68.11 inches respectively. This 
renders any general system of irrigation unnecessary but when rivers rise, 
small channels are often cut to bring water to the fields. 

4. Land tenure, 

(i) There is ryotwari tenure here and land is held direct from the State. 
No one is allowed to hold more than 25 acres of land without special permis- 
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sion from the State Government. There is no proper land revenue system in 
the hill areas. 

(ii) All the four villages selected for the enquiry, having a total area of 
3601.49 acres, had the ryotu ari system of tenure. 

5. Area, population and occupational classification. 

(j) The State has an area of 8,620 sq. miles and had a population of 512,069 
in 1941. The population according to the 1951 Census was 577,635, indicating 
an increase of 12.8 per cent. Of the total population, 574,773 or 99. 5 
per cent, was rural and 2,862 or 0.5 per cent, was urban. The density pei* 
square mile in 1951 was 67.0. 

(ii) The total population of the four villages inhabited by 581 families 
was 2,676, the average size per family being 4.6. 

(iii) Of the four villages surveyed, one village having an area of 150.22 
acres had a population of 581 and the other three, with areas varying between 
1,001 and 1,500 acres, had populations of 446, 610 and 1,039 respectively. 
The average population per village was 669, average area 900.4 acres 
and density of population 475.5 per square mile. 

(iv) The following statement shows the distribution of families according 
to occupation and status in the sample villages : 


Occupation and status 

Number 
of familir.s 

Percentage 
to total 

num])er of families 

Agricultural owners ...... 

3‘>3 

52.1 

Agricultural tenants . 

147 

25-3 

Agricultural workers— 



(a) Without land ..... 

I 

0.2 

( 6 ) With land ...... 

0 


Total agricultural families 

451 

77.6 

Non-agricultural workers ..... 

I 

0.2 

Artisans ....... . 

38 

6.5 

Traders ........ 

21 

3-6 

Others ..... . , 

70 

12.1 

Total non-agricultural families . 

130 

22.4 

All FAM 1 UE 8 

581 

100.0 
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There was only one family of agricultural workers; the residents arc 
generally reluctant to work as hired labourers. Almost all agriculturists 
have their own small holdings which they can manage with the help of the 
members of their families. 

6 . Land utilisation and principal crops. 

(i) The Revenue and Agricultural Departments of the State have provided 
figures only in respect of the Central Valley. It is estimated that out of a 
total area of 447,859 acres of the valley, the area under cultivation is 231,036 
acres, and that under forests 66,104 acres, while the rest is either cultivable 
W'aste or not available for cultiv^ation. 

(ii) The net area sow^n in the sample villages formed 45.1 per cent, of the 
total area of the villages. The following statement givesde tails for the 
utilisation of land in these villages : 



Area 

Percentage to 

Details of land utilisation 

(in acres) 

the total ar< a 


of village.s 

(i) Cultivated area : 



Irrigated— 



Single crup ....... 

Mor(* than one crop ..... 



Total ... 

Unirrigated— 



Single crop ....... 

*454 73 

40.4 

More than one crop . , . , 

16f). c)o 

4-7 

Total 

1623.7:^ 

4 . 5 -* 

Total net area sown 

1623.73 

45 * 

(ii) Cultivable land excluding area cultivated ; 



Current fallow ...... 

Cultivable waste ...... 

365-47 

10.1 

I’otal 

.365-47 

10.1 

(iii) Uncultivable land : 



Forest . . 

228.80 

6,4 

Not available for cultivation 

>383-49 

38-4 

Total 

1612.29 

44-8 

Total area of the villages 

3601.49 

100.0 

Percentage of cultivated area to total cultivable area 

81.6 



(iii) The extent of land utilisation varied widely from village to village. 
The percentage of the area cultivated to the cultivable area, which includes 
the area actually cultivated, the area of cultivable waste and current 
fallows, was 57.2 in one village; in another it was 80.2; in the third 92.2 
and in the fourth 100.0. 

(iv) Paddy is the most important crop in the State occupying 172,000 acres. 
Other crops grown are peas, khesaru mustard, chillies and potatoes^ 
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The following statement shows the total area under each crop in the sample 
villages : 


Crop 


Paddy .... 

Khesari ... 

Peas ..... 
Mustard 

Potato .... 

Clullics .... 

7. Ktnds of farm l.abour and wages. 


Area (in acres) 

1424.73 

30.06 

53 - 32 

54 - 36 

61.33 

25.80 


Only casual workers were employed in the selected villages. There were 
no attached workers. Casual workers were paid in cash at piece rates in three 
villages; in one village payment was also made on time rates. Perquisites such 
as meals or clothing were not allowed. For payments at piece rates, the 
unit was a plot of land known as sangam which is equal to 0.621 acres. The 
rate varied widely from operation to operation and also among the villages. 
The wages for ploughing a sangam of land ranged from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15, from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 8 for transplanting, from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 5 for weeding, from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 for harvesting, and from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 for threshing the product 
of such a plot of land. The unit completed in a day enabled each worker 
to earn, on an average. Re. i a day. In the village where the wages were 
paid according to a time rate, the daily wage ranged from As. 8 to As. 12 
for the different operations. The hours of work were generally 8 a day in 
harvesting and threshing and 6 a day for other work. I’he following 
table sho\vs the average daily wage for different operations in the years 1938-39 
and 1949-50 : 


Average daily wage Average daily earning 

(time rate) (piece rate) 




Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Ploughing . 

• 193^-39 

Rs. A. P. 

026 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

0 4 I 

Rs. A. P. 

040 


1949-50 

080 


I 0 II 

I 0 0 

Embanking 

1938-39 

(320.0) 


( 4 « 4 - 3 ) 

040 

(400.0) 
040 


1949-50 

.. 


100 


Harrowing . 

• 1938-39 

020 


(400.0) 

0 2 ■•B 



1949-50 

080 


080 


Transplanting 

1938-39 

(400.0; 

026 

026 

(320.0) 

039 

039 


1949-50 

080 

080 

0 15 4 

0 15 4 

Weeding 

• 1938-39 

(320.0) 

026 

(320.0) 

026 

(408.9) 

041 

(408.9) 

041 


1949-50 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

I 0 0 

100 

Harvesting . 

1938-39 

(400.0) 

040 

(400.0) 

040 

( 39 '-8) 

0 5 I 

(391-8) 
0 5 I 


1949-50 

0120 

0 12 0 

I I 0 

I I 0 

Threshing 

• 1938-39 

(300.0) 

040 

(300.0) 

0 40 

( 334 - 4 ) 

054 

(334- 4 ) 

054 


1949-50 

0 12 0 

0120 

I 2 8 

1 2 8 



(300.0) 

(300.0) 

(350-0) 

(350.0) 


Note. — (a) Children were net employed in any of the sample villages. 

(b) Figures within brackets indicate the index numbers with the wages ir ▼ 938-29 
as 100. 
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8. Prices. 

The following statement shows the average retail prices of some important 
commodities consumed by agricultural families. The prices were obtained 
from the markets nearest to the villages surveyed : 


Commodity 


Average retail price (per maund of 
40 seers) 


*938-39 *949-50 


Paddy 

Kiz- 


Khesari 


Peas 


Gur 

Salt 


Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 


120 3 II o 

(327-8) 

1 II 6 600 

( 349 -■) 

2 13 4 20 5 4 

( 7 « 7 - 7 ) 

2 14 o «3 4 o 

(460.9) 

250 21 12 o 

(940-5) 


390 12 O O 

(336.8) 


Note. —Figures within brackets indicate the index numbers of prices with those of 
*938-39 as 100. 


9. ‘Begar’ or involutary labour. 

The existence of hegar or involuntary labour was not reported in any 
sample village. 

10. Imported labour. 

In none of the selected villages was labour draw n from outside to help in 
agricultural work. 

11. Minimum wages. 

Minimum wages have not been fixed statutorily in any scheduled employ¬ 
ment as thcie is none in the State employing more than 1,000 persons. 






CHAPTER 28 


IRIPURA 


Introdtjct ory. 


Bounded on three sides by Pakistan, Tripura State is practically isolated 
from the rest of India. The major portion is hilly and full of jungles. Six 
principal ranges of hills, increasing in height toA\ards the east, run north 
and south. The hills are covered for (he most part with bamboo Jungle, 
while the low giT)und is well-timbered and covered with cane brakes and 
thatching grass. Along the western border Ibr some miles to the north and 
south of the capital, Agartala, the country may be described as a broken 
ground, consisting of hillocks alternating with miirshy valleys. 'Phese hillocks 
are utilised as sites for homesteads, and the valleys have been converted into 
rice-fields. The climate of the State is healthy and the temperature moderate. 

(ii; I'he only industry apart from agriculture is the production cf 
textiles of the coarsest quality. 


(iii) Communication was formerly by means of the railway skirting the 
State; this, howev^er, is now within the Pakistan territory. A road 
connecting Agartala with Assam is being constructed. In addition, there is 
a scheme for extending the Assam Railway to the Dharmanagar Division 
of Tripura in the near future. A number of air strips have been constructed 
at diO'erent places in the interior of the State. 

2 . Selection of villages by random sampling. 

In consultation with the Chief Commissioner, the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry was conducted in four villages selected on the basis of random sampling. 
Two of these are located in Khash /a/u^, one in Charilam Khash /a/ui' 
and the foui'th in Kailasahar Za/i/L 

3. Land tenure. 

Only 650 of the total ar ea of 4,049 square miles have been surveyed. No 
cadastral survey has ever been undertaken and the land revenue is therefore 
low. A provision of Rs. 325,000 lakhs was made in the budget for the year 
1950-51 for the conduct of survey and settlement operations. All the four 
villages selected for the enqrriry, with a total area of 2319.5 acres, have the 
ryotwari system of land tenure. 

4. Area, population and occupation. 

(i) The state has an area of 4,049 squar*e miles and had a population of 
513,010 in 1941. The population, according to the 1951 census, was 639,029 
indicating an increase of 24.6 percent. Of the total population, 596,434 or 
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93 • 3 pc** cent, was rural and 42,595 or 6.7 per cent, was urban. The density per 
squaie mile in 1951 was 157.8. 

(ii) Two of the villages surveyed had a population of 201 to 300 with an 
area of loi to 200 acres. Of the remaining two, one had a population of 
1,500 with an area of 780. o acres, the other with a population of 851 had an 
area of 1208.5 acres. The total population of the four villages inhabited by 
521 families was 2,827, the average size of family being 5.4. 

(iii) The following statement shows the distribution of families living 
in the four villages according to occupation and status : 


Number of Percentage 

Occupation and status families to total 

number of families; 


Agricultural owners ..... 

315 

60.4 

Agricultural tenants ...... 

84 

16.1 

Agricultural workers— 



(a) With land ...... 

(b) Without land ...... 



Total agricxiltural families 

464 

89.0 

Non-agricultural labourers ..... 

45 

8.6 

Traders ........ 

8 

1.6 

Others .... . . . 

* 4 

0.8 

Total non-agricultural families 

57 

II .0 

All families 

521 

100.0 


5. Land urii.isATioN and principal crops. 

(i) Of a total area of 2,634,000 acres in the State, according to village 
records, the area under cultivation in 1948-49 was 397,000 acres or 15.1 per 
cent, of the total. The rainfall is abundant being on an aver age 76 inches a year 
and no irrigation is necessary. The area under forest was 1,715,000 
acres or 65, i per cent, of the total area of the State, the area not available for 
cultivation was 17,000 acres, under current fallows 4,000 acres, and the other 
imcultivable land excluding current fallows amounted to 501,000 acres* 
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(ii) The following statement gives details of the cultivated, cultivable 
and uncultivable land in the sample villages : 


Total area Percentage to 

Details of land utilisation (in acres) total area of 

the villages 


(i) Cultivated area : 
Irrigated— 


Single crop ...... 

More than one crop ..... 


•• 

Total 

. 


Unirrigated— 



Single crop ...... 

More than one crop .... 

, 800.0 

820.5 

34 - 5 

35 - 4 

Total 

. 1620.5 

69.9 

Total net area sown 

. 1620.5 

69.9 

(ii) Cultivable land excluding area cultivated : 



Current fallow ..... 

Cultivable waste ..... 

117.0 

277.5 

5-0 

12.0 

Total 

394-5 

17.0 

(iii) Uncultivable land : 



Fore.st ....... 

Not available for cultivation 

123.5 

181.0 

5-3 

7.8 

Total 

304-5 

13.1 

Total area of the villages 

2319.5 

100.0 


Percentage of cultivated area to total cultivable area 80.4 


(iii) The extent of land utilisation varied widely from village to village. 
The percentage of the area cultivated to the total cultivable area, which 
includes, besides the area actually cultivated, the acreages under current 
fallows and cultivable waste, was 35.6 in one village, 74.9 in another, 78.8 
in the third, and 86.7 in the remaining village. 

(iv) Rice is the most important crop grown in the State, covering more 
than 80 percent, of the total area cultivated. Other important crops grown 
are maize, small millets, sesamum, rape and mustard, sugarcane, potatoes. 
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cotton and jute. The following statement shows the area and yield of 
these crops for the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 : 


Crop 

Area (in ’i)oo acres) 

\icld (in ’000 tons) 

_ 

1948-49 

-N 

1949-50 

f - 

i 9 .p 3-49 

i 949 - 5 ‘> 

Rice 

371 

382 

178 

198 

Maize 

(•) 

(*) 

(t) 

(t) 

Small millets 

I 

(•) 

(t) 

(^) 

Sesnmuni . 


10 

•• 

I 

Rape &: mustard 


10 

•• 

2 

Sugarcane 

.5 

5 

6 

(> 

Potatoes 

I 

2 

2 

3 

Colton 

25 

-3 

5 § 

7 § 

Jute 

12 

13 


2511 

Tea (t) . 

11 

11 

38* ♦ 

37 ** 


(*) Less than 500 acres. 

{+'' I-ess than 500 tons. 

(t) The figures relate to the vears 1948 and 1949 (January to December^. 

§ In thousand bales of 392 lb. each. 

K In thousand bales of 400 Ib. each. 

♦♦In thousand lb. 

Source .—“Area and Yield of Principal Crops” ir.sued by the Directorate of F.conomics 
and Stati«tics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 


(v) The important crops sown in the sample villages were rice, mustard 
and sugarcane. The area under each was as follows : 


Crop 

Rice ...... 

Mustard ..... 

Sugarcane ..... 

6. Kinds of farm labour and wages. 


Area {in acres) 
1403.9O 
61.30 
35-33 


The casual workers received daily wages, whereas attached workers were 
paid on a monthly basis. 
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(i) Attached workers ,—Men formed the bulk of attached workers. They were 
paid in cash or kind at a rate ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 35 a month. 
Perquisites such as meals twice a day and clothing were also allowed. The 
rash value of meals ranged from As. 12 to Re. i a day. Children in one 
village were also engaged as cattle graziers and were paid at a rate of Rs. 5 
to Rs. 7 a month. 

(ii) (Casual workers .—Casual workers, employed on a daily basis, were paid 
in cash in three villages; in one, payments were also in kind. The wages were 
in all cases supplemented by perquisites in the form of two daily 
meals worth Re. i. Piece rates were in vogue in two villages. The average 
daily earnings of a worker paid at piece rales ranged from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-12-0 
except in weeding, where they amounted to Rs. i-/[-(•. An area known 
locally as kani was considered to be the unit for determining wages. It was 
reported that an average worker could plough, transplant and harv'est the 
crop over half this area and could sow 4 kanis in a day, Wcanen and 
children were employed as ca.sual workers in only one village. The average 
number of hours Avorked varied from 7 to 9 a day. The average daily 
wages paid to men, women and children for various kinds of agricultural work 
in 1938-39 and 1949-50 are given in taldes 172, 173 and 174 (Appendices;. 
The following statement shows the cash value of the average daily wages, 
inclirsive of perquisites, for four major operations ; 




Cash viilue 

of average claiK 

^ wage 

Operations 

Y< ar 

r ' 

A 

- ^ 



Men 

\N\.>mcn Children 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ploughing . 

1938-39 

0 7 I 


6 0 


*949- 

2 I 3 


I 12 0 



(489-4) 


(4G6.7) 

Sowing 

*938-39 

0 7 11 


0 7 


*949-50 

272 





(4D4-7) 



Transplanting 

*938*39 

0 8 I 

0 7 I 

0 7 0 


*949-50 

2 10 3 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 



(52'.2-7) 

(451-8) 

(400.0) 

Harvesting 

*938-39 

082 

0 6 I 

070 


*949-50 

295 

2 0 0 

1120 



(507-1) 

(468.3) 

(400.0) 

No FE. —F igures 

within brackets denote the 

- index numbers 

w4th the wages 

of 1938-39 


as i(X). 

7. Frequency distribution of wage quotations. 

The frequency distribution of wage quotations for men according to wage 
groups is given in table 175 (Appendices). The wage group with the 
maximum frequency was As. 36 to less than As. 40. The wage quotations 
for women referred to a daily wage of As. 28 to As. 32 and those for children 
to As. 26 to As. 28. 
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The average retail prices of some important articles of consumption appear¬ 
ing in the family budgets of agricultural workers are shown below. These 
were collected by the field staff from markets nearest to the villages selected: 


Average retail price (per maund of 
Commodity 40 seers) 

( --^ 

1938-39 1949-50 



Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice .... 

6 4 

0 

20 10 8 
( 33 >-o) 

Masur .... 

7 3 

0 

32 8 0 

(452-2) 

Moong . . . ,. 

7 10 

8 

36 0 0 
(469.6) 

Khesari 

5 8 

0 

28 6 0 

(515-9) 

Cut ... 

5 0 

0 

36 4 0 

(725-0) 

Salt ... 

3 9 

0 

13 5 0 
(373-7) 


Note. —Figures within brackets denote the index numbers of prices with those of 
1938-39 as 100. 

8. Imported labour. 

Labour from the neighbouring districts or villages was employed during 
busy seasons in all the four villages. Shortage of local labour was the only 
reason why labour had to be imported from outside. No preferential treatment 
was accorded to such woikers. 

9. ‘Begar’ or involuntary labour. 

No instance of begar or involuntary labour w'as reported in any sample 
village. 
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Introductory. 

Vindhya Pradesh is the biggest Part C State in the Indian Union. It is 
a Centrally administered area and comprises the 35* Baghclkhand and 
Bundelkhand States which merged in the Union. It is situated in the heart 
of India between Uttar Pradesh to the north and east and Madhya Pradesh 
to the south. On the west lies Madhya Bharat. For administrative purposes 
the State is divided into two divisions, Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand, each 
under the control of a Commissioner. Both divisions are sub-divided 
into four districts, viz>^ Datia, 'Fikamgarh, Chhatarpur and Panna Districts 
forming the Bundelkhand Division and Rewa, Satna, Sahdol and Siclhi 
constituting the Baghelkhand Divisions. 

(ii) Vindhya Pradesh has large mineral resources. The State is richly 
endowed with coal and building stone, specially limestone. Rewa, the 
biggest integrating unit, contains valuable minerals such as coal, manganese, 
bauxite and limestone, while Panna, another unit, is known for its diamonds. 
Other minerals and rocks of econoinic importance so far known to exist in 
this area are iron ore, copper ore, lead ore, yellow ochre, felspar and fire-clay. 
I’iiere are good prospects for the manufacture of cement, glass, paper, alu¬ 
minium, heavy chemicals and synthetic petrol. Industries are of recent 
growth and have yet to be developed in this hilly territory with its meagre 
facilities for communication. 

(iii) There are extensive forests which produce excellent timber. Enough 
bamboos and bagai grass are available for making paper pulp. Tendu leaves 
used for making bidis^ are also found in abundance. There is a shellac factory 
at Umaria. 

2. Zoning and selection of villages by stratified random sampling. 

(i) For the purposes of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, the State was 
divided into three zones on physical, climatic and other considerations :— 

Zone L —^This zone, known as the Southern Mountain Region, comprises 
the districts of Sidhi and Sahdol, There are a number of mountains ranging 
in height from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. The climate is particularly suited to the 
cultivation of paddy. 

Zone IL —This region may he called the Central Plateau; it includes the 
districts of Panna, Rewa and Satna. It ranges in height from 1,000 to 2,000 ft. 
and forms the most populous part of Vindhya Pradesh 

Zone I/L —This zone forms a part of the Indo-Gangetic Plain and may be 
called the Northern Plains. The districts of Datia, Chhatarpur and 
Tikamgarh arc located in this area. Wheat is the most important crop. 


•One of the States has since been transferred co Uttar Pradesh 
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(ii) Village lists for the entire State were obtained from the State Govern* 
inent and 14 villages selected by stratified random sampling. The 
distribution of sample villages in each zone is shown below : 

I II III 

Zone Southern Central Northern Total 

Mountain Plateau Plains 

Region 


Villages ..... 4 t> 4 14 


3. Rainfall. 

The annual rainfall in Baghelkhand Division (Eastern Districts) is 35 to 
5)0 inches as against 25 to 40 inches in Bundclkhand Division (Western 
Districts). Most of the rainfall is received in the montlis of July and August. 

4. Land tenure. 

(i) Of the total area of the State, about 33 per cent, is held by Jagirdars, 
illakedars and pawaidars while the rest is included in khalsa or kothar villages 
in which the ryotwari system prevails. All the.se tenures, except the ryotwari, 
are analogous to the zamindari tenure under which a proprietor or a body of 
proprietors owns a village or villages. The proprietor is entitled to recover 
rents at a fixed rate from the tenants and pay a part of the total village assets 
as land levenue. There are no intermediaries in the ryotwari tcnuie^ the 
ryot being individually responsible for payment oi' land revenue to the Govern¬ 
ment. The area of tenants’ holdings is roughly 6,800,coo acres of which 
about 4,600,000 acres are under the plough. The Rewa Tenancy and Land 
Revenue Act has been in force since 1935 in Rewa State. A tenant can 
be ejected under the Act for non-payment of rent only. A new Ordinance 
was promulgated in 1950 prohibiting a landlord from ejecting a tenant from 
his sir. Many of the 35 States constituting Vindhya Pradesh had their own 
revenue and tenancy laws, which are still in force. As it was deemed desirable 
to have a common law for the whole of Vindhya Pradesh, a code of re\ enue 
and tenancy laws has been drafted and is now receiving the consideration 
of the Government of India. 

(ii) A legislation providing for the abolition of illakedari^ pawaidari and 
jagirdari is under consideration of the State Government. 

(iii) The distribution of sample villages according to land tenure is 
shown below : 


Land tenure Number of Percentage Area in Percentage 

villages distribution acres distribution 


Rvotwrjfi . . . . II 78.6 26614.03 82.1 

PflVY.? .3 21 4 5802.67 17.9 

Total . 14 100.0 ^2416.70 100.0 
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5. Arfa, population and occupational classification. 

(1) The State has an area of 24,600 square miles and had a population o'i 
3,353,019 in 1941. The population according to the 1951 Census was 3,574,690 
indicating an increase of 6.6 per cent, during the decade. Of the total popu¬ 
lation, 3,268,780 or 91.4 per cent, was rural and 305,910 or 8.6 per cent, 
was urban. The density per square mile in 1951 was 145.3. 

(ii) The distribution of villages according to area and population is shown 
in table 176 (Appendices). The population of lo or 71.5 per cent, of the total 
number of villages varied from 101 to 400. The remaining 4 villages forming 
28.5 per cent, of the total had a population ranging from 701 to 2,000. The 
average population per village was 491, its average area was 2,315 acres 
and the average density of population per square mile 136. 

(iii) The following statement shows the distribution of farnilie.s in ihe 
sample villages by occupation and status : 


Occupation and status 


Number 
of families 


Percentage 
to total 

number ol' families 


Total agricultural owners .... 

77C 

55 ■« 


7 oial agricultural tenants .... 

Agricultural workers— 

67 

^.8 


(a) without land .... 

{b) with land .... 

: 



Total agricultural fan ilies 

1,123 

80.8 


Nun-agricultural workers .... 

105 

7.6 


Arti.sans ..... 

49 

3-5 


7 'rader.s . . • . 

Go 

4«3 


Others ....... 

:)3 

3 .« 


Total non-agricultural families 

267 

19.2 


.All families 

1,390 

100.0 



(iv) The total population of 14 villages selected for the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry, comprising 1,390 families, was 6,868. The average size of a family 
was 4.9. Of the agricultural owners, 679 or 48.8 per cent, cultivated their lands 
themselves while 46 or 3.3 per cent, were non-cultivating owners. Fifty-one or 
3.7 per cent, were partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating owners. 
Almost all the tenants cultivated the land in their possession, there being no 
non-cultivating tenant and only 3 families of partly cultivating and partly 
non-cultivating tenants. 

6. Land utilisation, irrigation and principal crops. 

Of the total area of 14,355,926 acres, 4,062,189 acres forming 28.3 per cent, 
were under cultivation, 2,211,232 acres or 15*4 cent, cultivable wastes and 
1,045,976 per cent, acres or 7.3% current fallow land. The total forest area is 
estimated at 2,739,559 acres. The soil of Rewa, Sahdol, Satna and Chliatarpur 
districts is generally of good quality but the soil in other areas needs heavy 
manuring. 
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(ii) The classification and utilisation of land in the villages surveyed are 
shown in the statement below : 


fin acres] 


Total net 
area sown 


Area sown 
more than 
once 


Area of 
cultivable 
land excluding 
area cultivated 


Uncultn'able 

land 


Total area 
of the 
villages 


Percentage 
of cultivated 
to total 
cultivable 
area 


7570.66 2304.66 

'(a 3 - 6 ) ’ ( 7 'i) 

7079.71 

(22.1) 

I 7437 -38 

tel- 3 ) 

32088.00 51.7 

(100.0) 

Note.— 

fa) Figures within brackets denote percentages to the total au'a. 

(/}) Figures for land utili.sation in respect ol' one village were not available. 

(iii) The extent of utilisation of land shows wide variation from village 
to village, dlie following statement shows the distribution of villages accord¬ 
ing to the percentage of area cultivated to total cultivable area : 

Percentage of area culti\ated to total cultivaVjle area* Number of 

villages 

Under 15 . 



A''*/ 

15 and under 20 . 



I 

20 and under 25 . 



I 

25 and under 30 , 



. I 

30 and under 35 . 



M/ 

35 and under 40 . 



Nil 

40 and under 45 . 



2 

45 and under 50 . 



2 

50 and under 55 . 



Nil 

55 and under 60 . 



Nil 

60 and under 65 . 



I 

65 and under 70 . 



1 

70 and under 75 , 



NU 

75 and under 80 . 



. 2 

80 and under 85 . 



Nil 

85 and under 90 . . - 



2 

90 and under 95 . 



Nil 

95 and under 100 

. 


Nil 



Total 

, *3 


♦ Total cultivable area here includes (a) the area actually cultivated, (l>) cultivable 
waste, and (c) current fallows. 
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(iv) Out of 13 villages only 4 had made extensive use of the cultivable 
area, the percentage being 75 or more. The cultivated area formed only 15 
to 30 per cent, of the total area in 3 villages and 40 to 50 per cent, in 4 villages. 
The figures indicate the scope for bringing more land under the plough. 

(v) Only 123.28 acres out of the total net area sown of 7,571 acres was irri¬ 
gated in the sample villages, the percentage ]:)eing i .6. Irrigation was mainly 
by bunds and wells. Of the irrigated area, 89.5 per cent, was irrigated by 
wells, 2.9 per cent, by canals and 7.4 per cent, by tanks. Of the total area 
sown in the State, i.e., 4,062,189 acres the irrigated area was only 196,188 
acres or 4.8 per cent. 

(vi) The principal food crops grown in the Slate are rice, wheat, barley, 
gram, jowar, maize and bajra. In Rewa and Satna districts, wheat, gram 
and peas are grown in abundance, while paddy is the main crop in Sahdol 
and Sidhi districts. The total cropped area was 4,849,844 acres of which 
2,834,885 acres w^ere under kharif and 2,004,794 acres under rabi. Ten thousand 
four hundred and sixty five acres were under zoid or catch crops. The 
statement below shows the area and yield of principal crops for the last 
three years (1948-49 to 1950-51) : . 


Crop 

>948-49 

_X_ 

1949-50 

_ 

1950-51 

_____ 

t — 

Area 

(thousand 

acres) 

Yield ' 
(thousand 
tons) 

Area 

(thousand 

acres) 

Yield 

(thousand 

tons) 

r 

Area 

(thousand 

acres) 

Yield 

(thousand 

tons) 

Rice 

1,069 

153 

*»097 

157 

*»i 95 

98 

Wheat 

777 

97 

738 

no 

613 

122 

Gram 

581 

no 

540 

87 

473 

92 

Barley 

338 

65 

359 

64 

297 

89 

Jowar 

294 

21 

308 

33 

238 

*7 

Maize 

69 

6 

81 

9 

82 

10 

Bajra 

11 

I 

*3 

I 

8 

I 

Small millets 

640 

83 

897 

104 

534 

55 


Source .—“Area and Yield of Principal Crops”, issued by the Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of India. 

(vii) The areas under important, crops grown in the surveyed villages 
are shown below. Rice, wheat, gram and barley had almost the 
same order of importance in the sample villages as in the State: 


Crop 


Area (acres) 


Rice 

Wheat 

Kodo 

Barley 

Gram 

Maize 

Masoor 


2469.14 

1637.46 

942-94 

498-92 

462.53 

325-*8 
*89.45 
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6. Kinds of farm labour and wages. 

Both attached and casual workers were employed in the selected villages. 
Casual workers were paid on time rates but attached workers were employed 
on a monthly, half-yearly or annual basis. They were generally drawn from 
the Kahar, Ahir, Kurrni^ Kol^ Gond and Chamar castes. 

Attached workers.- —Attached workers were employed in 12 of the 14 
villages surveyed. I’hcrc was no written c<=)ntract regarding the terms 
and conditions of service. In a few cases, however, there was oral agreement 
between the employers and the employees. For example, in 3 villages, the 
workers and the landowners entered into an agn^cment that the landowner 
would meet expenses for the marriage of the worker’s son on the under¬ 
standing that the debtor would remain attached with the employer until 
the loan was repaid. In 5 villages, the Buhi. system was in vogue, accord¬ 
ing to which the workers agreed to work for wages of Rs. 15 to Rs. 40 
annually plus i i/q seers of grain for each working day and a napa, i.c., 
one-tenth of the produce at the time of harv^est. Perquisites such as a pair 
of shirts, tobacco or bidi were also given in a few villages. The average cash 
value of the total emoluments was Rs. 20 a month. Attached workers in one 
village received Rs. 3 a month plus the follnwing payments in kind:— 

(a) twenty-six seers of maize for harvesting the crop; 

{b) twenty seers of paddy at the time of harvesting; and 

{c) twenty seers of each rabi crop harvested. 

The average cash value of these payments amounted to Rs. 40 a year. In 
another village, a piece of land was allotted to the workers I'ree of rent as 
house-site and for cultivation. In addition, the workers were allowed about 
3 seers o: kodo (cash value As. 9) a day or, half the produce of the land owned 
by the employer. Workers were employed for 5 montlis (.July to November) 
in some villages on Rs. 12 a month and they were allowed breakfast cost¬ 
ing about As. 0-1-6 a day. 

.Attached workers generally put in 8 hours’ work in the held and also 
attended to domestic work at the employer’s house for an hour or two. 

Casual workers —Casual workers were employed in 12 out of the 14 villages 
surveyed. Even in these 12 villages, hired labour was not employed for 
harrowing and transplanting, which were managed by the cultivators them¬ 
selves. Payment was made in cash or in kind. About 66 per cent, of the total 
number of wage quotations referred to payment in kind. Perquisites were 
not allowed. F'mbanking was the only operation which was paid for at 
piece rate. For digging 2 feet deep an area of 7 feet X 2 feet, the worker was 
paid about As. 8 and he usually managed to earn Re. i a day. The work¬ 
ing hours were generally the same for men, women and children and w^ere 
between 7 and 8 hours a day. 

(ii) The average number of hours worked and rates of daily wages for 
v^arious methods of payment for different kinds of agricultural work are given 
in tables 177, 178 and 179 (Appendices). Wages of men, women and children 
are shown separately. Figures for 1938-39 and 1949-50 have been given in 
Older to show the rise in w^ages during the last decade. The following 
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summary table contains details of the cash value of average daily wages in 
four important agricultural operations : 


% 


Cash valvit* ol' averap:^ daily \\a«e 


Operation 


Ploughing? 


Sow i no- 


Weeding 


Th'ir\'estiint 


1 r.iu 

Men 

VVomrn 

- —^ 

( iiil'Jren 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


0 I f) 

0 I (j 

0 I 


0 q 11 

n G 0 

0 r> 



(GiKun) 

(^^84.2) 


0 r 8 

0 1 (> 

f) I 5 


(» 9 7 

8 3 

0 b 4 


(57}) <V 

(370.0) 

1447-0 


0 I 6 

0 1 

0 I I 


<184 

0 7 8 

0 5 li 


(of)’) • ■)) 

(r» 7 r)-‘>) 

(5^8 • ^} 


0 I H 

i> 1 b 

0 1 5 


0 () 

o i-> b 

0 7 3 






NoTii. —Figures within brackets denote the index numbers ol’ wages with tlicii, ' 
of as I Oft. 

7 . FrE^WKNCY Dr^TRinuriON of ^VAf)E QUOTATIONS ANT) LOW WAriE ARICAS. 

(i) Tal)lcs 180, 181 and 182 (Appendices) sho\v the frequency dislributif)n 
of wage quotations according to daily wages (in annas) fur men, w'ornen and 
children for various agricultural operations. 

(ii) Of qq wage quot.Uions for men, 10 or 10. t per cent, represented an 
average, daily wage of As. 18 to .As, 18 and 31 or 31.7 per cent, were in the 
group of As. 10 to As. 14. The largest mimber of quotations represented 
a daily wage of As. 10 or les>, the number being 58 or 58.6 per 
cent, of all wage quotations for men. The most frequent wage group 
for w^omen was As. 8 to As. 10, the number of quf)tations l)eing 22 or 31.9 
per cent, of the total, and that for children was As. 6 to As. 8, the riumlier 
of quotations being 24 or 51. i percent, of the total. 

(iii) Though it is not possible to indicate all the low wage areas in the Stale, 
it may be stated from the data collected in the General Village Survey and 
from the information supplied by the Chief Commissioner, Vindhya Pradesh, 
it appear ■> that wages are abnormallv low^ in TeJuil Deosar, District Sid hi 
and Tehsil Pawai, District Panna where the prevailing wages arc as low 
as As. 2 a day for attached workers and As. 6 for casual workers. These 
low 'wages are not attributed to crop failure. The main reason for such 
low wages is the extreme lack of communications in the area. 
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8. Prices. 

Data on retail prices of important commodities were obtained from markets 
nearest to the villages surveyed. The statement below shows the retail prices 
of important articles of consumption for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 : 


Retail prices 

Gonunodity t ---*-s 

1938-39 * 949-50 

/ 







Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Wheat 





2 

8 

II 

14 

*3 5 

Rice 





3 

I 

9 

18 

1 4 

Gram 





2 

0 

9 

9 

*4 5 

Barley . 





I 

11 

5 

8 

3 9 

Kodo 





I 

6 

11 

7 

7 ** 

Peas 





I 

11 

11 

9 

8 9 

Arhar 





3 

I 

5 

12 

*5 4 

Moong 





3 

7 

10 

*5 

11 II 

Masoor . 





3 

3 

10 

*3 

10 6 

Sugar 





*3 

5 

4 

36 

10 8 

Gur 





6 

4 

0 

35 

3 4 

Salt 





2 

8 

0 

4 

12 8 


Index 
Numbers 
(*938-39==* 00) 


580.2 
58*.6 

483-7 

480.5 

523-3 

547-2 

4*9.6 

451.2 
42 *.5 
275.0 
804.7 
19*.7 


Note. —Prices are for i standard mound of 40 seers. 


9. Imported labour. 

The employment of labour from neighbouring villages was reported in 5 
villages. This was mainly on account of the scarcity of local labour. No 
preferential treatment was accorded to such labour, however. 

10. Gang or group labour. 

Gang or group labour was found in two villages, Katia and Mahroi. 
In Katia a group of nine persons (8 men and i woman) was employed for a 
period of 30 days on embanking, the total cash wages paid being Rs. 212. 
In village Mahroi, a group of ii persons (9 men and 2 women) was em¬ 
ployed for a period of 20 days on embanking, the cash wages paid in this 
case being Rs. 185. 

11. Minimum wages in agricultural and non-agricultural employments. 

(i) In Notification No. 21/X, dated, the 7th July, 1952, the Government 
of Vindhya Pradesh have notified the following proposals under clause (b) of 
sub-section (i) of section 5 of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, in respect of 
the district of Sidhi. 
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Employment in Agriculture — 

(a) Attached labourer (whole-time servant)— 

Male—Rs. 22/8 per month or food-grains of equivalent value. 
Female—Rs. 18/12 per month or food-grains of equivalent value. 

(b) Casual labourer employed tor specified operations— 

Ploughing 
Embanking 
Sowing 
Manuring 

All other agricultural 
operations. 

Embanking 
Sowing 
Manuring 

All other agricultural 
operations. 

(ii) The Government propose to fix minimum rates of wages in the following 
scheduled employments : 

(a Tobacco (including hidi) manufactories. 

{b) Employments under Local Authority. 

(c) Road construction or building operations. 

{d) Stone breaking and crushing. 
ii) Public Motor Transport. 


I Adult male—As. 10 per day or food- 
^ grains of equivalent value. 

J 


^ Adult female—As. 8 per day or food- 

grains of equivalent value. 



CHAPTER 30 


WAGES PAID TO AGRICULTURAL WORKERS ON 
GOVERNMENT FARMS 

The essential difference ]:)etween public and private farms is that public 
farms are intended to serve either as model farms or as experimental holds 
for research, while private farms are for subsistence or Ibr the market. I’he 
meagre resources of individual cultivators require that these must be put to 
economic use to derive the optimum yield from the farm. Public farms, on 
the other hand, are comparatively free from such rigid limiting factors in so 
far as the operating expenses are concerned. This difference in managerial 
economy changes the whole cost-structure of the factors of production. 
'I'he conditions of labour employed on such farms and the wages paid to 
them are likely to vary from those of agricultural workers employed by private 
persons. 

2. An exhaustive questionnaire covering all aspects of agricultural laltour, 
.such as employment and its duration, wages and earnings for different cate¬ 
gories of workers for the various agricultural operations, man-days required for 
each operation on a plot of’ land, crops grown on the farm, etc., was sent to 
all Provincial Governments (now^ Part A States) in order to ascertain the con¬ 
ditions of labour employed on Government farms. Replies to the questionnaire 
were received from Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. Weekly wage rates on Government 
farms were received from the State Supervi.sor of the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry, Bihar. The information so far received has been analysed and 
the salient features of labour conditions in G9.vernment farms are described 
below. 

3. The average w^age rates in several States are briefly referred to 
at appropriate places in this note, so that a rough idea may be given of how 
vvages paid by public authorities in model farms located often in urban areas 
compare with the average wages paid by operators of private farms to the 
casual workers they employ. 

4. The Government farms were of several types. There were (i) farms in¬ 
tended for experiment in methods of cultivation, crop growing and manuring; 
(ii) demonstration farms in the districts to disseminate knowledge of better 
and scientific methods of farming w^hich, after experimentation, had been 
found suitable for demonstration to educate cultivators in the use of improved 
seed, rotation of crops, inter-culture etc.; and (iii) farms meant for 
conducting research as, for instance, on the improvement of strains of cereals 
or the staple length of cotton. In addition, there were farms mainly intended 
for producing improved varieties of seed, fruit farms and cattle farms where 
research was conducted in the breeding of bulls and other live-stock. 

5. Assam. —(i) There were fifteen Government farms in Assam; of these 
four were cattle farms, four were seed farms and the rest were experimental 
stations. The size of these Government farms, except for two farms of 30 
acres each, varied from 56 to 520 acres. The daily wages of workers differred 
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with the nature of the work they performed. At the cattle breeding farm at 
Jorhat, men were paid a daily wage of Re. i to Rs. 1-5-0, whereas 
the wages of women and children varied from As. 6 to As. 14. Daily 
wages in the cattle section of Dibrugarh Dairy Farm were about Rs. 1-4-0 to 
Rs. 1-12-0, while workers of the field section of the farm received a daily wage 
of Rs. 1-4-6 to Rs. 1-9-0. The wages of men workers of the Khanpara Cattle 
Breeding Farm were much lower, ranging from As. 14 to Rs. 1-4-0. In the 
Barpetta Farm in Kamarup district men were paid a daily wage of Rs. 1-8-0 
while women received only As. 8. 

(ii) The number of workers employed on cattle farms was, on an average, 
about 38 to 56 a day. The crops grown were generally those which would 
be useful as cattle feed. Generally, fodder such as napier and guinea grass 
and crops such as maize, niatikalai^ jowar, cowpea and barley are grow^n on 
these estates. 

(iii) The daily wages of men employed on seed farms varied from As. 14 
to Rs. 1-8-0 and of women from As. 8 to As. 9. 

(iv) Wages were low on the Kokilamukh seed farm at Jorhat; for instance 
the wages of men ranged from As. lotoRs. 1-2-0, whereas on other farms the 
range was from As. 14 to Rs. 1-8-0 a day. Two schemes, the Ahu Multi¬ 
plication Scheme and the Pulse Research Scheme, were being worked out on 
this farm. The crops covered by the Pulse Research Scheme are matikalai^ 
moong and arhar. Besides these two schemes, experiments on multiplication 
of other pulses, oilseeds and rabi cereals were also conducted here. Harvesting 
and other operations are mostly done by women on this farm. Crops such as 
ahu^ jute, sugarcane, sali, pulses and aus were grown on the other seed farms. 
The average number of workers employed on these farms varied from 45 to 
80 a day. 

% 

(v) Paddy was the staple crop grown on the experimental farms. In addi¬ 
tion, other crops such as pulses, sugarcane, jute, maize, potato and soya¬ 
beans were also grown. The daily wages for men generally ranged from As. 8 
to Rs. 1-8-0; wages of workers employed on the Bao and Boro Experimental 
Farm at Raha (Nowgong district), however, were higher and ranged from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 3 a day. Likewise, workers of the Dalgeon Farm (Darrang) were paid 
a wage of Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 a day for the sowing of jute and the cultivation 
of winter crops. Workers were imported from outside and employed on the 
Rice Experimental Station at Titabar and paid daily wages of Rs. 1-8-0 to 
Rs. 2-4-0. Workers attached to the Upper Shillong Farm, and the Rice Ex¬ 
perimental Station at Titabar were provided with free quarters within the 
farm area and were supplied with rice for their family consumption at conces¬ 
sional rate subject to an upper limit of Rs. 10 a month fixed by the Govern¬ 
ment. They also got the benefit of medical attendance. Wage rates varied 
for different agricultural operations. The daily wage for ploughing, hoeing 
and trenching ranged from As. 14 to R$. 1-8-0 and that for manuring, weeding 
and transplanting from As. 8 to Re. i. Women and children were 
employed for lighter work on a wage ranging from As. 8 to As. 12 a day. 
Transplanting and harvesting were paid for at piece rates at the Rice Experi¬ 
mental Station, Titabar, the rate being Re. i for covering one-tenth of an 
acre. 

(vi) The All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry conducted in this State 
showed that the average w^ages in cash or kind with or without perquisites 
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ranged in selected villages from Rs. i-ii-o to Rs. 2-6-9 men, from Rs. 1-5-6 
to Rs. 2-0-9 for women and Rs. 1-4-0 for children in all operations. The 
average piece work wage for men amounted to Rs. 1-8-0, 

6. Bihar, —(i) There were 20 Government farms in Bihar, 4 in Patna, 5 
in Bhagalpur, 5 in Tirhut and 6 in the Chhotanagpur Division. 

(ii) In the Patna division there were 4 Government farms, one of which 
is an experimental farm covering an area of 190.11 acres. The areas of two 
farms, namely those at Bikramganj and Siris, were 24 and 30 acres respec¬ 
tively, whereas one farm in Gaya district was of nearly 88 acres, of which 
only 19 acres were under cultivation. There was usually a small orchard attach¬ 
ed to these farms. Pood crops such as paddy, wheat, i'»war^ barley, pulses, 
vegetables and non-food crops such as sugarcane w'ere grown on these farms. 

(iii) Both casual and permanent workers were employed on these farms. 
The monthly wages including allowances of the permanent workers varied 
from Rs. 35 to Rs. 40. On the other hand, the daily wages paid to casual 
workers ranged from As. ii to Rs. 1-4-0 for adult men, /\s. 10 to As. 15 for 
adult women, As. 9 to As. 12 for adolescents and As. 8 to As. 10 for children. 

(iv) In the Bhagalpur Division the important farm was the Bihar Agricultural 
College Farm at Sabou, extending over an areaof 110 acres under cultivation. 
There were 4 other CJovernment farms in the other districts, one of which, 
the Monghyr Farm, covered an area of 200 acres, of which only 
80 acres were under cultivation, the remaining acreage being waste land 
with ravines and hillocks. The size of the other three farms varied from 25 
to 98 acres. Paddy was the most important crop grown on these farms. Other 
food and non-food crops grown were wheat, gram, barley, maize, vegetables 
and sugarcane. The prevailing daily wages of casual workers were As. 0-14-6 
for men, As. 10 for women and As. 0-7-6 for children. The permanent workers 
were paid Rs. 37-8-0 a month. 

(v) The Tirhut Division had one important Government farm, the Pusa 

Farm, covering a cultivated area of 543 acres. This was an experimental farm. 
Food crops such as w heat, maize, barley, pulses, vegetables and non-food 

crops such as sugarcane and tobacco were grown on these farms. The casual 
workers were paid daily wages according to age and these varied from As. 5 to 
Rs. 1-2-0. Regular workers such as carpenters, malis. ploughmen and bullock 
attendants were paid monthly wages varying from Rs. 18 to Rs. 24 plus the 
usual cost of living allowance. In addition to this farm, there were 4 more 
Government farms, one of w^hich is 378.91 acres in size. The other three 
extended over an area of 20 to 90 acres. 

(vi) In the Chhotanagpur Division there were 6 Government farms, of 
which two were experimental farms. Food crops such as paddy, wheat, gram 
and pulses such as arhar^ urd and kurthi as well as vegetables, sugarcane and 
groundnut were growm on these farms. 

(vii) The average daily wages paid to casual workers varied from As. 8 to 
As. 12, but in the Hathwara Experimental Farm the daily wages of workers em¬ 
ployed in transplantation amounted to Rs. 1-4-0, whereas for other operations 
men workers were paid As. 10 and female workers As. 9 a day. Per¬ 
manent workers employed on the Kaake Experimental Farm were paid 
Rs. 17-8-0 a month plus the usual cost of li\dng allowance. 
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(viii) According to the results of the All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry, 
the average wages in cash or kind with or without perquisites varied in 
selected villages from As. 0-12-9 to Rs. 1-8-0 foi men, from As. ii to Rs. 1-8-0 
for women and from As. 10 to Re. 1-3-6 lor children. Earnings at piece rates, 
varied on an average from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-6-7 for men, women and 
chiidien. 

7. Bombay, —(i) In Bombay there were 16 breeding and 12 research farms 
spread over diiTerent districts. Of the 16 breeding farms, 7 were rice breed¬ 
ing, () crop breeding farms and one each for chillies, jowar and cereals. 
Of the f 2 r(?search farms, one was for potatoes, one for rice and the other for 
agticultuial research. Apart from these, there was a Nucleus Seed Production 
Scheme at Niphad in Nasik District. 

(ii) In size, the l>reeding farms varied from 7 to 30 acres. However, the 
chillies breeding farm covered an area of only 5 acres, \vhereas the jowar breed¬ 
ing liiim extended over as large an area as 87.7 acres. On the other hand, 
agricultural research farms were larger, in some cases as much as 116 
acres, lliere was one agriciiltura) research Ihrm at Padegaon in Satara 
District which covered an area of 217.37 acres. 

iii) Food crops such as paddy, wheat, gram, urd, tur, iia^li and non¬ 

food crops such as groundnut, sugarcane, safflower, etc., and fodder crops 
such as r/mwll, and nilwa, were grown on these farms. Both casual and regular 
workers were employed. Regular workers mainly included bullockmen, field 
kariagar^ counters and mukadam, 

riv) The daily rates of w’ages for casual workeis hi the breeding farms 
varied from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 for men, and from As. 8 to As. 14 for women. 
Wage rates in agricultural research farms were similar. However, a male 
w orker with a pair of bullocks w^as paid Rs. 5 in addition to the above-mentioned 
w ages on tw^o farms, the Rice Research Fann at Phoridaghat in the Ratnagiri 
district, and the ciop breeding farm at Puntamba in the Ahmcdnagar district. 
In one farm, viz*, the Rice Research Farm at Phondaghat in the Ratnagiri dis¬ 
trict, WTimen and boys received higher w ages than in other farms. Regular work¬ 
ers w'ere paid monthly wages. Bullockmen got Rs. 30 plus Rs. 25 as dearness 
allowance, the mukadiuns got Rs. 35 plus Rs. 25 as dearness allowance and the 
counters Rs. 40 and a dearness allowance of Rs. 33 a month. In short, regular 
workers were paid higher wages than casual workers. 

fv) As shown by the .All-India Agricultuial Labour Enquiry, the average 
w^ages in cash or kind with or without perquisites for all operations varied in 
selected villages from As. 0-11-3 to Rs. 1-9-6 for men, from about As. 10 to 
Rs. 1-7-6 for women and from As. 0-6-9 ^ children. The average 

piece work wages for all workers ranged from As. 12 to Rs. 2-1-0. 

8. Madhya Pradesh —(i) Madhya Pradesh was divided into Northern, 
Southern, Eastern and Western Circles. 

(ii) There were 4 Government farms in the Northern Circle of Madhya 
Pradesh,—2 in Jubbuipore, 1 m Saugor and i in Powar Khera. The Govern¬ 
ment farm in Saugor was a demonstration farm and that of Powar Khera 
w'as an experimental farm. The Government farm at Jubbuipore was the largest 
and extended over an area of 637.11 acres, whereas the Government Seed and 
Demonstration Farm at Saugor was only 161.13 acres in size. Out of the 
total area covered by these farms, part was under kharif and part under 
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^abt crop. Broadly speaking, food crops such as wheat, paddy, jowar and 
pulses, vegetables such as potatoes and non-food crops such as sugarcane 
were grown on these farms. Both casual and regular workers* were employ¬ 
ed. 'The number of female w/orkers employed exceeded the number of male 
workers by about 40 per cent. The daily rates of usages of casual workers 
amounted to Re. i for male and As. 12 for female coolies. Regular W'orkers 
got Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 a nr#>nth. 

(iii) In the Southern Circle, there were 6 Government farms, of which 3 

were seed and demonstration farms located in Chanda, Chhindwara and 
W aracleoni, two w'ere experimental farms in Chhinthvara and N'agpui districts 
and one was in Bctiil. They varied in size from 62.5 to about ihi acres. 
'ITie prevailing daily wage rates paid lor dilferent agricultural operations for 
men varied usually Ifont As. 12 to Rc. 1. It w’as only for transplanting that 
the daily wage Ibr men w'as as much as Re. i to Rs. i-b-o. For women 
workers (he wage was As. 6 for sowing, As. 6 to As. 12 for transplanting and 
As. () to As. 7 for harvesting of kharif and rabi crops. Food crops such as 
I'addy, wheat. and gram and non-food crops such as sugarcane and 

linseed w'cre grown on these /arms. 

(iv) The Eastern Circle had tw'o experimental farms and two seed and 
deiiionstration /'arms, llie size of three farms was above 50 but below 100 
acres, wdiile that of one experimental Ikrm was r 79 acres. 7 ’he daily w^ages 
paid to male workers employed in difl’erent agricultural operations varied 
from As. 10 to As. 12, and tlie wages paid to women horn As. 7 to As. 8 
ibr transplanting, threshing and winnowing. The daily w^age paid to w’omen 
employetl in harvesting was As. 11. I'he monthly paid workers employed 
on the experimental farm at Labhandi received Rs. 23 as pay. 

(v) There were three Government farms in the Western Circle. All these 
were seed and demonstration farms. Two farms were above 100 but below 120 
acres in size, wdiile the one on Amraoti-Khandwa Road was 308 acres. The 
prevailing daily wages for men workers at these farms ranged from As. 14 to 
Rc. 1 foi ploughing and sowing and As. I2 to As. 14 foi hoeing and w^eeding. 
Women wTre employed for ploughing on a daily wage varying from As. 6 
to As. 8. The w'ages paid to women for other agricultural operations such as 
sowing, hoeing and harvesting were highci, ranging from As. 10 to As. 12. 
Regular workers w’^cre employed on the seed and demonstration iarm on a 
salary of Rs. 24 a month. The food crops raised were yozt’arppaddy and wheat 
and a variety of commercial crops such as cotton, groundnut, /wr, soyabean 
and chillies w^ere also grown. 

(vi) According to the All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry the average 
daily wages in cash without perquisites for all operations varied in selected 
villages of the State from As. 0-9-3 0-13-6 for men, from 

As. 7 to As. 0-10-3 women and As. 0-5-9 0-10-3, ^or children, ex¬ 

cept in irrigating, for which the daily wage was As. I2. The average daily wage 
in kind without perquisites ranged betw'ecn As. 0-8-9 and As. 0-13-9 for men, 
between As. 7 and As. 0-10-9 for women and between As, 0-5-6 and As. 
0-10-3 for children, except in irrigation, for which it was As. 12. The average 
piece wages for men, women and children vaiied from about As. 0-9-3 lo 
Rs. 1-4-0 a day. 

9. Madras, —(i) There were 25 research farms in Madras, of which 15 were 
for agricultural research, 2 for sugarcane, 3 for fruit and the remaining 5 for 
rice. Fruit research farms w^erc mainly of an experimental nature. There were 
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3 sugarcane liaison farms, 3 plant breeding farms—one of cotton and two of 
paddy, and one horticultural farm. In addition, there was a Demonstration 
Farm at Panagal and Wynaad Colonization Farm in the Malabar district. 
All these farms were spread over different districts. 

(ii) In size, the agricultural research farms varied generally from 40 to- 
150 acres but there was one farm which compri»d 300 acres. The size of the 
smallest farm was 12 acres. This was an experimental farm. The fruit farms 
were smaller as these were mainly experimental. 

(iii) The crops grown on the farms varied from place to place. Braadly 
speaking, food crops such as millets, potatoes, fruits and vegetables, cereals 
such as paddy, ragi, oats, pulses such as cowpea, green-gram, non-food crops 
such as sugarcane and cotton, root crops such as tapioca and sweet potatoes, 
and fodder crops such as jonna were grown. 

(iv) Both casual and regular workers were employed except on three sugai- 
cane liaison farms and one Wynaad Coloni.sation Farm in Malabar district 
where only casual workers were employed. The regular workers were both 
skilled and unskilled and included head coolies, mistrics, carpenters, budders 
and oil-engine drivers. Usually on Government farms, the number of working 
hours per day w^as limited to about 8 in two sessions of about 4 hours 
each, while in private farms there w^as no such adherence to scheduled hours 
and very often work w^as carried for long periods. 

(v) The daily w ages of casual workers varied from As. 12 to Rs, 1-2-0 for 
men and As. 6 to As. 1 2 for women. The regular workers w^ere paid monthly 
wages. The skilled w'orkers received wages varying from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50 a 
month plus Rs, 18 as dearness allowance a month. The unskilled workers 
received wages varying from Rs. 10 to Rs. 18, with Rs. 18 as dearness allowance. 
The daily wages of casual workers ranged from As. 14 to Rs. 1-4-0 for men 
and As. 8 to As. 14 for women in the three rice research farms. Regular 
skilled workers received wages amounting to Rs. 48-80 a month including 
dearness allowance and unskilled workers got wages varying from Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 34-8-0 including dearness allowance. 

(vi) The prevailing rates of w^ages on 3 fruit farms were as follows :— 

Casual (skilledjii ...... Re. i a day 

Casual (unskilled) . . . . . /Ns. 12 a day 

Regular (skilled) ...... Rs. 15 to Rs. 28 plus Rs. 18 to 

Rs. 19 as D. A. a month. 

Regular (unskilled) ...... Rs. 8 to Rs. 15 plus Rs. 16 as 

D. A. a month. 

The rates of wages paid to casual workers, skilled and unskilled regular 
workers did not vary much from one farm to another. 

(vii) According to the All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry the 
average daily wages in cash or kind for all operations with or 
without perquisites varied in selected villages in the State from about 
As. 8 to Rs. 3-2-3 for men (the higher wages being for ploughing with oxen), 
from As. 0-7-6 to As. 14 for women and from As. 7 to As. 13 for children, 
except in ploughing, for which they were Rs. 1-4-0. The average piece 
wages for men, women and children ranged from As. 6 to Rs. 1-9-3 ^ 
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10. Orissa, —(i) There were 9 Government farms in Orissa, situated in differ¬ 
ent disti lets. The farms were small in size, their area varying from 13 to 65 acres. 
The number of workers employed was also small. The crops grown on the farms 
were fruits such as mangoes, plantains, pine apples, papaya^ and food crops 

paddy, maize and sugarcane), cash crops {e.g.y jute, groundnut, cotton, 
sunn-hemp) and different varieties of vegetables. There were two types of agri¬ 
cultural workers employed on these farms, inz,y casual and regular. The former 
were paid daily wages, while the latter received monthly salaries. The monthly 
paid worker was generally the mali who did grafting, the jamadar employed for 
supervising the labour force, ploughmen and chowkidars. Their emoluments, 
including basic pay and dearness allowance, ranged from Rs. 22 to Rs. 44. 
The daily wage rates for casual workers varied slightly from farm to farm. 
The daily wage rate paid to a male worker was the highest in Khurda 
Farm, being Rs. 1-4-0. In the Puri and Sambalpur Farms the male worker 
was paid a rupee a day. The wages for men varied according to operations 
in the farm at Balia. The remuneration for sowing was As. 12, for weeding and 
transplanting As. 13 a day, for harvesting Rs. 1-4-0 and for threshing one 
rupee a day. Daily wages for women in the same farm were As. 8 for sowing, 
As. 9 for transplanting, Rs. i-i-o for weeding and harvesting and As. 0-9-6 for 
threshing. Wage rates were very low^ in Pottange Farm where men were paid 
As. 7 to As. 8 a day, while w'omen and children received As. 4 to As. 5 and 
As. 3 to As. 4 respectively. In the farm at Kujanga, the agricultural wwkers 
received a monthly salary of Rs. 26-4-0 for all operations. 

(ii) According to the All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry, the daily 
average wages in kind without perquisites varied in selected villages in the 
State from As. 0-10-9 to As. 0-13-9 for men. As. 0-7-9 As. 12 for women 
and As. 7 to As. 0-9-6 for children. 

(iii) The average daily cash wage without perquisites varied from 
As. 0-11-9 to As, 0-14-9 for men, As. 0-7-9 to ^2 for women and As. 0-6-6 
to about As. I o for children, except in ploughing with bulls, for which it was 
Re. I. 

11, The Punjab, —(i) In the Punjab there were 4 experimental, 5 demonstra¬ 
tion, 4 research stations/farms, 15 research sub-stations, 6 seed farms and 8 fruit 
farms. Besides these there was one Students’ Farm attached to the Government 
Agricultural College. The extent of these agricultural estates varied in each case. 
The seed farms were more extensive in size, varying from 100 to 2,236 acres. 
The research farms or sub-stations, on the other hand, were smaller in size, 
ranging from 6 to 300 acres. 

(ii) The seed farms, which were situated at different places of the State were 
cultivated by tenants. Workers were also employed on time wage rales. Besides 
tenants. Agricultural Sub-Inspectors, chowkidars and other monthly paid 
servants were also employed on these farms. 

(iii) Daily rated workers of the Abohar Seed Farm were paid a cash wage 
of Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 a day. 

(iv) In all Government farms the daily wages for men ranged from Rs. 1-8-0 
to Rs. 2, while the daily wages for women and boys varied from Re. i to 
Rs. 1-6-0. The monthly-paid workers were generally on a scale of Rs. 25-1/2-30 
and they also got Rs. 25 a month as dearness allowance. 
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(v) The Research Farms employed some educated and technically qualified 
persons on a daily wage of Rs. i-io-o to Rs. 1-12-0. 

(vi) From the Agricultural Labour Enquiry it appears that daily cash \\ ages 
with or without perquisites for male workeis varied in selected villages in the 
State from Re. i to Rs. 2-2-9. When paid in kind, the average wages ran¬ 
ged between As. 0-12-6 and Rs. i-io-o, except in harv^esting for which they 
varied from Rs. 4-9-9 to Rs. 4-12-6. For women, the average wages in cash or 
kind for all operations ranged between As. 12 and Rs. 4-3-6, the latter being 
the wage in kind for harvesting. The average wages for children varied from 
As. 14 to Rs. 2-9-0. 

12. Uttar Pradesh .— (i) There were 9 Cjovernment agricultural farms in 
Uttetr Pradesh. T he)' x ariccl from 80 to 250 acres in size. 

(ii) Food crops such as wheat, paddy, bailey, joivar, pulses and 

sugarcane, non-food crops suc'h as til and linseed, root crops and fodder crojrs 
were grow’n on these farms. 

(iii) The daily wages varied from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2 for men, from As. 12 
to Rs. 1-4-0 for women and from As. 10 to Re. i for boys. The montli- 
ly w'ages ol permanent unskilled workers ranged from Rs. 40 to Rs. .^8, 
the basic scale of pay varying generally from Rs. 20-1/2- 25 with Rs. 23 as 
dearness allowance. C'arpenters and blacksmiths received a higher pay, ranging 
from Rs, 50 to Rs. 80 a month. 

(iv) According to the results of the Agricultural T.abour Enquiry average 

daily w^ages in cash or kind ranged in selected villages in the State from 
about As. 0-12-9 I‘4**6 for men, between As. 0-G-3 and Rs. 1-7-9 

for \v'omen and from As. 5 to Rs. i-1-3 for children. Piece w'ork w^ages were 
usually higher varying from Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-15-3 for both men and women. 

13. ]Vest Bengal..- {i) There were 12 CJos eriuncnt farms In diflerent districts 
in W est Bengal, 10 being agricultural, i horticultural and a seed multiplication 
liirm. One agricuUural farm at Berhampore in Murshidabad district was of an 
experimental nature. Apart from these, there were 2 poultry multiplication cen¬ 
tres at Ranaghat and Midnapore. On an average, the size of these 
farms varied from 25 to 100 acres. How-cver, there was one Government agricul¬ 
tural farm at Bhatijang in Darjeeling district wdiich w'as only 5 acres in size,. 
^vlicrcas there was one at Rangbull in the same district which w as as large as 150 
acres. TTie (yo\'crnment Seed Multiplication Farm, Biirdwan, and the State 
Agricultural Farm at Chinsurah covered the. largest areas, wnth 203 and 210 
acres respectively. Poultry multiplication centres at Ranaghat and Alidnapore 
were comparatively of smaller size. 

(ii) Broadly speaking, food crops such as ama^i and aus^ paddy, pulses,, 
vegetables and soyabean, and non-food crops such as jute, cotton, sugarcane, 
sunn-hemp and oilsecrj were grown on these farms. 

(iii) Casual workers only Vvcre employed on all farms but three, 
two Government agricultural farms in Berhampore in the Murshidabad 
district and in Myanguri in the Jalpaiguri district and one poultry multipli¬ 
cation centre at Ranaghat, w here permanent w orkers such as cattle keepers; 
were abo employed. They received montldy ^vagcs amountine to Rs. 43,.. 
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including all allowances. On the other hand, the prevailing rates of daily 
wages of casual workers varied from Re. i to Rs. 1-12-0 for men, As. 10 to 
As. 14 for women and from As. 8 to As. 14 for boys. On the Government Seed 
Multiplication Farm in Burdwan distiict male workers with plough and 
ladder* were paid Rs. 2 a day and those without this equipment 
Rs. 1-8-0, and female workers wiihout plough and ladder were paid Rs. 1-4-0 
a day. The workers of Government farms of Hooghly and Maldah distric ts 
were provided with accommodation, free medical help and rice at controlled 
rates. Similarly, in the Government Agricultural Farm at Kalimpong in Dar¬ 
jeeling district, all the coolies had been provided with tjuarters and a strip of 
land for growing their own vegetables. 


(iv) According to the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, the average daily cash 
wages with or without perquisites varied in selected villages in the State 
from As. 12 to Rs. 2-4-0 for men, the corresponding figures being Rs. 1-6-0 to 
Rs. 2-4-0 for women and As. 6 to Rs. i-5-() for children. The average wages 
in kind ranged between As. 6 and Rs. 2 for men and As. 6 and Rs. 1-7-6 for 
women. There was no case of payment of wages in kind to children. T'he 
average piece work wages for men, women and children varied from As. 10 to 
Rs. 1-2-0 a day. 

14. A study of wage rates in Government farms shows that the 
wages of’ casual workers employed in the (Government farms of Assam were 
generally lower than the average wage rates disclosed l)y the Agricultural 
Lal^our Enquiry, with the exception of the Boro Experimental Farm at Raha 
(Nowgong district) and the Dalgeon Farm (Darrang district) where the wages 
ranged between Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 a day. 


15. In Bihar, the average daily wages obtaining in the villages selected 
for the Agricultural Labour Enquirv' varied frem As. 0-12-9 
men, from As. ii to Rs. i-B-o for women and from As. 10 to Rs. 1-3-6 for 
children, while in Government farms they varied from As. ii to Rs. 1-4-0 ior 
men, the corresponding figures being As. q to As. 15 for women and ..As. 0-7-6 10 
As. 10 for children. It was repfirted, however, that in general the 
wages for casual agricultural workers in Government farms did not 
differ from those prevailing in the private farms. 'Jiie difTcrence noiice<] 
in the two sets of figures mentioned al.ove was mainly due to the kict that 
wages in the villages selected for the Agricultural Labour Enquiry were 
paid in kind with pcrcjuisites, w'hercas in Government farms they weie 
usually paid in cash. Moreover, the cash value of certain concessions 
w^hich the workers in (Government farms enjoyed was not taken into account. 


16. In Bombay, >vages paid to casual male workers on some of the Govern¬ 
ment farms were more than the average wMge rates disclosed by the Agricul¬ 
tural Labour Enquiry. While the w^age rates on LGo\'ernment farms 
varied from Re.T to Rs. 2 the average wages reported during the Agri¬ 
cultural Labour Enquiry were As. 0-11-3 1-9-6. For women, 

the w’age rates in the plant-l^reeding farms were within the narrow' range 
of As. 8 to As. 14, whereas the average wages according to tlie Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry^ varied from As. ro to Rs. 1-7-5. 


♦ After ploughing thr Isdder is used as a 1 e\'cUer to crush hard clods of soil. 
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17. The daily wages paid to casual male workers employed on the Govern¬ 
ment farms in the different circles in Madhya Pradesh ranged from As. 10 
to Rs. 1-6-0, but according to the wage data collected in the General Village 
Schedules the average cash wages without perquisites varied from As. 0-9-3 
to As. 0-13-6 for men. Women workers employed on Government farms 
were paid at daily rates ranging from As. 6 to As. 12. The results 
of the Enquiry showed that the wages of women varied from As. 7 to 
As. 0-10-3. 


18. In Madras, the wage rates for both men and women employed on 
the farms were less than the average wage rates disclosed by the Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry. The rates were found to vary from As. 12 to Rs. 1-2-0 
for men and As. 6 to As. 12 for women. The Agricultural Labour Enquiry, 
however, showed that the wages varied from about As. 8 to Rs. 3-2-3, the 
maximum wage being paid for ploughmen who used their own bullocks for 
ploughing. The wages of women ranged from As. 0-7-6 to As. 14. This 
difference is accounted for by the different hours of work on Govern¬ 
ment farms, more steady employment provided and less exacting nature of 
work on these farms, where emphasis is laid on experiments. 

19. In Orissa, the wage rates for male workers on Government farms 

ranged from As. 7 to Rs. 1-4-0. The wages in cash or kind according to 
the data collected in the General Village Schedules varied from As. 0-10-9 
to As. 0-14-9. Women employed on Government farms were paid wages 
ranging from As. 4 to Rs. i-i-o for the different agricultural operations. The 
wages of women employed by private employers varied from As. 0-7-9 *2. 

20. The daily wages paid to men workers on Government farms in the 
Punjab generally ranged from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2. The results of the Enquiry, 
on the other hand, showed that wages varied from As. 0-12-6 to Rs. 4-12-6 
for male workers, the maximum wage rate being the cash equivalent of 
wage in kind for harvesting. Wages for women workers, varied from Re. i 
to Rs, 1-6-0 on Government farms and in the case of private employers 
from As. 12 to Rs. 4-3-6, the latter being the cash equivalent of wage in kind 
for harvesting. 

21. In Uttar Pradesh, the w^ages of casual male workers employed on 
Government farms varied from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs, 2, whereas the data collected 
during the Enquiry showed that wages on private farms varied from As. 0-12-9 
to Rs. 1-4-6. Casual women workers were paid from As. 12 to Rs. 1-4-0. 
The data collected in the General Village Schedules showed that women were 
paid daily wages varying from As. 0-6-3 to Rs. 1-7-9. 

22. The casual male workers employed on the Government farms of 
West Bengal received daily wages varying from Re. i to Rs. 1-12-0, but accord¬ 
ing to the data collected during the Enquiry the variation in outside wages 
was from As. 6 to Rs. 2-4-0. The women employed on Government farms 
were paid from As. 10 to As. 14, while the average wage rates reported by 
the Agriciiltural Labour Enquiry varied from As. 6 to Rs. 2-4-0. 
The rates of wages paid to agricultural workers on Government farms were 
generally equal to wages paid by employers in the same locality. Higher 
wages were, however, allowed when certain agricultural operations had to be 
completed within a specified period. 
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23. In certain cases the wages paid to casual workers employed on 
Government farms were higher while in certain other cases they were 
lower than the average wage rates reported in the General Village Schedules 
during the Agricultural Labour Enquiry. Wages paid to workers employed 
on Government farms and those paid to workers employed by private 
operators are not strictly comparable however. This might be due to the 
iket that the wage rates obtaining in Government farms did not appear to in¬ 
clude the cash value of perquisites and other benefits allowed to the workers, 
whereas the average wage rates reported during the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry include the value of every aiticle allowed either gratis or as supple¬ 
mentary payment. Further, so far as employment is concerned, it was 
more regular and secure in the Government farms than on private farms. 

24. It may also be pointed out that data relating to Government agricultural 
farms were collected at different points of time in different farms in each 
State and thus the range of wage rates indicated in the foregoing paragraphs 
in respect of the Government farms may not generally cover seasonal variations. 
The wage rates collected in the General Village Schedules during the Agri¬ 
cultural Labour Enquiry were, on the other hand, typical rates obtaining in 
each village selected at random and relate to a particular year, namely, 

1949-50. 



ANNEXURE I 


List of field staff engaged in the Agricultural Labour Enquiry*^ 
PART ‘A’ STAl'ES 
T. —Assam (Manipur and 'I'ripura) 


State Supervisor. 

I. Shri Ainrit Lai Mukerji. 

Investigators. 

1. Shri Bhupendra Kumar Barua. 

2. Shri Jamuna Prasad Roy. 

3. Shri Sachindra Nath Choudhury. 

4. Shri Manoranjan Roy. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri Rajcndra Nath Dutta. 

2. Shri Dhirendra Kumar Pal Choudhury. 

3. Shri Probhat Chandra Deka. 

4. Shii Nabin Chandra Sharma. 

5. Shri Samarcsh Roy Choudhury. 

6. Shri Makhan Lai Chose. 

7. Shri Y. Budhimani Singh. 

8. Shri Sachindra Chandra Bhowinik. 

9. Shri Bhawani Charan Thakur. 

10. Shri Gajendra Chandra Saud. 

II.— 

State Supervisor^ 

1. Shri Ay&clhya Priisad. 

Investigators^ 

i. ShH Ram Krishna Prasad. 

8. Shri J. C. Kundra. 

3. Shri Tilak Raj Bhutani. 

4. Shri J. P. Misra. 

5. Shri B. K. Sinha. 

6. Shri Damodar Prasad. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri Ram Lakhan Singh. 

2. Md. Mohssin. 

3. Shri S. S. Tiwary. 

4. Shri P. N. Thakur. 

* The names of persons who worked for 
ncluded in the list. 


11. Shri A. N. Pal. 

12. Shri A jit Kumar Chackravarty, 

13. Shri H. L. Das Purkayastha. 

14. Shri Mirash Das Shillai. 

15. Shri Padma Kanta Barah. 

Clerical Staff. 

1. Shri Parames Sinha, Steno-typist. 

2. Md. Makrani Ali, Steno-typist. 

3. Shri P. N. Datta, Upper Division Clerk. 

Peons. 

1. Shri Amulya Charan Bhattacharjec. 

2. Shri Manbahadur. 

3. Shri Manak Chandra Burrnan. 

4. Shri Ranphul Bora. 

5. Shri S. N. Singh. 

6. Shri Sarada Charan Das. 

7. Shri Sachindra Lai Das, 

B. Shri Rangbahadur, 

Bih.ar 

5. ShriA. N.Jha. 

6. Shri Ram Vivek Singh. 

7. Shri Kripalu Shanker. 

8. Shri H. M. Klian. 

9. Shri Deo Raj Ram. 

10. Shri Rani Nath Ram„ 

11. Shri D. N. Dhusia. 

12. Shri Nand Kishore Ram. 

13. Shri Satrughan Prasad Verma- 

14. Shri M. P. Loheray. 

15. Shri Gauri Shankar Khan. 

16. Shri Murli Dhar Lai. 

17. Shri Jagnarain Ram. 

18. Shri A. P. Sinha. 

19. Shri S. N. Verma. 

20. Shri Raja Nand Ram. 

21. Shri Akhauri Sidheswar Nath. 

less than three months have not been 
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II. — BiHAK—contd. 


Clerical Staff. 


Peons 


1. Shri Inder Dip Narain Vcrma, Steno- 

typist. 

2. Shri Jogindra Mohon Prasad, Upper 

Division Clerk. 


1. Shri Bip Lai Mahto. 

2. Shri Ram Prasad Ram. 

3. Shri Chanderwar Ram. 

4. Shri Sita Ram. 

5. Shri Muneshwar Prasad. 

6. Shri Baiju Ram. 


III.— Bombay 


Stats SuperuLsor. 

I. Shri H. P. Bhatt. 

Investigators. 

1. Shri U. D. Vora. 

2. Shri N. S. Patil. 

3. Shri S. M. Nadkarni. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri J. T. Patel. 

2. Shri G. G. Misar. 

3. Shri 'F. P. Badve. 

4. Shri B. K. Kulkarni. 

5. Shri J. K. Shah. 

6. Shri C. D. Kolhare. 

7. Shri R. M. Joshi. 

B. Shri H. K. Tanna. 

9. Shri B. K. Joshi. 

IV.— Madhya 

State Supervisor. 

I. Shri M. G. Mohoni. 

Investigators, 

1. Shri D. W. Kale. 

2. Shri G. D. Pawar, 

3. Shri Atma Ram Laumas. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri J. D. Mishra 

2. Shn Ram Parkash. 

3. Shri R. N. Thakur. 

4. Shri G. D. Palshikar. 

5. Shri K. R. Saprc. 

6. Shri M. P. Patil. 

7. Shri R. S. Zade. 

8. Shri K. L. Saigal. 


10. Shri C. S. Harne. 

11. Shri A. R. Jadrja. 

12. Shri N. C. Desai. 

13. Shri K. V. Yakkiindi. 

14. Shri P. S. Majli. 

15. Shri B. D. Sadaigekar. 

16. Shri I. H. Vyas. 

Clerical Staff. 

1. Shri A. H. Vyas, Upper Division Clerk. 

2. Shri J. J. Joshi, Steno-typist. 

Peons. 

1. Shri Ciirdhar Nathu. 

2. Shri Dasharath Sakaram. 

3. Shri Manganlal Jc'shingbhai. 

4. Shri Chandra Diindappa. 

5. Shri Pandharinath Shiipai. 

6. Shri Chimanlal Revashankar. 

Pradesh 

9. Shri M. L. Sapra. 

10. Shri Joginder Singh. 

11. Shri K. S. Hardulay. 

12. Shri K. R. Adhlakha. 

13. Shri A. V. Unialkar. 

14. Shri K. S. Somalw^. 

15. Shri G. P. De'shkar. 

Clerical Staff. 

1. Shri N. H. Sondule, Upper Division 

Clerk, 

2. Shri R. Venugopalan, Steno-typist. 
Peons. 

1. Shri Kishan. 

2. Shri Saligram. 

3. Shri B. V. Chinnoda. 

4. Shri Tulsi Ram. 

5. Shri Shamrao. 
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V. —^Madras 


State Supervisor, 

I. Shri C. P. Madhava Menon. 
Investigators, 

1. Shri S. Bob Sundaram. 

2. Shri C. Ponnuswami. 

3. Shri G. Parthasaralhy. 

4. Janab Kamal Pasha. 

5. Shri A. Padmanabha Poduval. 
G. Shri P. Ramakrishna Menon. 

7. Shri K. Madurai. 

Deputy Investigators, 

1. Shri K. Lakshminarayanan. 

2. Janab Moinuddin Shah Quadri. 

3. Shri P. PraVihakara Menon. 

4. Sliri K. P. Govindan Nair. 

5. Shri M. Ramakrishnan. 

6. Shri P. M. V^nugopal. 

7. Shri V. Ganesan, 

8. Shri A. Ranga Gowder. 

u. Shri M. P. G^pala Krislinan. 

10. Shri K. Jayakumar. 

11. Shri D. Ratnalingaswami. 

12. Shri P. Edward Issac. 

13. Shri S. Ramulu. 

14. Shri G. Ramalingarn. 

15. Shri M. Muniratnam. 

16. Shri P. Chellachamy. 

17. Shri G. Venkata Reddy. 

18. Shri G. Krishnamurthy. 

19. Shri B. R. Dcvarajan. 


20. Shn C. P. Lakshmanaswami. 

21. Shri N. Srinivasan. 

22. Shri V. J. Menzes. 

23. Shri A. Ghakrapani. 

24. Shri T. M. Sivagurunathan. 

25. Shri C. Kanthaswamy. 

26. Shri K. S. Srinivasan, 

27. Shri M. S. Murthy. 

28. Shri P. Subha Reddy. 

29. Shri A. George Morris. 

30. Shri A. Mylswamy. 

31. Shri V. Seshadri. 

32. Janab T. Hussain. 

33. Shri S. Rudrapathi. 

Clerical Staff. 

1. Shri N. Krishnan Nair, Steno-typist. 

2. Shri K. V. Krishnan Kutty Warrier, 
Upper Division Clerk. 

3. Shri T.C. Mathew, Lower Division Clerk 
Peons, 

1. Mohd. Badruddin. 

2. Shri N. Govindaswami. 

3. Shri P. Mariniathu. 

4. Shri P. K. Raman Nair. 

5. Shri C. G. Narayanan. 

6. Shri M. Kuttikrishnan Nair. 

7. Mohd. SherifT. 

8. Shri M. Srinivasan. 

9. Shri K. Manickam. 

10. Shri K. V. Kumara Paniker. 


VI. —Orissa 


State Supervisor, 

I. Shri Nilamoni Tripalhi. 

Investigators, 

1. Shri Siba Ram Patnaik. 

2. Shri Harendra Kumar Nath. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri Sham Sundar Panda. 

2. Shri Narayan Nayak. 

3. Shri Prahllada Panigrahi. 

4. Shri Banshidhar Panda. 

5. Shri Paramananda Paira. 

6. Shri Linga Raj Choudhury. 

7. Shri Hare Krishna Jena. 

8. Shri Nilakanta Prasad Patnaik. 


9. Shri Krishna Prasad Das. 

10. Shri Pranaballav Patnaik. 

11. Shri Braja Kishore Patnaik. 

Clerical Staff, 

1. Shri U. C. Routrai, Steno-typisl. 

2. Mohd. Hafizur Rahman, Steno-typist. 

3. Shri B. C. Dass, Upper Division Clerk. 

4. Shri N. C. Panda, Upper Division Clerk 

Peons. 

1. Shri Khctra Mohon Naik. 

2. Shri Jagdish Mohanty. 

3. Shri Murlidhar PatnaUc. 

4. Shri Natabar Swain. 

5. Shri Brojoraj Das. 
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Punjab 

Slate Supervisor. 

I. Shri R. L. Anand. 

Investigators. 

1. Shri B. L. Gupta. 

2. Shri Om Kumar Passoy- 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri Sohan Lai Soni. 

2. Shri C. 1 -.,. Vorma. 

3. Shri Dulip Singh. 

4. Shri M. R. Sabbarwal. 

5. Sliri Milkhi Ram. 
ib. Shri Madan Lai Dube. 

7. Shri Harbans Lai Chabra. 

VTII.—Uttar 

State Supervisor. 

I. Shri N. L. Dikshii. 

Investigators. 

1. Shri Satrujit Pal Singh. 

2. Shri P. L. Kohli. 

3. Shri R. N. Sardana. 

4. Shri D. C. Chopra. 

5. Shri M. P. Misra. 

6. Shri U. N. Trivedi. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri P. M, Shukla. 

2. Shri Suraj Pal Singh. 

3. Shri S. L. Verma. 

4. Shri Jiwa Ram Shukla. 

3. Shri Bijaya Bahadur Singh. 

6. Shri Faqir Chand Katara. 

7. Shri Bir Bahadur Singh. 

R. Shri Narain Dass Malik. 

9. Shri Kamal Rai Jain. 

10. Shri Mohd. Jamilur Ralnnari^ 

11. Shri K. N. Chopra. 

12. Shri Mohd. Ahmad. 

13. Shri A. D. Malik. 

14. Shri Harjit Singh. 

15. Shri A. K. Tewari. 

16. Shri Ram Pukar Ram. 

17. Shri Lok Nath Sharma. 

18. Shri H. R. Daung. 

19. Shri R. B. Duvedi. 

20. Shri Sukhbir Singh. 

;2i. Shri S. N. Tripathi. 


(Bilaspur) 

8. Shri Girdhari Lai. 

9. Shri S. S. Panchi. 

Clerical Staff. 

1. Shri Kashmiri Lai Saigal, Upper Div ision 
Clerk. 

2. Shri Paire Lai Gupta, Upper Division 
Clerk. 

3. Shri Mohindar Talwar, Lower Division 
Clerk. 

Peons. 

1. Shri Ram Lai. 

2. Shri Daya Ram. 

3. Shri Pehio Ram. 

4. Shri Gauri Dutt. 

5. Shri Sulekh Chand. 

6. Shri Radha Ram. 

PRADF.SH 

22. Shri Bhagwati Shankar Pande. 

23. Shri .S. S. Yadava. 

24. Shri Ram Ki.shorc Raikwar. 

25. Shri Cliitranjan Sirigh. 

2(3. Shri Ilimmat Singh. 

27. Sliri M. L. Verma. 

28. Shri T. L. Sharma. 

29. Shri R. L. Sharma. 

30. Shri A. P. Shukla. 

31. Shri M. C. Galgotia. 

32. Shri Pritam .Singh. 

33. Shri Ram Bharosay Misra. 

34. Shri Hari Shankar Rai. 

33. Shri Mahadev Prasad Srivastaxa. 

36. Shri Mohd. Aziin Khan. 

37, Shri Madan Mohan Sharma. 

Clerical Staff. 

1. Shri R. R. Chichreja, Steno-typist. 

2. Shri Akhilcsh Dayal Dikshit, Upper 

Division Clerk. 

Peons. 

1. Shri Dharam Singh. 

2. Shri M. D. Pande. 

3. Shri Saral Prasad. 

4. Shri Kedar Singh. 

5. Shri Ram Sewak. 

6. Shri Basdev Prasad. 

7. Shri Ram Datt Mall. 

8. Shri Avtar Singh. 

9. Shri Ram Narain. 

10. Shri Jai Mangal. 
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IX. —West Benoa^ 


State Supervisor, 

I. Shri Hirendra Nalh Guha. 

Investigators, 

1, Shri Kalidhan Majuindar. 

•2. Shri Satya Saran Roy. 

3. Shri Sunil Cliandra Banerjee. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri Anil Kumar Roy. 

2. Shri Sulapani Bhaiiacharyya. 

3. Shri Jogendra Chandra Chackraverty. 

4. Shri Raj Kumar Roy. 

5. Shri Kumudendu Kumar Ncogy. 

6. Shri Ajit Kumar Bakshi. 

7. Shri Amal Kumar Sarkar. 

S. Shri Hc-rn Chandra Biswas. 

9. Shri Padam Bahadur Pradhan. 

10. Shri Aroon Baran Roy. 


n. Shri Amal Kumar Ghosh. 

12. Shri Subimal Kumar Sarkar. 

13. Shri Pral'ulla Kumar Bakshi. 

14. Shri Haran Chandra Sen Gupta. 

15. .Shri Suresh Chandra Sikdar. 

Clerical Staff. 

1. .Shri Amakndu Bhushan Roy, Sieno- 

typist. 

2. Shri Nanda Lai Choudhury, Stcno-lypist. 

3. Shri Santi Ranjan Das Gupta, L'ppcr 

Division Clerk; 

Peons, 

1. Shri Nilmoni Banerjee. 

2. .Shri Dhirendra Nath Sarkar. 

3. Shri Kadhabilas De. 

4. .Shri Bhola Nath .Singh. 

5. .Shri Amulya Kumar Sikdar. 

6. Shri Kalibar .Saha. 


PARI' *B’ STA'l’ES 


X. —Hyderabad 


State Supervisor, 

I. Shri G. V. Butt, 

Investigators. 

1. Shri P. V. Narshiriiha Rao. 

2. Shri D. K, Venkoba Rao. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. .Shri A. K. Shiknis. 

2. .Shri M. Iswariah Gupta. 

3. Shri M. Lakshmi Kantha Rao. 

4. Shri Syed Nasiruddin Hydcr. 

5. Shri Jagannath Rao Deshpandc. 


6. .Shri B. Venkat Ramiah. 

7. .Shri S. B. Nanajkar. 

Clerical Staff. 

1. Shri Md. M. A. Rahman, Stcno*typi.st, 

2. Shri Sam .Sundar Rao, Clerk. 

3. .Shri Dattatray Rao, Clerk. 

4. Shri S. Krishnamurty, Clerk. 

5. Shri Sadashiva Rao, Clerk. 

Peons. 

1. Shri Venkatswamy. 

2. Shri Baliah. 

3. Shri Yenkiah. 

4. Shri Reddy. 


XL— Jammu and Kashmir 


State Supervisor. 

1, Maulvi .Syed Nissar Hussain Shah. 
Investigators. 

1. Shri Jaswant Singh. 

2. Mohd. Roshan Din. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri P. Motilal Kaul. 

2. M. Mohd Yasin. 


3. M. Ghulam Nabi Turi. 

4. M. Ghulam Mohi-u-din. 

Clerical Staff. 

i, Shri P. Prem Nath, Steno-typist. 
Peons. 

1. Ghulam Mohd. 

2. Fateh Mohd. 

3. Bachan Singh. 
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XII. —Madhya Bharat 

State Supervisor. 6. Shri N. K. Verma. 

I. Shri K. B. L. Bhargava. 7 - Shri Sukhject Singh Walia. 


Investigators. 

1. Shri K. B. Singh. 

2. Shri Mangat Lai Dhawan. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri Hari Ram. 

2. Shri V, V. Pranjapa. 

3. Shri D. W. Dekhane. 

4. Shri Gopaldas H. Punjabi. 

5. Shri N. K. Mittal. 

XIII.—Mvsore 

State Supervisor. 

I. Shri R. Rarnachandra Rao Bhomborc. 
Investigators. 

1. Shri M. Hussain. 

2. Shri K. Raman Pillai. 

3. Shri S. Narasappa. 

4. Shri G. S. Shamanna. 

5. Shri K. R. Sankappan. 

6. Shri C. C. Srikanliah. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. .Shri M.' R. Hariana, 

2. Shri H. Kadaselty. 

3. Shri S. V. S. Iyer. 

4. Shri M. .S. Krishna Prasad. 

5. Shri C. Krishnaswamy, 

6. Shri C. H. Prahlada Rao. 

7. Shri Augustine M. Lopez. 

8. Shri A. Ramananda Baliga. 

9. .Shri E. R. Sivaraman. 

XIV.—P. 

State Supervisor. 

I. Shri K. L. Budhiraja. 

Investigator. 

I . Shri Sant Singh Chawla. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri Manmohan Singh. 

2. Shri Ram Narain Bhardwaj. 

3. Shri Malik Singh Bhatia. 


Clerical Staff. 

1. Shri P. K. Malhotra, Steno-typist. 

2. Shri Deshmankar, Lower Division Clei k 

Peons. 

1. Shri Kislian Kumar. 

2. Shri Narayan Mohanaji. 

3. Shri Prem Shankar. 

4. Shri Balkishan. 

5. Shri Lai Singh Madhav Singh. 

'Travangore-Goghin) 

10. Shri K. G. Murari Nair. 

11. Shri P, Balakrishna Pillai. 

12. Shri G. B. Seshachar. 

13. Shri N. Nanjumda Rao. 

14. Shri A. M. Sirajuddin. 

Clerical Staff. 

1. Shri K. Krishnamurthi, Upper Division 

Clerk. 

2. Shri M. Rajagopala Iyengar, Steno- 

typist. 

Peons. 

1. Shri Kempa. 

2. Shri N. Narayana Rao Manay. 

3. Shri T. Ranoji Rao. 

4. Shri Arjan Rao Yadow. 

5. Shri Chenna Mudda. 

6. Shri P. S. Krishna Kutty. 

7. Shri M. N. Narayana Kurup. 

8. Shri P. Raghavan Pillai. 

E. P. S. U. 

4. Shri Radhe Sham Rishi. 

5. Shri Bhagwan Dass Manchanda. 

Clerical Staff. 

1. Shri Raghunath Shastri^ Steno-typist. 

2 . Shri Mittar Sain Aggarwal, Lower Divi* 

sion Clerk. 

Peons 

1. Shri Kisan Chand. 

2. Shri Ajit Singh. 
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XV.— Rajasthan 


State Supervisor. 

I. Shri S. N. Shukla. 

Investigators, 

1. Shri J. C. Grover. 

2. Shri Hans Raj Mehta. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri Karam Singh Kapoor. 

2. Shri T. N. Avasti. 

3. Shri YudhisUara Verma. 

4. Shri Amar Nath. 

5. Shri Narain Sahai Gupta. 

6. Shri Hukum Chand Sapra. 


7. Shri Ballabh Dass Vaishnow. 

8. Shri Bhagwati Lai Misra. 

9. Shri Prehlad Singh. 

Clercial Staff. 

1. Shri Ramesh Chandra Goyal, Steno- 

typist. 

2. Shri Phool Shankar Sharma, Upper 

Division Clerk. 

Peons. 

1. Shri Jagan Nath. 

2. Shri Sedu Ram. 

3. Shri Suraj Narain. 

4. Shri Chhotu Singh. 


—Saurashtra 


XVI. 

State Supervisor. 

1. Shri D. K. Badheka. 

2. Shri L. N. Thacker. 

Investigator. 

I. Shri Balkrishna V. Patani. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri Ratilal J. Badheka. 

2. Shri Sauvagyachand N. Shah. 

3. Shri Jagdish Chandra P. Vyas. 

4. Shri Vajeshankar M. Ravah 


Clerical Staff. 

1. Shri J. C. Vaishnav, Steno-typist. 

2. Kurnari Kumudben N. Kapadia, Steno- 

typist. 

3. Shri Chimanlal N. Shah, Lower Division 

Clerk. 

Peons. 

1. Shri Sakharam M. Gavde. 

2. Shri Jamnadas J. Doshi. 

3. Shri Abhesing Kanthadji. 


XVII.-^1’RA VANCORE-COCTIIN 

(As for Mysore) 


PART ‘C’ STxATES 


State Supervisor. 

I. Shri Onkar Nath Sharma. 
Investigator. 

I. Shri Krishan Kumar. 


XVIII.— Ajmer 

Deputy Investigators, 

1. Shri Tilak Raj Chibber. 

2. Shri Hukam Singh. 

Peon. 

Shri Gita Ram. 


State Supervisor. 

1. Shri Shyam Bharoscy. 

Investigator. 

I. Shri J. N. Sarup. 

Deputy Investigator, 

I. Shri Ram Lai Dewan. 


XIX.— ^Bhopal 

Clerical Staff. 

i. Shri Govind Pd. Sharma, Steno-typist.. 


Peons. 

1. Shri Shambhu Singh. 

2. Shri Jhabbu Lai. 
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State Supervisor, 

I. Shri P. M. Cheiigappa. 
Investigator. 

I. Shri N. N. Kutlappa. 


Supervisor. 

i. Mian Bhag Singh. 
Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri Ram Lall. 

2. Shri O. B. Kaushal. 


XX*— ^Bilaspur. 

(As for Punjab) 

XXI. — COORG 

Clerical Staff. 

I. Shri N. R. Hussain, Su-no-typist. 
Peon. 

I. Shri H, Diva Harijan. 

XXI I. — Delhi 

Clerical Staff. 

I. Shri Jaswant Singh, Lower Division 
Clerk. 

Peon. 

1. Shri Bishan Singh. 


XXIII.— Himachal Pradesh 
Clerical Staff. 


Slate Supervisor. 

1. Thakur Ram Nath. 

Investigator. 

I. Sliri Sarupa Nand. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri Dila Ram. 

2. Shri Bipan Chand. 

XXIV. 

Stale Supervisor. 

I. Shri J. B. Trivedi. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri D. D. Pinara. 

2. Shri Nanalal Oovindji Thacker. 


1. Shri Jit Ram Sharma, 

2. Shri Shiv Lai Kapur. 

Peons. 

1. Shri Ratan Lai lank. 

2. Shri Sobha Ram. 

-Kutch 

Clercial Staff. 

I. Kumari Kusum B. Trivedi, Lower 
Division Clerk. 

Peon, 

1. Shri Narsi Chela Rajgor. 


XXV. — Manipur 
(As for A.ssam) 

XXVI. — Tripura 
(As for Assam) 

XXVII.— ^\^indhya Pradesh. 

State Supervisor. 

I. Shri Copal Prasad Khare. 

Investigator. 

I. Shri Lakhan Lai Srivastava. 

Deputy Investigators. 

1. Shri Keshawa Nand. 

2. Shri Ram Kishorc Nigam. 


3, Shri Maithali Saran* 

Clerical Staff. 

1, Shri Som Datt, Steno-typist. 
Peons. 

1. Shri Kandhai. 

3. Shri Ram Dass 
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*/,w/ of Officers and Staff einployed at Headquarters of the Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry 


I. Shri Teja Singh Sahni, Under Secretary. 12. Shri M. L. Dhawan. 

2. Shri P, S. Easwaran, Under Secretary. 

13. Shri Devendra Prasad. 

3. Dr. B. Ramamurti, Statistician. 

14. Shri D. D. Luthra. 

4. Shri K.D. Chatterjee, Deputy Statistician 

15. Shri Baldcv Raj Pat])alia. 

5. Shri M. G. Mohoni, Senior Research 

16. Shri Ajaib Singh. 

Officer. 

17. Shri Siri Ram Sabharwal. 

{). Shri P. D. Conunar, Superintendent. 

18. Shri K. Madurai. 

1 Research Officers. 

19. .Shri G. D. Pawar. 

1. Shri P. S. Choudhary. 

20. Shri Ram Prakash. 

2. Shri V. Anjaneyulu. 

Stenographers, 

3. Shri G. P. Khare. 

I. Shri Onkar Prasad. 

4. Kuinari Vilas Aggarwal. 

2. Shri P. N. Malhotra. 

3. Shri Kesho Ram. 

4. Shri Harbans Singh. 

Economic Investigatorsy Grade 1 . 

I. Shri K. M. Tripathi. 

5. Kumari Maya Dawar. 

2. Shri K. S. Sethi. 

6, Shri Harbans Singh Sachdev. 

3. ShriJ. C. Grover. 

Deputy Investigators. 

Assistants. 

1. Shri Jasmer Singh. 

1. Shri Pran Nath. 

2. Shri K. Lakshminarayanan. 

2. Shri Jogindar Singh. 

3. Shri Ram I.al. 

3- Shri D. C. Banerjec. 

4. .Shri Bir Bahadur Singh. 

4. Shri Ram Prasad. 

5. Shri G. Venkata Reddy. 

5. Sliri S. Swaminalhan. 

6. Shri G. G. Missar. 

6. Shri Daljii Singh. 

7. Shri Harjit Singh. 

Shri Manohar Lai Bhasin. 

8. Shri Kararn Singh Kapur. 

8. Shri J. T. Butani. 

9. Shri Subimal Kumar Sarkar. 

Investigatorsy Grade 11 , 

10. Shri Sohan Lai Soni. 

I, Shri K. D. Majumdar. 

II. Shri M. R. Sabharwal. 

2. Shri B, L. Gupta. 

12. Shri Gopaldas H. Punjabi. 

3. Shri Cyan Prakash. 

13. Shri S. S. Panchi. 

4. Shri Krishan Kumar. 

14. Shri 0. B. Kaushala. 

5. Sliri Sada Nand. 

15 Shri Girdhari Lai. 

6. Shri Rajendra Kumar. 

16. Shri Madan Lai Dube. 

7. Shri U. D. Vora. 

17. Shri A. D. Malik. 

8. Shri Om Kumar Passey, 

18. Shri Sundar Das Ratty. 

9. Shri Atma Ram Laumas. 

19. Shri Ganesh lh*asad Dhusia. 

10. Shri H. K. Nath. 

20. Shri S. D. Kathuria. 

11. Shri Sant Singh Chawla. 

21. Shri Moti Lai. 


♦ The names of persons who worked for less than three months have not been 
iincluded in the list. 
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Deputy Investigat’trs —contd. 

22. Shri V. Krishnamurti. 

23. Shri P. B. Patnaik, 

24. Shri M. L. Kanojia. 

25. Shri Rup Lai Verma. 

26. Shri I. M, Baksh. 

27. Shri Balwant Singh. 

28. Shri J. R. Ghatwal, 

29. Shri M. P. Misra. 

30. Shri D. L. Bhutan!. 

31. Shri Harbans Lai Monga. 

32. Shri D. V. Sabharwal. 

33. Shri M. C. Galgotia. 

34. Shri Ram Pukar Ram. 

35. Shri P. Prabhakara Menon. 

36. Shri T. N. Avasthi. 

37. Shri Hans Raj Mehta. 

38. Shri M. Ramakrishnan. 
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45. Shri P.J. Joseph. 
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49. Shri Behari Lai Verma. 

50. Shri M. Ramakrishna Rao, 

51. Shri Lajpat Rai Bhalla. 

52. Shri R. C. Malhotra. 

Computors. 
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2. Shri N. N. Boic. 
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4. Shri Amar Nath Verma. 

5. Shri Piara Singh. 

6. Shri Ashitava Tat. 
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Clerks. 
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Duftries. 

1. Shri Kanhya Lai. 
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3. Shri Kedar Singii II.. 
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1. Shri Pratap Singh II. 

2. Shri Ganeshi Lai. 

3. Shri Umed Singh. 

4. Shri Sis Ram. 
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6. Shri Banarsi Dass. 

7. Shri Shyam Singh. 
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MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 
GENERAL VILLAGE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Frovince. 

■Zone. 

District. 

Sub-Division 

Signature of the Investigator with dale, 
Signature of the Supervisor with date.., 


Revenue Thana. 

Village. 

Sample No. 


(The information furnishd in answer to the questionnaire is confidential 
and is not intended for use in connection with the levy of a tax or in a 
judicial or quasi-judicial proceeding.) 
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I.— GENERAL VILLAGE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Agricultural year to which the data relate: year ending. 

1. Land Tenure Ryotwari Z^mndati Mahalwart 

Acres. 

2. Population. 1931 1941 ^ 949 . 

Rubric I—1 


j Number 

1 Percentage 
j to total 

3. Number of families in the village 

j 

i 

A. Number of families mainly agricultural living in the 
village*— 


i 

(i) Non-cultivating owners 



: di) Cultivating owners ! 

i ' - i • 

(iii) Partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating owners ; i 

(iv) Tenants— 

(a) Non-cultivating 

i i i 

i ! 

(b) Cultivating i j 

i . ! 

(c) Partly cultivating and partly | 

I non-cultivating i 

i 

i t 

1 (v) Labourers without land 

i 



i (vi) Labourers with land | 

i 

; 1 

1 B. Number of families mainly non-agricultural— j | 


1 

(a) Labourers 

i 

1 

(b) Artisans 

1 

1 

1 

(c) Traders 


1 

(d) Others 


f 

i 

[ 
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Rubric 1 —2 

4. Extent of land utilisation 

Irrigated Unirrigated Total 

Acres Acres Acres 


(i) Net area sown 

(a) 

. 

Single crop | 

i 

1 

1 ! 


(b) 

i 

More than one \ 

crop: 1 

1 

1 



i i 1 

j Total i ! 

! i i 



(ii) 

Current fallow land 



(iii) 

Forests 

i 


(iv) 

Cultivable waste 1 

i 


1 (V) 

1 

!.. 

Area not available for cultivation (village site, roads, ponds, 
etc.) 

i 

] i 


N.B.—The information in respect of item 4 should relate to the last year. 


Rubric I—^3 

5. Livestock 


(i) Oxen, bullocks, etc. 

i * 

(ii) Cows 


(iii) Buffaloes 


(iv) ^^hcep, goats, etc. 

j 

(v) Other animals 
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Rubric I —^ 


6 . Area under cultivation and yield of each crop 


[The information should relate to the last agricultural year] 


1 

! 

Irrigated | 

Ullirrigated 

Yield per acre (mds.) 

Crop ! Area (acres) : 

(>' ' (a) 1 

■ ■ “ ‘ ! 

Yield (mds.) i 

( 3 ) 1 

Area (acres) 

( 4 ) 

Yield {mds.) 

(S) 

Irrigated 
Col. (3) 
Col. (2) 

Unirriga¬ 
ted Col. (5) 
-Col. (4) 

; t i 

Cereals i 

.1 ' i 

1 




(a) ; 1 

1 




(b) 





; 

<.c) j I 





(d) 





(e) 1 




1 

(f) 

1 1 

: i 


i I 

fs) 

i 1 

' 


(h) 

1 ; 

: : 

Total 



! 

i 


Pulses 

1 

i 



i 

! 

i 


(a) 



i 

j 


i 

(b) 1 



1 

! 

(c) 

1 

i 

! 

1 

1 

i 

(d^ 



! .. 

j 

1 

(c) 



1 

i 


Total 

, 



! 


i- 

j 

1 
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Rubric I—4.— contd, 

6. Area under cultivation and yield of each crop 



Irrigated 

1 Un irrigated 

. Yield per acre (nic/s,) 

C'rop 

(1) 

1. ■ 

Area (acres) ; V ield ( mdx .) 

(2) i (3) 

; Area (acres) Yield (nnis.) 

' (-0 i (:>) _ 

Irrigated IJnirriga- 
i Co!. (3; ted Col. (5J 
' -;-Col. (■.>) -;-Col. (..p; 

Oilseeds 1 i 


(a) 


(bj 


^d) 


Toiai 


Fibres 

(a) 



Note.—A similar rubric should be prepared at the end of the enquiry .sho\ving the 
area under cultivation and the yield of each crop for the current agricultural year. 
The period of the agricultural year should be indicated. 
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Rubric 

7. (i) Rates of daily and piece wages of 





MEN 





Daily wages 


Agricultural 



Payment in kind 


operations 

- 


. - - ^ ^ - . 

j J 

1 

! Paynif'nt I 
in ca-sli 1 

T\'pes of. 
cereals j 
or other 

Quantity 

0 Cash 

^ 1 value 

Hours j 
worked 1 


1 

Rs. a. p. j 

commo¬ 
dities 1 

Local Standard ; p , , i 

weight i weight Rs. a. p. 

* 

(I) ; 

( 2 ) 1 

(3) : 

(4) . (5) (t>) ^ (7) 

(^1) 1 


I. PlnugJiing 


2. Prc‘paralory 
operations 


(a) Embanking i 


(b) Harrowing i i 


(c) Manuring 


(d) Others 

i ' i ' i 


3.. Sowing 

1 i 




4. Transplanting 

: i 


I 


5. Weeding 



1 

! 


6. Irrigating 


1 

! 


i 

! 


7, Harvesting 


1 I 

1 j 1 

! 

i 

1 

8. Threshing 


^ i 

I 

i 

9. Other opera¬ 
tions t 


1 

j 1 

1 i 



* This should include the number of hours aciually 
t Enter details of work in any other agricultural 
Note. —(i) This rubric should contain data for the 

(ii) A similar rubric should also be filled up by 

(iii) A consolidated annual statement should be 

(iv) A similar rubric [I—^5 (ii)] was used for the 

(v) Use separate forms for attached and 




















WOMEN 


Piece Wages 


kind 


Hours 
Cash worked 
Rato value 


Rs:. a. p. Rs. a. p- 


Units for; 
deternu* 
Tiation of; 
piece i 
wages ; 


Units 
done 
in a day 
by an 
average 
worker 


Cash ; 
value of 1 
piece I 
wages I 

Rs. a. p. ' 


(Hi) (17) (i«) 


(19) (20) I (21) I 


Payment 
in cash i 

i 

Rs. a. p. 
(22) . 






1-5 (i) 
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CHILDREN (under the age of 15) 



Daily wages 



Piece Wages 


Payment in kind 





(’.asli 

! 

! Types of! 
j cereals ! 
or other 1 
comino- I 
dilies ' 

Quantity 

. 1 

Local Standard 
weight weight 

Rate 

Rs. a. p. 

Casli 

value 

Rs. a. p. 

Hours 

worked 

* 

Units for 
determi¬ 
nation 
of piece 
v\ages 

' Units 
dotic in 
, a day by 
an avera- 
gf v/orkei' 

value of 
piece 
wages 

i 

1 Rs. a. p. 

{23) 

...i_ 

(i24) (25) 1 

(2h) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

( 3^0 i 

(31' 



worked but exclude rest intervals. 

operation in which the worker might have been employed, 
last agricultural year. 

the Investigator containing data for each local calendar month of the curre a agricultural yeai 
prepared by the Investigator on the basis of the monthly statcmnit ^. 
year 1938-39. 
casual labourers. 
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Rubric I—6 


8 . Average wholesale and retail prices of cereals, pulses, etc.> 

CONSUMED BY LABOURERS 


i 

1 

Items Unit 

1 

Average wholesale prices 

( 

1 Average retail prices 

i 93»-39 

1 

1949-50 1 1938-39 

1 

1 

i 949 - 5 f> 

Cereals j Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

(0 1 i 

i 


(2) 1 ! 



( 3 ) ill 

I 


I i ! : 1 


( 5 ) i : 

i 


(fji i ; i 1 



( 7 ) : ! 1 



(a) : i 1 



Pulses ! ! ; 


(0 ^ ; i ! 


(2) i i I 1 ^ 


(3) 'ill 


( 4 ) i j i 1 

i 

! 

( 5 ) i 1 j 



Sugar 1 1 i 


i 

Gur ^ 1 

1 

■ 


Kcro'ene | j i j 

i 

1 

Matches | | 1 i 

i 

1 

Salt 1 1 j i 

' ! 1 i 

i 


Note. —(i) A similar rubric should also be filled up by the Investigator to show prices 
(wholesale and retail) for each local calendar month of the current agricultural year. 

(ii) On the basis of (i) above, a consolidated annual statement for the current 
agricultural year should be prepared by the Investigators. 


Sourcsl 
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Rubric I—7 


9. Forced Labour 


(i) Is the system of forced labour prevalent? (State ‘Yes’ or ‘No’,) 


(ii) If so, ^ 


(a) In what form and for what purpose? 


(b) State the legislative enactment which permits the use of forced 
or compulsoiy labour for public or private use. 


(c) Describe briefly the local customs and usages which enable 
the use of forced labour. 
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Rubric I—8 

lo. Imported Labour 

(i) Is any labour employed in the village imported from— 

(a) outside the Province or district, or 

(b) neighl)ouring village ? (State ‘Yes’ or ‘No’.) 

(ii) II'so, 

(a) Are they employed for— 


(I) the wliole year, or 


(2) the whole season, or 


(3) only casually during the l»usy period ? 


(b State the approximate number employed in each category. 


(iii) (a) Is any preferential treatment given to them in matters of 
wages over local labour ? 


(b) If so, broadly indicate how their wages compare with those 
of local labour employed in similar work. 


(iv) What arc the reasons for importing outside labour ? 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


AGRICULITJRAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INVESTIGATORS 


These instructions should be c^arefully read before undertaking the enquiry and before 
the forms are actually filled in. 

Introductory.”— 1 'he success of the investigation will depend very much on the degree 
to which the State Supervisor xmcl the Investigator will be able to win th(’ confidence of the 
villager through the genuine understanding of his problems and the tact and the enihusiasin 
shown in getting the required information. 

2. Study of the village economy. —'I’he Investigator should first acquaint hiinsi lf 
with the economy in the village, agricultural seasons, local calendar months, customs and 
habits of the villagers, their daily routine, types of occupations, customs and iru thods ol'wage 
payments, before actually undertaking the enquiry, h<i should collect the retail and whole¬ 
sale price quotations prevalent during the last year of all articles wltich the villagers consume. 
I'he prices prev'alent in tlie markets from where the villagers purchase the commodities required 
hy ihcni will also b«' necessary in respect of each village. 

3. Meeting with the head of the family.- • 'The Investigator should meet the head (.<f 
xhe family at a time which is most convenient to the latter and wlien he is likely to l;e li l e. '1 his 
requires prior knowledge of the daily routine of an agricultural worker. It is esstanial that 
the Investigator should not start putting questions to the workers all at once. After exchanging 
friendly greetings in accordance with the local customs, he should briefly ixplain his honu 
fidcs and the purpose of the interview in terms intelligible to tlie v illager. It siiould lie explained 
that Government want to know from him his wages and other sources of income and details 
of his expenditure, with a view' to considering how' best his conditions may be improved. 
'There should be no show of ofTicial authority. It sliouid be impressed that there is no other 
object behind the enquiry, like the imposition of tax, police investigation, rationing, euntrol 
etc., and that he wall not be harmed in any way if he furni.slu s correct information. In tact, 
the Investigator should not ask for too much at the first interview. The first interview is only 
intended to put the interviewee in good eht'cr. If he is too busy or tired, the Inec-stigator 
should not pursue his invTstigation. It will generally he an advantage to interview tlie leaders 
first with a view to enlisting their co-operation. Normally, the interviewee may not mind 
furnishing information relating to his own family in the presence of such leaders, and tlicir 
presence could be taken advantage of for scrutinising tl'C particulars furnished by him. 

4. Supplementary questions for securing correct information. —Many of tlie 
items of the questionnaire cannot he an.sw'crrd directly by the villager. A number ol hints 
may have to be given to enalrlc him to recollect the facts. For example, reference should be 
made to local calendar months and festival dales. It may be that his replies may not be con¬ 
sistent with one another, but the Inv'cstigator should be patient all the time and should not 
argue with him. The interviewee may also try to exaggerate expenditure and minimi.se income 
with a view’ to furnishing a darker picture. Supplementary questions may hav'C to be posed 
and the schedule should be finally filled up after a proper sifting of the material collected. 
This applies in particular to questions on wages, income and expenditure, indebtedness and 
the number of days worked in each occupation. 
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5. Descriptive note on the village. —Each Investigator should prepare a descriptive* 
note on the village in accordance with the outline given below : 

Outline of descriptive note on each village to be submitted by an Investigator*. 

State . 

District . 

Sub-division.. 

T alukjT ehsil . 

Police station. 

Name of the village. 

I. General. —The village and its surroundings, including, inter o/ftf,. the condition of roads,, 
means of transport, t?tc. Distance i'rom : 

(i) the nearest main road; 

(ii) the Taluk or Sub-divisional headquarters; 

(iii) the nearest Railway Station; 

(iv) the nearest Civil and Veterinary hospitals; 

(v) the nearest school, whether primary or secondary, 

(vi) the nearest police station; 

(vii) tlie nearest mandi; and 
(viii) tlie nearest post office. 

II. Population — 

(i) Number of families : 

(a) agricultural 

(1) Principal occupation. 

(2) Subsidiary occupation. 

(b) non-agricultural 

Total 

(ii) Names ol'main castes with number of families in each case, separately for agricultural! 

and non-agricultural families. 

Name of caste No. of families Total No. ot families 

(a) 

fb) 

(c) 

(d) 

(f) 

(f) 

(s) 

( 1 >) 

III. Kinds of farm labour generally employed in the village and the castes to which the farm labomerSs 
belong. 

IV. System of cultivation. 

(i) Area cultivated by : 

(a) owner cultivators ; 

(b) icnan -s. 
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(ii) Number of cultivators cultivating (whether owned or rented land); 

(a) less than 2 acres. 

(b) between 2 and 5 acres. 

(c) between 5 and 10 acres. 

(d) between 10 and 15 acres. 

(e) above 15 acres. 

V. Rents and Land Revenue .— 

(i) Rents paid per acre for different classes of land: 

Cash. Kind. 

(a) irrigated by canals. 

(b) irrigated by other sources. 

(c) unirrigated. 


(ii) Land Revenue paid per acre for.— Rs. a. p. 

(a) irrigated land. 

(b) unirrigated land. 

VI. Ciops. —Crops generally grown in the village. Agricultural calendar for each main 
crop giving local calendar months and corresponding English months. 

VII. Implements and manures. —lypes of agricultural implements and manures generally 
used in the village. 

VIII. Methods of cultivation. —Methods of cultivation with special reference to recent 
developments, if any, in farming and agricultural practices. 

IX. Waives .—Methods of wage payment prevalent in the village for different kind.> of 
agricultural workers for various operations. The unit of payment should be indicated. A 
detailed note on wage incentives, if any, (given for increased production) other than in tlie 
shape of piece wages and/or perquisites should be prepared. 

X. Consumption. —Dietary habits of a labourer’s family and their variations over the 
various seasons of the year dealing particularly witli the quantity and quality of cereals 
consumed during the busy and slack seasons. 

XI. Subsidiary occupations. —A brief note on the subsidiary occupations of the agricultural 
workers in particular sliould be given. 

XII. Housing. —Kind of houses occupied by agricultural workers mentioning particularly 
the number oi'pucca and kacha houses and the nature of floor, walls and roof, etc. of' the latter 
kind. 

XIII. Co-^operative Societies. —Number and kinds of co-operative societies, if any, among 
agricultural workers. 

XIV. Administration. —Village administration with particular reference to : 

(a) working of the Panchayat system, if existing; 

(b) other types of administration. 

XV. Ameliorative measures. —Ameliorative measures, if any, undertaken in the village so 
far in the interest of agricultural workers. 

XVI. Rural credit. —The brief account of the sources of rural credit available to the agricul¬ 
turists and in particular to agricultural workers in the village, the number of professional 
money lenders in the village and the rales of interest charged by them. 

XVTI, Any other point worth mentioning. 

6 . Scope of the enquiry. —The object of the enquiry’ is to collect data on employment, 
earnings, standard of living >and indebtedness of agricultural w’orkers, for the p)urpos<* of' lixation 
of their minimum wages and for considering what protective and ameliorative measures should 
be taken to improve their conditions. 
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7. Nature of information to be collected. —The questionnaire consists of three forms: 
I—General Village Questionnaire ; II—General Family Questionnaire; and III—Intensive 
Family Questionnaire. 

8. Form I — General Village Questionnaire. —The information called for in this form 
ic intended to supply the general economic background in the villages selected for the enquiry. 
The questionnaire should be filled up from official records with the help of village officials 
a--, far as possible. The village Patwari, the Secretary of th^* Co-operative Society and the 
olficers of the Cram Parhliayat, where these institutions are functioning, may be requested to 
assist in filling up the schedules. Where exact figures are not available, intelligent estimates 
may be given, and so staled. 

9. Form U—General Family Questionnaire.- -Information should be obtained in 
respert of* e.ll fimilii's in the \ illnges selected for the enquiry. The object of this part ol* the 
questionnaire is to ascertain the size and earning strength and main and subsidiary occupations 
of all families in the \'illages and delimit therefrom the families of agricultural workers lor the 
intensive survey proposed in Farm III of the questionnaire. 

10. Form ill—Intensive Family Questionnaire.— The intensive sunry in Form III 
should be confined to a representative samjile of agricultural labour I’arnilies. An agricultural 
laliour lainily is one in which the lu'ad ol’the family or 50 per cent, of the earners report agri¬ 
cultural labour as the principal occupation. The data colleclc‘d in this form will be the most 
important for the purpose of wage fixation and as such Investigators should bestow great care 
in obtaining accurate data on the various itcm.s of information asked for in this part. 

11. Instructions for answering the questionnaires. —'The following detailed iruslnic- 
lions for answering the quesdonnair(‘.s may be lound to be useful. 

12. General instructions.—(i) T he particulars asked for should relate to the curri‘nt 
agnculturn! year, except where it is sfipiilatc'd otherwise eilluT in the instiuclions or in the 
que-sf ionnaires. The corresiionding v)eriod of the Fnglish calendar year sl.ould also b(' staled. 

(ii’ .\11 local weights and measures should be invariably converted into standard weights 
mawids and sms (1 2/7 lbs.) and a statement showing the equivalents of all 

local tvc'ights and measiirrs in terms of standard we ights should be altachecl with the village 
note. 

(iii) All local land measuremenls slioiild he converted into standard measur'^n.ents of 
square yards and acres and a slalc-na nl slu-wing the equivalents of all local land ineasuremi nt.. 
in terms of standard ineasuremeDl.s shouk! he attached with the village note. 

li\ Kach Deputv Irnc stigator and investigator should be provided with a ready reckoner 
ciintaining tiie eontersions of' all local weights and measures and land measurements into 
‘Jtandaid weiglus and rneasurenieiits. .A copy should be sent to this Ministry also. 

I ]. Form I — General Village Questionnaire. 

(i; Item I - Land Tcmire.—Tlie term arijilicable to the village sliould be retained and 
the others struck out, 

Th'..‘ Ryotivari system is on<‘ under wh.k h the land is held direrlly by the ryot who is indivi¬ 
dual!) re'«'pf>.Msii)le to the Cio\ ernmenl for the pa\ inr'nt of land re\enue. Under tlie ^amvnJari 
system, the Zamimiar is the holder of all lands and is responsible for the payment i.)f land 
revenue, whili' the land is cultivated by tenants. The Ala/fiuzari system in Madhya Pradesh 
is a variant of this system. Under the Alahahrari system, the village land is collectively owned 
liy a large ruimlier of cultivatoir who ar^ collectively afid iadiviflually responsible lor the payment 
of land rev enue. If the sv stern of land tenure is difierent from thost* eniirrurated here, it 
should be described. If tiicic ai<^ niore than one system in tlie village, the area under (‘ach 
svsteni sliould be stated. 

(ii) Item 2- Population. - Census figun's for iqgi and 19/^1 should bi obtained from 
village or rithta* recirrds. As regards the population in lO-pf-ipfiO, this should be filled up 
from the data collected in the General Family questionnaire. 

Rubric I—i 

(i) Item 3 A —Mainly agricultural families. —A mainly agricultural family is one in 
which the head ol* the family reports agriculture as his main occupation. In addition, it will 
also include all families in which although the head of the family may not report agricultural 
labour as his main occupation, 50 per cent, or more of the earners report agricultural labour 
as their main occupation. 
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(ii) Items 3A (i) (ii) and (iii)—Non-cultivating owners^ cultivating owners and 
partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating owners. —The term “owners ’ orcjurring 
in these three items generally includes, Ibr the purposes of this enquiry, those ^^h:) hold laT)d 
directly Irom Government and who have either proprietary rights in their land or who 
are crown tenants or grantees or who are mortgagees with possession of proprietary rights. 


Cultivating owners are those owners of land who either cultivate their entire land themsel\-es 
or through hired labour. 

Jsfon-cultivatimi owners are those owners who lease their ('rnire land or l('t it on Bama, Batai 
and Adhi^ etc. system for a cultivating season, or seasons. 

Partly cultivating and fuirtlv non-cultivafitig owners are iJiose owners who c olli v ale : jeirl of 
tl'.eir land themselves or through jt^ired labour and lease out a })ui tion thereol to oilic rs. 

There may be some families who may be* owncTs-rw/-tcTiam,s. In such cases, lin y should 
he c lassified as owners or tenants according to tlie [>ropor< ion-of land ow ned or taken on K ill 
or free of rent. 

(iii) Items 3A (iv)—(a), (b) and (c)—Non-cultivating tenants, cultivating tenants 
nd partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating tenants. 

Culliwating tenants are those tenants who either ciiltivnlc ihe entire portion of the land 
fhernselves or through hired labour. 

,Kon-cultivating tenants arc those tenants ivho lease out tlieir entire' land on Barga, Bi.tai, 
Adhiy etc. systems. 

Partly cultivating and ttwlh nnn-cultirating tenants are those tenants who cultivate a ))art of 
die land themselves or through hirc'd labour and alsc^ lease out a pcjition therc'of to oilieis. 

(iv) Bargadars, Bataidars, Adhiars, etc. —It is customary in almost all I'lrcivineet 
for owmers or tenants of land to lease out a part or tint wi'.ole of their land on what is ternutd 
as BargOf Batai^ Adln\ c'tc. T’he bargadars, bataidars, ete. are thus very close ly akin to tenants. 
All such lamilic's should be included under the sub-head “cultivating tc'iianis". 

(v) Item 3B—Number of families mainly non-agriculturab rarnihes oilui tliai.^ 
those given under item []A —(Nnmbcr of families mainly agricultural living in the village) 
should be entered ht're. 


Rubric I—2 


Item 4~' Land utilisation.-— The extent of land utilisation against each heaclir>g shouM 
be entered, d’hc information should relatct to the last year. 

Rubric I—3 

Item 5—Livestock. —The number of oxen, bullocks, cows, etc. in the village should be 
entered in the space provided. 


Rubric I—4 

Item 6—Area under cultivation and yield of different crops. —(i) T he nature cif 
irrigation in the case of irrigated land should be indicated in the village note. 

(ii) Other crops should include im{x>rtant local crops, such as sugarcane, tobacco, 
egetables and fruit, etc. 

(iii) The d.ata collected should relate to the last agricultural year. 

(iv) A similar rubric should also be prepared at the end of the enquiry containing data 
for the current agricultural year. The period of the agricultural year should be indicated. 

Rubric I—5 

Item 7—Wages. —(i) The customs and methods of payment of wages sliould be described 
in detail in the village note. 

(ii) If wages are paid in kind, the commodity given, the unit employed and its equivalent 
weight in mounds and seers should be furnished. While calculating the equivalent cash value 
of wages paid in kind, the average retail prices for the current or last year or the relevant month 
of the year, as the case may be, should be utilised. 
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(iii) Children should be taken to mc^an persons under 15 years of age, 

(iv) The Investigator should note that this nibric should be used for (a) collecting data 
for the last agricultural year, (b) for each calendar month of the current agricultural year 
using 12 additional forms for the 12 months of the current >'ear and (c) preparing a consolidated 
annual statcm<mt for the current agricultural year on the basis of monthly returns indicated 
in (b) above. In the monthly f rms. the local calendar months together with the corresponding 
English calendar months and year should be clearly written on the top. I’lie monthly return 
will contain data in respect of opiTations going on at the tune ol the encjuiry. Separate copies 
of this rubric will be supplied for the returns for the cuirent year. 

(v) The Ti)\ I'stigator should also collect in the fonn providc'd for the purpose* similar 

data in regard to wage rales prevailing in the agricultural year before the war) 

and tiu' source indiraied. \Vliere it is not possihh* to give tlie source, the data should lie care- 
lully examined Ix'fore rerording. 

(\'i/ Separate figuri's slioiild he collected for purely “casiiar’ labourers who are paid at 
tlu' Tnarkt‘t rates an<.l lor ‘’altaclird’'' lahoiirers who. whenever required liy tlu'ir master, have 
to \\ork f(.)r him and ar<- not ordinarily l'ie(* to seek empK, yrncrit else\'. here. 

Rubric I- 6 

Item 8 --Average prices.--- (i; 'I'hese prices :,h<'uild be rtbtniiied by working out the 
arithmetie average o( the prices dunog the Z/o/ agriculliinil year available from ofheial records 
relating to the village or liorn tlu* nearest A'Irmc/i or T^.azar from 'cvlheh llie workers oluain iiiosl 
of their requirements. Xormally, tlie wholesale price is the pric/- at wlurh articles in larger 
c]uantities, e/c.. in wautnis or bags, are l)oughi or sold by tlie villagi rs and (he retail prirt is 
the j'riee at whicli small quaiuitit's. in .sxr.v or cltaitaks, are luaught or sold hy them. 

(ii!' Pre-war {i.c., 1930-30; j^rices should also be ascertaijuxl as far as possible and tin* 
source indicated in each ease. 

(iii' Where ecrntrolUd jirices have been fixed, these shoi.lil l.tc mentioned and ^vhere no 
such prices have bc'cn fixed, tlie axerage prices should be furnisl)< d. 

(iv) If the cliarges incurred b'^’ the workers in bringing the articles of consurnplion from 
the market or the mandi to tiioir homes, arc considerable, tlicse may he included in the prices 
and a footnote to that effect added. 

(v) A .separate form should also be filled up e very month recording the average wholesale 
and retail prices obtaining during each local calendar montli of the current agricultural year 
indicating the corresponding laiglish calendar month and year. A consolidalitd annual state¬ 
ment for the current agricultural year should also l)c prepared on the basis of the monthlv 
forms, 

(vi) Separate copies of these rubrics will be supplied for the returns relating to the current 

year. 


Rubric I—7 

Item 9—Forced or compulsory labour. — fi) Forced or compulsory* labour nteari.s 
all work or service exacted from a person against his will cither free or on payment of wages 
which are not a sufficient inducement to perform the work willingly. It is known under 
different names in the different provinces, such as “liarwahi'’ in the U. P. and certain parts 
of Central India, “Kamiauti” in Bihar, “Gothi” in Orissa and certain parts of Madras, “Veth” 
in certain parts of Madras and Gujerat, “Khot” in the Konkan in the Bombay Presidency, etc. 
Full information on forced or compulsory labour, with some concrete instances, should be 
furnished. It may however be staled that work or serviee which is of important direct necessity 
for the community for example, done or rendered under the provisions of Gram Panchayai Acts 
will not come under the definition of forced or compulsory labour. 

(ii) Kinds of forced labour. —It is mainly of three classes—(a) forced or compulsory 
labour requisitioned by Government officials for public purpost's under legal provisions, (b) 
forced or compulsory labour exacted illegally by landlords or creditors and (c) forced or com¬ 
pulsory labour exacted by private individual under social customs. 

(iii) Forced labour for public purposes. —^Forced or compulsory labour legally requi¬ 
sitioned by public authorities in the discharge of their duties from all calsses of persons tor 
public purposes comes under this class. The following are the instances of this ty^)c : 

(a) Services rendered as part of the normal civic obligations of a citizen, furnishing 
information of the commission of offences to the Police or Magistrate, apprehend¬ 
ing any offender, helping a public servant in the discharge of his duties,. e*^c,; 
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(b) Certain minor communal services rendered by villagers under the Panrhoyat Acts 

etc, for the sanitation or upkeep of public property; 

(c) Services rendered by the people in cases of emergencies like fire, flood, epidemic 

etc., and 

(d) Other services of public utility. 

(iv) Forced labour exacted by landlords, —\N’ork or service exacted by Z'^rnindnrs^ 
Mal^uznrs and other non-cultivating landowners or proprietors from their tenants and other 
inhabitants of the village come under this class. These landlords are not entitled to anything 
more than the rent lawfully payable by the tenants. It is, how(‘ver. re)K.>r1.ed that they sf)me- 
tirnes compel the tenants to render agricultural labour in their iiidds for a number of days in 
a season or a year either on payment of no wages or on very meagre wages. Sf>nietimes ih('s(‘ 
landlords allow house-site and a patch of land for ruhivation payiin nt of some rental or 
on a contract of payment of a certain shan- of produce to the landlord. IJsualK', however, 
such a tenant is made to w'ork in the fi<'lds of his landlord, or to do sfyrne domeslir work as w ell. 
Many a time his family members are also made tf) work ft)r the laiidif)rd. Such service may 
be (ree, in lieu of the grant of land or on ]>ayment of very iii<-agre wages. 

(v) Forced labour exacted by creditors. —Work or s<’r\icc rendered Ijy illiterate and 
backward deldors to their creditors in lieu ol advance or interest thereon comes under this 
category, 'i’he landior'ds also advance sueh loans tt» their tenants. 'J'his practice exists in 
many parts of rural Itidia and is known imdc r dilfereni names, for example, “ftarwahi” system 
in (Ise United Provinef'S atid eerta.in ])arts of iJihar and ('eiural India, “Karnianli” in raher 
trails of Biliar, ‘‘Cothi" in Orissa and c<rlain parts oi Madras, “Veth” in other parts of Madras, 
“Mall” in (.ntiiTat etc. Tire only l(‘gal obligation in debt transactions is tt* rej^ay the kran 
will] inliTest then'on but under this system tli<r debtor has to do maiunjl lalntur for his creditor 
in li('u of tlie athance of debt or interest tluTcon until repayment. Pie is seldom able to repay 
tlie loan. 'Ph(' debtor-labourer cannot bargain f(;r his wagi’s. 'ibis results in his |MTpetual 
irondage and the amount of loan n inains imiraid tlirotighout his iik.-. When sucli a debtor 
ilies. tiu' son inln-rits llie right.s and oljligations of tin* iallier. Maiw- a lime along with tlie 
d( btor his <.)t}ier iamily members also have’ to perforni domestic uoik at his mastcT^s house on 
very low' w’ag('s. In a few' ca.si's, the loan is transferred to anoliier creililor along with the 
transfer of service's of the debtor. 

(vi) Forced labour exacted under social customs. —The professional service's rendered 
])y Chamars, Kumhars^ barlicrs, washermen, etc., under a threat of punishment may be included 
in this class. 

Enquiry into instances of forced labour should be conducted most discreetly without 
antagonising the persons concerned in any w'ay. 

Rubric 

Item 10—Imported labour. —Details regarding any labour imported from either outside 
the province or district or neighbouring villages, their duration of employment, approximate 
numV)er, reasons for importing them and the comparability of their wages with those of local 
labour should be entered in this rubric, 

14. GENERAL. 

(i) All entries in the schedules must he made in ink. 

(ii) After the schedule has been completed, the Investigator should sign it at the appro¬ 
priate places. 

(iii) No item should be left unfilled. If necessary, a *nir entry should be made. 

(iv) The Investigator should also note separately local terms and weights and measures. 
He should indicate whether any village official or school teacher or Secretary of a Co-operative 
Society can be found who may furnish similar schedules every month or year or half-year in 
future, 

15. WEEKLY AND MONTHLY PROGRESS REPORT. 

In addition to the factual statement of tlie progress of the enquiry the weekly progress 
report should contain the following : 

(i) Number of' amilies in each village covered under the different schedules during the 
week under report; 
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(ii) New methods, if any, adopted by the Investigators to check the information givens 

by the labourers on the number of working days, wages earned, yield of crops,, 
etc., together with the sources of checking ; 

(iii) Tour diaries relating to the village or villages visited during the week ; 

(iv) Any other matter worth mentioning. 

(v) In addition, a consolidated monthly Report based on the weekly Reports should 
be sent by the first week of the succeeding month. 

CONCLUSION 

Any ease of doubt should be promptly referred to the State Supervisor I’or clarification. 

SADASinVA PRASAD, 

Nkw Delhi, Deputy Senetary to the Govt, of Jhdia, 

Dated the I’jth Djrcmbtr, Ministry of t.abour. 



ANNEXURE V 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 


I. —^IDuties of the State Supervisor 

The Slate, Supervisor will be in clirecl charge of the enf(uiry and will be rcspon^iblt^ for 
all matters connected therewith in the unit under him. His duties and responsibilities arc 
broadlv indicated below : 

(i) I'he Stale Sup»Tvisor should be responsible Ibr the training ol‘ th<* Investigators and 
Deputy Investigators, in accordance with the instructions regarding the training of the held 
stafl'. 

(«) He should clearly explain the qiu'stionnaircs and the instrintions thereon to the 
field stalT. 

{Hi) He should explain their duties to tin* Invisligators ami Deputy Investigators. 

(tV) He should allot the villages st lecU*d for the enquiry aniongst the D( puty Investigators, 
The groujiing of villages for this purpose should lie carefully elom- so as to eTisuic that the 
distribution ofw^ork load is as far as possible equitable and the travel cost and time are reduced 
to the jnininumi. 

(y) As far as possible Invesligaiois and Deputy Investigators should be .nssigued villages 
with which they are familiar. 

(I'i) He should allot Deputy Investigators to each Investigator. 

(vii) He should explain to the Investigators and Deputy Investigators the exact location 
of the villages with which they are concenu'd, llie nearest main road, the nearest railw’ay 
station, the jtearest mandiy the near^'st polite station and how to reach the villages. 

(liii) He should procure and furnish to each Investigator maps of the districts in which 
the villages with which they are concerned are located and mauza maps of the villages selected, 

(lv) The Stale Supervisor shottld provide each Investigator and Deputy Investigator 
with an Identity Card which should bear his signature and contain the name and designation 
and otlicr details regarding the hona JUks of the investigating staff. 1 he card should be shown 
w'hercver necessary to the officials and other persems whom the) may ha\e to contact during 
the enquiry, 

(x) He should maintain a control chart with him which should contain details regarding 
the various Investigators and the Deputy Invcstigatons under each Ida t'stigator and their tour 
programmes- He should also maintain a progress sheet for each village, showing the name 
of the Investigator, the date of commencement of the enquiry and tlie progress made every 
week. The nature of difficulties encountered in each village and how they lia\ c been tackled 
should also be recorded. 

(.vt) He should see to it that the monthly programme of work drawn up by each Investi¬ 
gator and Deputy Investigator is strictly adhered to. If there is any alteration, the field staff 
should be instructed to intimate the same to him under advice to Headquarters. 

(^11) During the first few visits to the selected villages, he should contact the village officials 
and some of the prominent village residents, introduce the Investigators and Deputy Jnvesti* 
gators to them and ensure that their co>operation will be forthcoming throughout die enquiry. 

{xiU) He should request the State Governments to issue a circular letter to all District 
Officers concerned, explaining briefly the purpose and plan of the enqui^ and requesting 
them to permit the investigating staff* to consult tlic relevant records, etc., maintained by them. 

{xiv) During each visit to the villages, the State Supervisor should “upot check’* a few 
schedules collected by each Investigator or Deputy Investigator as the rase may be and report 
the result under a separate heading in the progress report. 
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{xv) Before proceeding on tour, he should send, fairly in advance, a copy of his tour 
programme to the field staff concerned and to tlic Ministry of Labour. In addition to regular 
visits, he may also pay surprise visits to any area without sending the tour programme in 
advance. 

(xvi) He should take particular care to ensure that all details asked for in the outline 
on the village note and the questionnaire have been furnished by the Investigators, before 
passing them on to the Ministry. 

{xvii) He should ask each lnvf^stigatv>r to cheek up the schedules collected by the Deputy 
Investigators arid sign them before passing (hem on to him. On receipt of the schedules, h<^ 
should jK-rsoTtally examin<^ them to ensure that there are no omissions, inconsistencies, illegible 
entries, etc. If he is not satisfied with some of tin* schedules, he may return them to the Investi¬ 
gators asking them to verify the data which appear to be doubtful. It is to be remembered 
that the checking of tlie first few forms is spcciaily important and absolutely necc.ssary as any 
misunderstanding which the investigating staff may have during tlie early stages, may be 
rernovtvl in right time so that mistakes may not occur later. 'I'lie State Supervisor should 
send the schedules to this Ministry only after he is personally satisfied that th(‘se are comph'tc 
and accurate. 

(vriii) He should see to it that all references parlindarly those relating to discrepancies 
in the schedules pointed out b\’ the Ministry are attended to promptly and replies sent expe¬ 
ditiously. 

{xix) He should see to it that rhe weekly and nionlhK' progress reports of tlie enquiry are 
sent to the Ministry of Labour hv the end (f the succeeding \\e»‘k to which it relates in the 
case of the weekly report atid within the first lo days of the succeeding month in case of the 
inontlily jirogrcss report. 

(rx) He should maintain a confidential record of (he quality of the work done by the 
Investigators and Deputy Investigators. 

( vYi) He is responsible for collecting all literature which may s^Tve as background material 
for the enquiry. He may, no doulx, use the Investigators lor collecting material available 
in their respective areas. 

{xxii) While every effort should be made to see to it that the field staff do their work 
efficiently, at the same time, in view of the strenuous nature of tlie work in villages, tlieir 
problems and difficulties should bo sympathetically considered. 

(\xiii) Ev’^ery effort should be made to curtail expendiiure as far as t)ossible consistent 
with the efficient discharge of duties. 

11.—Duties of the Inve.sttgator. 

(i) Each Investigator will be responsilrie for the inspection and effective co-ordination 
of the work done by the Deputy Inv'cstigators under his charge. He is also responsible for 
accuracy and punctual submission of schedules and other periodical reports and returns to 
the Supervisor. I'he duties and responsibilities of the Investigator arc broadly stated below: 

(ii) He should fill up the General Vhlllage Questionnaire and prepare the dcscriptivT 
village notes of all the villages under his charge. He may, how<‘\^er, take the assistance of 
the Deputy Investigators in collecting materials. 

(m) He should explain to each Deputy Investigator under his charge the full implications 
of the ejunstions included in the questionnaires and give them, if necessary, supplementary 
training in the area under his charge in accordance with (he gtmeral instructions to State 
Supervisors regarding training. 

(iV/) He should maintain a control chart with him which should contain details regarding 
the various Deputy Investigators under him and their tour programme. He should also 
maintain a progress sheet for each village rmder his charge showing the name of the Deputy 
Investigator c:onccrncd, the date of commencement of the enquiry and the progress made 
every week. The nature of the difficulties encountered in each village and how they have 
been tackled should also be recorded. 

(w) He should draw up in advance in consultation with the State Supervisor, a monthly 
programme of work. This programme should contain full details regarding the whereabouts 
of the Deputy Investigators and of his own every week together with the names of the village 
or villages where the enquiry is likely to be conducted. Each Deputy Investigator should be 
provided with a copy thereof, through the State Supervisor. Any change in the programme 
should be immediately communicated to all concerned giving reasons thereof. 

{vi) He should see to it that the monthly programme of work drawn up for each Deputy Inves¬ 
tigator is strictly adhered to, except under exceptional circumstances. If there is any alteration 
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the Deputy Investigator should be asked to intimate the same to him under advice to the State 
Supcivisor* 

(vH) During his first visit to the villages concerned he should contact the village oiiiciab 
and other intelligent residents and put the Deputy Investigator, in touch 'with them so as to 
ensure their closest co-operation and enthusiastic support for the enquiry. He should also 
t^y to get (and explain to the Deputy Investigator) an idea of the general economic condition 
pf the villages, their crop calendar, etc. 

(viii) During his subsequent visits to the villages, he sliould himself conduct the enquiry 
in respect of a few families and personally fill in (in addition to the General Village Question¬ 
naire) the General Family Questionnaire and the Intensive Family Questionnaire in respect 
of such families. I’his will enable him more or less to gauge the quality of the data collected 
by the Deputy Investigators under his charge. 

{ix) He should check up the data collected by the Deputy Investigators under him and 
sec to it that all discrepancies are corrected. He should ensure that there arc no omissions, 
inconsistencies, illogical entries and errors. 

(v) After ensuring that all discrepancies, etc., in the schedules have been corrected, he 
should send the schedules and notes, etc., to the State Supervisor concerned. 

(xi) He should see to it that all references, particularly those relating to discrepancies 
in the schedules pointed out by the State Supervisor are attended to promptly. 

{xii) On any matter of doubt, he should seek immediately the advice of' the State Super¬ 
visor and ensure that the instructions of the State Supervisor are immediately communi¬ 
cated to the Deputy Investigators. 

{xni) He should maintain a diary of daily work to be able to proceed with the enquiry 
according to the programme planned. 

(xiv) He should maintain a confidential record of the quality of the work done by the 
Deputy Investigators under his charge. 

(xd) He should supply to the Stale Supervisor whatever background material is required 
by him in respect of the area under him. 

(xvi) He should be responsible for sampling out the families to be covered in the Intensive 
Family Questionnaire. 

(xvit) He should impress upon the Deputy Investigators that the selected families should 
be tackled most tactfully so that their whole-hearted co-operation may be available throughout 
the enquiry. This is specially required since each agricultural labour family to be covered 
by the “Intensive** family survey should be interviewed every month. 

(xviii) He .should be responsible for such other duties as the State Supervisor may assign 
to him. 

{xix) Every effort should be made to curtail expenditure as far as possible consistent with 
the efficient discharge of duties, 

{xx) There should be an inspection book in each village selected for the main enquiry. 
This inspection book should be kept by the person appointed for preparing the intensive family 
schedules on Form III G-Daily dairy for the selected agricultural labour families. Notes of 
inspection should be recorded in the inspection book on each occasion. 

III.—^Duties of the Deputy Investigator. 

(i) Each Deputy Investigator will be responsible for the conduct of the General Family Sur¬ 
vey and the Intensive Family Survey of the families selected by the Investigator and the col¬ 
lection of data on prices and wage rates in the villages allotted to him. As he collects the 
primary data, the success of the enquiry depends primarily on the accuracy of the data 
collected by him. His duties and responsibilities are chalked out below for his guidance. 

(if) Each Deputy Investigator should try to understand clearly the questionnaire and 
instructions. 

(til) During his first visit to the village he should contact the village officials and other 
intelligent residents so as to ensure their closest co-operation and enthusiastic support for the 
enquiry. He should get an idea of the general economic conditions of the village, crop calendar, 
etc., and get familiar with the village records 

(fo) He should prepare the list of families in each village and fill up the general family 
questionnaire. In addition, he should every month fill up £he intensive family questionnaire 
in respect of the sampled families and coUect monthly data on prices and wage rates in the 
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villages in accordance with instructions issued by • the Ministry of Labour and supplementary 
instructions by his State Supervisor and his Investigator. 

(v) He should carefully examine the schedules after they arc filled up and sec that all 
entries are legible and there arc no omissions, inconsistencies and obvious errors. This would 
avoid needless back references. 

(vt) He should make every effort to complete the scheduh's within the fixed period and 
in accordance with the programme of work drawn up by the Investigator. 

(vii) He should sec to it that the monthly programme of work drawn up for him by his 
Investigator is strictly adhered to, except under exceptional circumstances. He should keep 
the Investigator fully informed of his movements well in advance. H there is any alteration 
in his programme, he should immediately inform the Investigator under advice to the State 
Supervisor. 

(lin) He should see to it that all references particularly those relating to discrepancies 
in the schedules, referred to by the Investigator arc attended to and replies sent promptly. 

(iv) He should maintain a diary of daily work so as to be able to proceed with the work 
according to the j>rograrnme laid down. 

(a) He should send weekly and monthly progress reports to the Inv<*stigator with a copy 
to the Supervisor within four days of the succeeding week in the case of the weekly report 
and one w^'ck of the succeeding month in the case of the monthly report. 

(xi) He should seek the immediate advice of the Investigator regarding questions which 
he finds difiicult to tackle. He may offer suggestions, if any, as to how, such difficulties could 
be solved. 

(xfi) Ho should maintain the closest and most friendly relations with all the I'arnilics and 
with the sampled agrieultural laliour families vvhoni lie has to approach every month for the 
collection of data. He should also be friendly with the village officials. 

(xin) He should keep notes on the points listed in the outlines of tht' descriptive village 

note. 

(.vie) Every effort should be made to so plan the work that the expi nditure is reduced to 
the minimum consistent with the e?flicienl conduct of the iTiqtiiry. 

(vr ) 'Fhere should he an inspection book in each village .selected for the main enquiry. 
This inspection hook should be kept by the person appointed for preparing tlie inicmsivc family 
schedules on Form III C—Daily Diary* for the selecteci agricultural labour families. Notes 
of inspectitvn .should be recorded in the iii.speelion book on each occasion. 

SADASHIVA 1»RASAD, 

Deputy Sfcrftary* 
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Unions of Agricultural Workers in the various Stales of India 


1 . No. Nam? of th? 
Stale 

I 2 

Name of the Union 

3 

Headquarters 

4 

Membership 

5 

I . Assam 

I. Tile Cachar Krishi Majiir 
Union, Silchar. 

Silchar 

Not known. 


2. The Cachar Krislii Sramik 
Union, Silchar. 

Silchar 

221 

2. Bihar 

1. The Bihar Provincial Agricul¬ 
tural Department Workers* 
Union, B. M. Das Koad, 
Bankipur, Patna. 

Bankipur 

Not know a 


2. The Military Farm Workers* 
Union, Namkum, Ranchi. 

Namkum 

125 


3. The Partabpore Agricullural 
Labour Union, Partabpore, 
Saran. 

Partabpore 

Saran. 

49 


4. The .Sub-divisional Krishi Maz- 
door Sangh, Sitamarhi Dumri 
Lodge, Sitamarhi, Muzaffar- 

Sitamarhi 

Not known. 


pvir • 

5, I’he Motipur Zamindari Agri¬ 
cultural Rastriya Mazdoor 
Sangh, Motipur, Muzaflarpur. 

Motipur. 

173 


6, The Krishak Sangh, Dalsing- 
sarai Darbhanga. 

Dalsingsarai, 

Darbhanga. 

Not known. 

3. Bombay . 

I. The Karnatak Prantet'ka Ray at 
Committee, Dharwar. 

Dharwar 

L 349 


2. The Sakar Kamgar Sabha, Shri- 
rampur, P.O. Haregaon, Distt. 
Ahmednagar. 

Shrirampur. 

2,000 


3. The Rewalgaon Ra.shtriya 
Sugar Workers* Union, Rewal¬ 
gaon, Sugar Farms, Rewalgaon. 

Rewalgaon 

1,250 


4. The Sugar Workers* Union, 
Walchandnagar, Distt, Poona. 

W^al ch and nagar 

1,907 


5. The Tilaknagar Kamgar Union. 
Belapur, Distt. Ahmednagar. 

Belapur 

73 


6. The Sakharwadi Kamgar 

Union, Sakharwadi, Distt. 
Satara. 

7. The Krishna Kittur Kamgar 
Union. 

Sakharwadi 

1,092 


Krishna Kttiur 

55 
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4. Madras . 


5, Uliar Pradesh . 


4 5 


8. The Kopargaon Talukn Sakhar 
Kamgar Sabha, Sakharwadi. 

Sakharwadi 

L 942 

9. The Godavari Sakhar Mazdoor 
Union, Laxmiwadi. 

Laxmiwadi 

456 

10. The Malshiras Taliika Rash- 
triya Sakhar Kamgar Sangh. 


Not knt:>wn. 

j. The CoiiTiliatore Agricultural 
College Farm Workers* Union, 
Coimbatore. 

Coimbatore 

134 

2. The Andhra Provincial Agricul¬ 
tural L.abour Union, Vijaya¬ 
wada. 

Vijayawada 

250 

3, The Chidambaram Taluk Viva- 
s.^yi Sangham, C-hidambaram. 

Chidambaram 

7<>5 

4. The Kalianthiri National Agri- 
cullural I ;thour Union, Alagar- 
koil Post, Mathurai District. 

Alagarkoil 

31G 

5. The Go\er5nTient Agricultural 
Rcsearcli Station and Farm 
Workers’ Union, Anaknpalli, 
\''isakha])atnanj District. 

Anakapalli 

19!) 

6. M he Gowri l.abour Union. Gow- 
ripeta. H.O. Konithivada, YV’est 
Godavari District. 

Konithivada 

138 

7. TIiC Anakapalli Taluk Ryot 
Panchayat, Thuntpala. 

Tliurnpala. 

«74 

P. Tilt' Chirala Jute Agricultural 
Laljour Ciongress, Chirala, 
Seo-Guntur District. 

Chirala 

200 

I. Ihe Farm Mazdoor Sangh, 
rahi, Distt. Deoria. 

Seorahi 

32(i 

2. The Rajkiya Tractor Karani- 
chari Sangh, Yukta Prant Maz¬ 
door Karyalaya, Birhana, 

I - ucknow. 

Birhana 

124 

3. The Cane Union Karamchari 
.Association, Burhwal, Rarn- 
nagar, Burhwal. 

Rainnagar 


4. The Cane Karamchari Sangh, 
Mohalla Hatipur, Lakhimpur. 

Lakhimpur. 

50 

5, The Kaola Garb Tea Garden 
Mazdoor Union, Dehradun. 

Dehradun 

85 

6 . The Cane Society Seasonal Staff 
Union, Dhampur. 

Dhampur 

93 

7. The Bagicba Karamchari 
Union, Agra. 

Agra 

too 

8. The Harbanswala Tea Estate 
Mazdoor Union, Dehradun. 

Dehradun 

301 
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(). West Bengal 

7. Vlydcrabad 

B. 'IVavancorc- 
Cochin 


3 


4 5 


9. The Krishi Yantra Karta Gra- Kookra 
min Mazdoor Sabha, Kookra, 

P.O. Newmandi, Muzaffar- 
nagar. 

10. The Cane Development Em- Biswan 21 

ployees* Union, Biswari, Disil. 

Sitapur. 

11. I'he Mansoorpur Agricultural Mansoorpur 94 

Farm Union, Mansoorpur, 

Distt. Muzaffarnagar. 


12. 1 Ik* Labour Union of Cane De¬ 
velopment Society, Simbhauli, 
P.O. Buxar, Distt. Meerut. 

SimlEiauIi 

120 

13. '‘['he Ganna Union Karanichari 
Sanghj Barabanki, 

Barabanki 

123 

14. The Chai Bagan Mazdoor 
Union, Delnadun. 

Deh.radiin 

407 

If). The Chai Bagh Mazdoor Pan- 
chayat, Dehradun. 

Dehradun 

174 

16. 'Ehe East Hope Town Tea Gar¬ 
den Mazdoor Union, Dehradun. 

Dehradun 

40 

17. 'Ehe Zila Khetihar Mazdoor 
Sabha, Gorakhpur. 

Gorakhpur 


18. The .Arcadia Tea'Estate Maz¬ 
door Sangh, Dehradun. 

Dehradun 

202 

1C). The Ganna Karamchari Sangh, 
Saharanpur. 

Saharanpur 

326 

I. The Sarva Dharma Soinanaya 
Krishak Sarnity. 


200 

2. Tlie Bagnan Thana Jatia Khet 
Majur Union. 


400 

3. 'Ehe West Bengal Agriculturists’ 
Union. 

•• 

440 

I. The M. S. G. Farm Mazdoor 
Sabha, Alisagar, Bixihan. 

Alisagar 

185 

I . The All Travancorc Kisan Wor¬ 
kers’ Union, Trivandrum. 

Trivandrum 

sfiiS 

2. The Shencottah Taluk Agricul¬ 
tural Labour Union. 

Shencottah 

230 

3. The Pathanpuram Taluk Kisan 
Workers’ Union, 

Pathanpuram 

Not known. 

4. The South Travancorc Agricul¬ 
tural Labour Union. 

Thovala 

232 

5. Kaliyar Karshaka Thozhilali 
Union, Thodupuzha. 

Thodupuzha 

63 
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6. The Tnchiyani Karshaka Tho- 
zhilali Union, Thodupuzha. 

Thodupuzha 

*5* 

7. The Malanadu Swathanthra 
Karshaka Thozhilali Union, 
Thodupuzha. 

Thodupuzha 

85 

8. The All Travancore Risan 
Workers;’ Congress, Allepey. 

Allepey 

7 718 

9. The All Kuttanad Agricultural 
Labour Union, Pulinkunnu. 

Pulinkunnu 

905 

10, The Ambalapuzha Taluk Kar¬ 
shaka Thozhilali Union, Amba¬ 
lapuzha. 

Ambalapuzha 

830 

11. The Pucha Padam Agricultural 
Workers’ Union, Edathuva. 

Edathuva 

1,500 

12. The Akila Thiruvithamcorc 
Karshaka lliozhilali Sangham. 

Kadekkarpally 

303 

13. The Panavally Karshaka Tho¬ 
zhilali Sangham. 

Panavally 

42 
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Local Terms and Remarks 

ABI.—Irrigated land. 

AHOR.—A tribal caste. 

ADIil.—Procedure rent usually at half of the 
produce. 

ADHIAR.—A tenant paying by batai or divi¬ 
sion of crops. 

AGHANI.—One of the local harvests (ripe in 
December). 

AHIR.—Milkman. 

AHU.—Rice cultivated broadcast. 

AJAK-DANGA.—A system of mutual help 
(”rom the neighbours at the time of trans¬ 
planting and harvesting. 

ALA MILKIAl’.—Superior right in land. 

ALLAKKIDA.—The wage fc»r measuring 
threshed paddy. 

AM.XLIS.—A labourer employed to operate 
the weighing machine. 

AMAN.—Paddy sown in May-Junc, trans¬ 
planted in july-.August and harvested in 
November-January. Also known as winter 
rice, 

ANNA.—One-sixteenth of a rupee; equivalent 
to 1-1/8.'/. at exchange rate of one shilling 
and six pence to the rupee. 

ARHAR.—Red gram (pidgeon-pea) or Cajanus 
indiais. 

ARW A.—Rice extracted from tltlboiled paddy. 

ASARH.—A local calendar month correspond¬ 
ing to July. 

ASSEESI f A.—Period corresponding to the first 
fortnigiit of August. 

ASVVIN.—Local calendar month corresponding 
to Scptembcr-October. 

ATHRIS.—A type of attached workers. 

ATFA.—Wheat flour. 

AUS.—Paddy sown in May-Junc and harvested 
in August-September. Also known as 
Autumn rice. 

BAGAI.—A kind of grass. 

BAGALS.—Local term .or graziers. 

BAISAK.H.—Local calendar month corres¬ 
ponding to April. 

BAJRA.—Spiked millet «r pennisetum typhoideum. 

BALAIES—Acaste. 

BALMIKIES.—Hereditary Scavengers. 

BAND.—dam, a field embankment. 

BANIHARS.—Local term for attached workers. 

BARKHALIDARS.—Landholders whose pro¬ 
duce of land remains outside the common 
khala (threshing; floor) implying thereby 
independent enjoyment of produce 


Local Terms and Remarks 

batai.—C uldvalion in partnership. 

HAITIES.—Local measure of paddy (rice in 
husk). One bally of paddy is equivalent to 80 
f'oorg setrs (struck measure) and one seer of 
paddy is equivalent to i| lb. on an average. 
An existant of about 3 acres ol' good wet land 
h generally considered sufficient to produce 
100 batties of paddy. 

BA WAR I.—A caste. 

BEGAR.—Involuntary labour. 

BETH I.—A cu-stom under which villagers are 

I employed for the development of their villages 
on nominal payments. 

BETHUS.—A class of tenants who are under 
obligation to render personal service^ to the 
landowners in return of cultivating rights, 

BHADOI.—Oops grown in July and harvested 
in the month of Bhado (September). 

BHAGABATAI.— Batai.—h system of land 
tenure prevalent in Kutch under which a 
share of the crops is handed over to the State 
as land revenue. 

BHAGABA7TEDARS.—Cuhivators under the 
system of bhagabatai. 

BHAGDAR.—A share-holder who has a 
defined separate interest in an estate which 
is not governed by the rule of primogeniture. 

BHAGDAR I.—A .system of land tenure under 
which a village or villages are held jointly 
(now abolished). 

BHAGELA.—Local term for attached workers. 

BHAIYACHARI.—A system of land tenure 
under which the land i.s held individually by 
the proprietors, the liability for land revenues 
being assessed according to the actual area 
possessed by each holder. 

BHAND.—A caste. 

BHAROTA.—A local custom prevalent for 
harvesting under which each worker is 
allowed one bundle of the harvested crop 
besides the daily wages. 

BHARL—Bundle. 

BHATTAMANYA.— A system of land tenure 
found in Coorg under which lands were 
granted to Brahmins free of assessment in 
Ueu of the performance of certain religious 
ceremonies. 

BHAYATS.—The term means brotherhood 
and includes cadets of the younger branch 
of the chief’s or taiukdar*s family where the 
estate is governed by the rule of primoge¬ 
niture. 

BHILS.—An aboriginal tribe found mainly in 
Bombay and Rajasthan. 

BHUI.—system for employing attached 
workers. 
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BHUJALIA.—Indian festival occurring when CHOWKIDAR.—^W^atchman. 
the rice plant sprouts. CHURAS.—A scheduled caste. 

BHUSA.—The hu?k or chaff of grain; the I COOLIVADULU.—Casual worker. 

Straw. 1 

utt-it t. . ,, 1 . , , , COOLIPARA. A local measure of weight 

^ m^dgaretter ! equivalent to 13 1/8 standard seers. 

xjTotTA T 1 r. s 1 , 1CUMBU.—Spiked millet or Pennisetum typho- 

BICtHA.-—L ocal measure of land. In upper! 

India it is usually 3,02-) square vards; in! 

Bengal 1,600 square\ards; in Assam, 14,400 i I^ALCHANA.—Grinded Bengal gram or Cun 
square feet. | arictimirn. 

BIRRA—Mixturc of vheat and gram. ' ^AI-MOTH.-A kind of pulse. 

BISWEnAR.-Non-cullivatina landowners (or DIGGN^.-An area of land 


-Non-cultivating 
used for tlir siijicrior right; holder of 


approximately ('quivalent to 36 cubic ft. 


-interest in land used to indicate the immediate 1 DARIA.—A local custom of granting grain 


holder or inferior jnopriclor 
ialukdar or overlord. 


under the advances. 

. DEKPAVALI.—A festival celebration on the 
night of the 14th day of the dark fori night 


1 the month of Oelober-Novcniber. 


BRAHMIN.—A casle. i 

BUTEDARS.—A holder of hereditarv'^ and * 

transferable right of occupation and culti- DKOD.AR.— .\ cedar of the Western Himalayas 

i i.edms deodar us. 


vation of land. 

CHAITRA.—A local calendar month corres¬ 
ponding to March-April. 

CHAKIRIAS,- A local term for attached' 
workers in Orissa. 

CHAMARS.—A scheduled caste; shoemaker. ; 

CHAMPA.— A nomad tribe, 

CHAMUA.—Hold(T of a larger estate or ’ 
holding who pays his revenue direct and not ’ 
through rnauzadar. 

CHAMUDAR.—One who holds chnmun. 

CHAPATI (ROTTI).—Indigenous Indian 
bread. 

CHAPPAL.—A foot-wear. 

CHARWAHA.—Attached worker, specially 
a grazier. 

CHARSA,—A large leather bucket lifted by a . • 1 r i 1 1 • 

rope draw'n liy oxen to draw water from a DEIOTI. An article 01 male clothing. 

’ DINACOOLI.—Casual worker. 

CHATA. -A customary payment to the at-: mvANL-A system of tenure in Hyderabad 
alcl.ed workers at the time of harvesting. | 

CHATl’AKS .—An Indian standard measure i management of the Government. 

of weight equivalent to 5 tolas or t8o grains.! poLA-PURNAMI.-An auspicious festival 

CHAWLT.—A fodder crop. | celebrated on the last day of the monllt 

CHHOWDEN.—A type of attached workers! (Fehruary-March). 

in Punjab who are not exclusively employed | dqRTA. _Upper cloth. 


DEVAS'I’HAN.—laarul granted for support of 
a religious institution. 

OHALL.--Pulse. 

DHANU.—A local calendar monlh correspond¬ 
ing to Deremi)cr-January. 

DHARIAN.—A payment hy the sarijhi to their 
employer. 

DHAR!vL\DA.—Same as barkalidars. 

DHIALGHIS.--■ A type oi' attached workers 
lound in Himachal Prade.sh wlio in return of 
their manual labour are allow(*d ball the 
prothire of the land cultivated. 

DHINKLT.—An instrument, consisting of one 
bucket and a w^ootlen beam, used I’or lilting 
water from a little depth. 


by one employer but work for a number of' 


families. 


i DUMARS.- 
! dumurs. 


-Workers belonging to the caste 


CHIRATA.—Operation of first ploughing of' 
paddy fields. j DUPPATI'A.—A veil usually worn by Indian 

CHOLAM.—Great millet or sorghum voigare ] women, 
or Andropogan sorghum. I DURBAR.—Court of a princely ruler. 

ClfOWDRY. Headman. j dUSSERA.—A n auspicious festival celebrated 

CHOWKIS.—A local measure of weight equi- ’ all over India devoted to the worship of the 


valent to four standard seers. 


Goddess in Septcmbcr-Octobcr. 
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FALGUN or FALGUNANf.—A local calcn- HALL—Lit, ploughmen. In Bombay, the 
dar month corresponding to February-March. term generally means a worker rendering 
GABHAS.—Variegated woollen carpet made involuntary labour in return for loans received 
up of multi-coloured pieces of woollen cloth* from the employer. 

GAIALS. Graziers. HAR.—^A local calendar month corresponding 

to ]une-July. 

GANJL—A stack of hay containing loo poolas 

or small bundles approximately weighing ; HARlj AN. Members of the scheduled castes. 

500 lb. in the aggregate. | HARVALIS .—A kind of farm workers em- 

GAUNl’IA.—A system of' land tenure under | ployed in Kangra district of Ptinjab on 


which a village is managed by a person 
havdng rights similar to a maliiuzar but the 
estate is inalicnahle. 


i ^vages of one-third of the prcxiuce, 
HARWAH AS .— Local term for attached work- 


: HETA—A 1)k-cc of land allowed to attached 


t<Mdan hk/igdars. mulgamsim bhoi- i viorkm in Oi raa fra-of'rent. ' 

yal.s, 1 he term guras means the land given i 

for maintenance by a chief to the junior ■ HINDI.— ’1 he national language of India, 
members ol'his family or the laml r'-'ahicd' jiolEVAS.--S(^ e Marijan. 

Icir maintenance liy the ongmal landholders ; 


who may have sought a chief’s protection. 

GHAGRA.—I’eu icoat. 

G 1 LVRKHET).—Tlu* jjcrsonal or privatt' hold¬ 
ing of a chief nr landlord. 

GHA'FIS.—Residents of Ghats, i.e., the Deccan 
Plateau. 

GHIRTHIS.—A caste in the fvangra <iistrict 
oi Punjab usually employed f'or farm work. ! 

GIDIGU.'- A hat made of leaves. 

GIRASIAS.—Holder of alienated lands— 
generally every liokicr of land. 

GONDS —A tribal caste. 

GORADU.-Red. 


! HO LI.—A festival celebrated on the last day 
' of Falgufr, sec Dala-purnamL 

. HUNDA.—Term denoting execution oi’ work 
on contract basis. 

j ILLAKLDARI.— Land tenure analogous to 
' ^avdndatu 

!IN'.AM.-~A favour or nward; a holding fi'cc 
j of land revenue, either wholly or partially. 

INAMDAR.— Holder of inam. 

INAMDARI; INAMT.—I'he estat(‘ of an 
Inamdar, 


rv'ixTT^c A -1 1 INKKATTU.—A customary payment to 

» - DS A tribal caste. attached workers at the time ol harvesting 

GORADU.—Rcd. ' threshing. 

GOTHL-Ari agreement between the emplov- • ISIIMRARDAKS. A class ol landowneis on 
m and agricultural workers to whotn loans! .f"' ownership ngh wj oonhn, 

were advanced on the condition that their: “P*’'' o'>l>gn“on ol r(tK.<nng 

labour would be evaluated at a lower rate. ; service. 


^ military service. 

r-riTTTVTr ai 1 r • : ISTIMRARL---The estate of an AawTrWf/r. 

OCIUNI.—A local mea.sure of w^eight in Orissa 

equivalent to four standard siers, IZAFAR.—A non-^icjfte«ri system of land 

^ _ : tenure analogous to zamindari. 

GOWARI.—A fodder crop. 1 ATAVAAnr a r 1 

_ ^ j IZARDARI.—A system of lanu tenure ana- 

GOWDUMBLI.—The privil<‘gcd tenures in logons to the malguiaru 

oi land tenure under w'hich the rights to hold 
GUJAR.—A castv^. i or cultivate land rest with the landlord 

^ i but he is merely the assignee of rental assets 

GUJARATI.—/\n Indian regional language I of the estate settled with him. He is entitled 
spoken in the northern regions of Bombay I to collect rent from the actual occupants of 
State.' j land. 

GI.TR. Inrlian country-made sugar or un- i Hf>ltler oi ^ jaghir, 

refined sugar. : . 

IJAMADAR.—An official. 

agreement carried out in! JAMMA.—-This is a special land tenure 
My^jre between the landowner and the granted in consideration of military service, 
cultivator fixing the payment of rent either xhc holders pay assessment at the ordinary 
in kmd or m cash. | land is inalienable. 

GRAM-PANGHAYAT.—An administrative JAT.— A caste. 

^ village. JETH.— A local calendar month correspond- 

xlAKb.—-Privileges, shares or rights. ing to May-June. 
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JEETHAGADU.—^A local name for attached 
workers. 

JHOKA,—A labourer employed to supply fuel 
to a furnace. 

JHUM.—Shifting cultivation in the hill forests 
by burning vegetation and dibbling in seed 
with ashes. 

JIWAIDARS.—The landlord* to'whom the land 
has been granted as a reward for merito¬ 
rious services or as help to widows or depen¬ 
dants of a chief’s family. 

JODI.—Concessional assessment on land. 

JOLA.—Great millet or Sorghum volgare. 

JOLHA.—A caste. i 

JONNA.—Great millet or Sorghum volgare or 
Ant/fopogifi sorghum. 

JOWAR, JUAR or JUARI.—tlreat millet or 
Sorghum I’olgare or Andropogen sorghum. 

JUNA-JAGIR.—A kind oi'jagir. 

KAGHA.—Raw or unripe; applied to local 
weights as differing from the standard or 
pakka weights; also to wells and buildings 
made of mud. 

KADUMATTUKA.—Customary payment at 
the time of threshing. 

KAHAR.—A caste. 

KALAI.—A kind of pulse grown in Bengal; 
some variety of Phaseolus Mungo. 


KATTUBADI.—^A fixed payment in kind 
made to the attached worker at the end of 
the year. 

KAVALAKATTA.—Payment made in paddy 
sheaves to attached workers for watching the 
crops. 

KHAIKWAR.—Sub-tenants cultivating the 
land during the pleasure of the tenant®. 

KHALSA.—^A term applied to distinguish the 
Royal demesne from that held by barons 
and chiefs (in Hindu and Rajput princely 
States); the land held with proprietary 
rights. 

KHARIF.—The autumn harvest. 

KHATDAR.—The owner of khat^. 

KHATFDAR.—Holder of a plot; i.e,, to distin¬ 
guish a holder of a share in the whole e.state 
as such from any one but not a co-sharer, 
who might be a tenant. 

KHATS.—The land which is assessed only 
on cultivation at kkiraj rat(^ and is measured 
annually. 

KHEDUl'.—Farmer (literally a cultivator). 

KHERATI.— Land granted to individuals by 
the chiefs to satisfy their religious senti¬ 
ments, or to record their genealogies and 
exploits or even for flattery. 

KHESARI.—A kind ol'pulse or Lathyrus satirus» 

KHIRAJ.—Full revenue paying. 


KALI.—Black. | 

K.\MAL.—^'Fhe full (Alaratha) as'cssmcnt of, 
land consisting of the older rate (‘cm* and \ 
Uankhvua*) increased upto a higher standard, i 

KAMBARI.—Local term for attached workers \ 
in Madras. | 

KAMIYAS.—Local term for attached workers i 
in Bihar. 

KANAKKA.—A caste. ! 


KHIRWAR.—A local measure of weight equi¬ 
valent to two standard mounds and three 
seers. 

KHO'FI.—A system of non-ryotwari tenure 
now abolished. 

KHUDKASHT.—The home farm of the pro¬ 
prietor. 

KHUNDS.—A tribal caste. 

KHURPA.—An agricultural implement. 


KANJI.—Gruel, thin porridge made usually 
of rice. 

KAN I.—A local land measure of i 1/3 acres. 

KANKAR.—Nodular lime-stone. 

KANOONGO,—A Government revenue offi¬ 
cial. 

KAPAS,—Unginned cotton. 

KAR.—A term for an early season commenc¬ 
ing from May-June ; also applied to the crop 
grown in early season. 

KARTIK.—A local calendar month corres¬ 
ponding to October-November. 

KASHTAKARS.—Lit. cultivators; a class of 
cultivators having cultivating rights for a 
definite period only. 

KATA-MAZDOOR.—^A labourer employed to 
operate the weighing machine. 


KHUSKL—Unirrigated land. 

KODO-KUTKT.—An inferior variety of cereal 
or Paspalaim serobiculatum, 

KOL.—Scheduled caste. 

KOHLL—A caste. 

KOLIS.—^A backward caste. 

KOLHU-MAN.—Oil crusher. 

KORALL—A kind of millet. 

KORRA.—Italian millet oiSetaria italica. 

KORI.—A caste. 

KOTHAR.—Owned by the State, as distin- 
f iiished from the estates owned bv landlords. 

KOTHIAS.- A type of attached workers who 
arc allowed a piece of land free of rent. 

KRISHANS; KRISANS—Local term for 
share-tenants supplying only labour. 
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KRISANKAMINI .—A form of customary 
labour usually rendered by members of 
scheduled castes rmploymrnt of chanuirs 
for shoe^mending or petty agricultural work 
on inadequate payment. 

KUHLS.—Irrigation channels. 


MASH.—Blackgram or phascolus radiatus. 

MASOOR; MASURI.—Lentil or Ervum bns 
or Lens esculante fa kind of pulse). 

MATE.—l.abour supervisor. 

MATIKALI.—An inferior variety cf pulse. 


KULKARNI.—Village accountant and regis¬ 
trar, if hereditary and holding a wntan. 

KULUVADL— Holder of village service viatn 
lands which are inalienalde. 

KUNHIS.- A caste. 

KUNCHA.—A local measure varying from 
12 to iG standard seers, 

KUNDA.—A local measure twice, as much as 
a kuncha. 

KURML—A caste. I 

KURTllI.—Horse gram or Phareo rur mtm, 

KURUBA.—A caste. 

KUll’ATI-n‘.ERPlJ.^-Pa>ni.nt made custo¬ 
marily to Panival (attached \vo»kers) for 
.supcrviiinp; threshing. } 

LAKHIRAJ.—RevcniK’: rre<^ land. | 


MAl'TUGULLA.—A customary payment 

made to the attached worker at the tin»e of 
harve.sting and threshing. 

MAUFIDAR.—One who is given land free of 
rent. 

MAL’FIS.—Assignment of land revenue on 
grant of an estate revenue fr**e. 

MAUND.—A measure ol' weight cquhalent 
to 40 seers or 82 2/7 lb. 

MAUZA.—Girele of villages with a contractor 
or revenue agent. 

MAIJZADAR.—Revenue agent having a 
c harge of a group of villages bound to c ollect 
the revenue and responsible ft.>r it. 

MAIJZADARI.—A system C)f land tenure 
under v\i)ic:h a mmizadar is respon.sible for 
the payme nt of land revemue due from hi.s 
manza to the Government. 


LAMBARDAR.— 1 he headman c*f a village or i 
of a patii or s<*clion of a village. ' 

LORHA.—A cemeession given to the siltaehed { 
workers during harve.st by whic h the workers ; 
arc allowed 10 rolleet the sc:attercd corn 
left over in the Geld, 

MAC HA.—A local calendar month ccutc s- 
ponding to January-February. i 

MAHAIAVART.-—A .sysUmi of land hc:»ldingi 
where the village estates are held by co-sharing j 
bodies or village communitic^s, the members | 
being jcuntly and severally responsible (or j 
payment of land revenue. ! 


MAZDOOR.- Labourer. 

MEHWASSI.—A sysleni of mm-ryotwari land 
tenure now abolished. 

MEO.—A eastr. 

MOCvHJ.—C.Gobbler, sbue-iiiaJvi.T. 

MOONG.—Grecr.n griin) or phase/ns todiulus. 

MOURTSHID.'\F S.—(.'ul tivators ha\ ing 011 1 y 
heritable rights in the land. 

MOTH.—An inferior \-ariety of pulse. 

MRIGA.—A local calrudar I'cutnight conesjjou- 
ding approxiniately to the peric^d fii,n.n the 
7th to 20lh June. 


MAHINDAR.—A local name for .attached i 
workers in West Bengal. 

MAHRATTAS.—Name of a tribe or group of 
tribes in Western India; inhabitants of 
Maharashtra. 

MAL.\KI.—A system of land tenure analogous 
to zamindari. 

MALGIJZARI.—A system of land tenure 
analogous to zamindari. 

MALL—Gardener. 

MANDL—Market. 

MANI.—A local measure of weight equivalent 
to 4 standard mounds and 32 seers. 

MARATHI.—An Indian regional language 
usually spoken by Mahmttas. 

MARGASHEERSHA.~-A local calendar 
month corresponding to Novcmber-Deccm- 
bcr. I 


J\‘ULGARSIAS.—DescM'iidants (if the original 
j^roprietors ol' villages u hosc? possession and 
ownership ol land date prior to the c.Mab- 
lishmenl of various Staie.s or esiate.s. 

MUKADAM.—The headman of a village* 
especially when not regarded as proprietor 
or wdien in old days the ruler tir chief regarded 
himself as the only proprietor. 

MUKKARRARERKHWARS.— Institutions 
and persons in whose favour some allowances 
in cash are granted. 

MCJNISH.—Local term for attached workers 
in Bihar. 

MUNTHA,—A local mea.sure of weight equi- 
valcml to 3.08 lb. 

MUTT.—Religious institution. 

MUT'E-UTHARA .—Inam lands granted to 
Mutts. 

NAGLI .—Ragi or Elensine coracana. 

NAGU.—Interest payable In kind. 
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N AGUL<\-CHAVi ri.—A local festival ccle- j PANASANKRANTI.—^Tlie first day oHBoisakh 
£ rated on the ^ih dciy ai'tcr Deepavali. i regarded as auspicious lor making yearly 

contracts. 

IS At.—Barber. 

A *, • . * • sr lA .. JPANIYAL; PANEYAL.—A local term for 

N.\IK -A title given to certain Maralha clitelii | 

and land onicers; also a caste. 

A A-n • • 1 J I . , PANSEERIS.—A local measure of weight 

KAIMANNU.-Aillage service ,nmn lands held _„3„dard 

by Att/wrac/f. which are inalienable. i i i u. i . 

^ PANsSUPARI.—Betel leaves and belelnuts. 

N.VMDA. A felt carpet. : p measure of weight equivalent 

NxVPA.—A customary payment, usually one-; to I lb. 

tenth of the produce at the time of harvest. I PAPAYA.—A kind of fruit; Carica Papaya. 

NARKA.—All agricultural implemt nl used ; PARAGANA.—A non~ryotwari s)'stcm of land 
lor l>ing the plough with the yoke. ; tenure in Bombay. 

NARVVADARI.—.A noo-ryotwari tenure. | PARDHAN.—-Chief. 

NAUTIS.—A local measure of weight equiv'a- PARGANA. An administrative division of 
lent to ten standard seen. territory under Moghul Empire and thence¬ 

forward a sub-division of a district con- 
N.XZR.ANA.—Present; payment received as a laining a varying number of villages. 
]jrivilo£fc* 

* ” IPASODI.—An area approximately equivalent 

NAYAKMER.—A caste. j dy.j cubic It. 

IN’ILVVA.—A fodder crop. | PASHMI.MA.—Woollen shawls. 


lent to tcri standard fern. ’ I lerriiory under Moghul Empire and thence- 

[ forward a sub-division of a district con- 
N.XZR.ANA.—Present; payment received as aj laining a varying number of villages, 
oriviletfe. ^ 

^ ” ! PASODI-—^.Xn area approximately equivalent 

NAYAKMER.—A casie. to by.5 cubic ft. 

NILVVA.—A fodder crop. PASHMINA.—VVoollcn shawls. 

NISF-KHIRAJ (Half revenue).—A term in PASYA'I'A.—.X system of land tenure in which 
Assam for certain holdings allowed a reduced jmcl possession of the land has been 

revenue rate. conff-rred as a gift for services rendered or to 

NISF-KHIRAJDAR.—Holder ol’ a Nhfkhiraj be rendered. 

iand. P.XTEL.—The licadman of the {ryotwari) village 

NRILIGOETHA.—The custom of allowing in Central and Western and part of Southern 
the attached workers a bundle of paddy | India. 

ev ery day at the time ol harvesting. j PATTA.—A written lease or document given 

.’kivTATT A . J 1 * I I J r ■ ^ tenants or other landholders showing 

“ i terms of payment, area held, period of lease, 
family Dnds the services ol one of the mem- ; ^ic * 

bers to an employer for free residence, meals j 

and clothing. ! PAWAIDARS.—A system of land tenure ana- 

; logons to zamindan. 

P.XLEK.APU.—Local term for f^tfached w ork-| 

I PET 7 UBADI.—An annual customary pay- 
j ment to attached workers. 

PALERU.—.A local term for attached workers j pHALGUN.—See Fa/c«n. 
employed lor the whole year and usually 1 

paid in kind, j PH A WAR A.—A mattock; spade, 

PALE._caste. ! twelfth of an anna. 

POLA.—bullock festival occurring in August. 
PALIVADU.-A local term for attached work- poOE.AS.-Bundles. 
ers who arc paid a share in the produce of , 

POOLl.—A bundle of harvested crop paid to 
casual workers as wages for harvesting. 

PAL^L.-A system of mutual help from pulaYA.-A scheduled caste. 

neighbours lor cultivation. . 

® PUNJA.—Dry, unirrigatcd land. 

PAILIE.—local measure of weight usually PURVA.—Period corresponding to the first 


equivalent to i 1/4 standard seers. 

PAN.—^Betel leaves'! 

PANGHE.—Sec 

PANCHAYAT.—Council of elders, any body 
of arbitrators. 


and second week of September. 

PURVAKA-JENOAM.—A class of land, the 
proprietary^ right of which belongs to private 
individuals. 

PUTTIES.—A local measure of weight equi¬ 
valent to 60 standard seers, 

RABI.—The spring harvest ripening at the 
beginning of the hot season. 


PANOARAKA VERUM PATTAM.—A class ot me not season, 

of occupied land wherein the proprietary RAGI.—^A coarse millet (Eleusynt coracana), 
rights vest in the Government. RAHAR.—Same as arJrar, 
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RAW AT.—A caste. 

REGAR.-~A caste. 

RUPEE.—iVincipal unit of Indian money 
exchangeable with /v. ^d. or 21 U.S. Cents. 

-RYOT.—A tenant under a landlord; also 
an occupant possessing proprietary right 
over his holding subject to payment of revenue 
to the Government. 


TEHSIL,—An administrative sub-division of 
a district. 

TALUKA.—An administrative sub-division of 
a district. 

TALUKDART.—A system of land tenure 
analogous to zamindari (now abolished). 

j TA’l ARl.—A hat made of leaves, 
i TAURA.—Lesser millet. 


RYOTWART.—A system of land tenure where 
land is hcM by a ryot, 

SARBARKANI.—Analogous to the gnontk, 
.system of land tenure. 

S.AGE.—A caste. j 

SAGU.—The ordinary (unprivileged) tenure ^ 
of land, the holders paying (all assessment j 
and possessing alienable rights. 

SAJ JA.—Spiked millet or Ptnnuelwn typhia- ; 

deum. I 

SAJ H LS.—Crop-sharers. j 

SALI.—Winter paddy grown on lowlands^ i 

Oryza sadivn, . j 

SALTKAl’FES.—Part-time attached workers. ! 

■SAMBUR.—A kind of deer. 

EAMAT.—Poor man’s millet sown in August- 
September and rnaturijig in six weeks to 
four months, or Paniaim tniliare, 

SAN.—Sunu-hernp or Crotolaria unecei. 

SANG AM.—A local measure of area approxi' 
inately equivalent to 0.621 acres. 

SANJfll.—Partner; type of attached worker 
receiving as wage.s a siiarc of the produce of 
the land cultivated. 

■SANKRANT 1 .™A Hindu festival celebrated 
on the 14111 January. 

SAREE.—Indian female dress. 

SARVAMANYA.—Land (exempt from all 
kinds of tax and granted for the benefit of 
religious institutions on conditions of the ptT- 
formance of certain religious functions. 

SA'ITOO.—Flour of roasted grain. 

SAVARAS.—A tribal caste. 

SEDYAGADI.—Local term for attached w'ork- 
crs. 


TE.NDU.—A kind of tree the leaves of whiclF 
are used for wrapping tobacco and making 
bidis. 

TENAI.—Italian millet or Solaria italicum, 

TEORz^.—A kind of j^ulse resembling arhar, 

IHAKARDAR.—A caste. 

THAKRATI.—A non-ryotwari tenure. 

THAKUR.—A member of Knshclrya com¬ 
munity; also a landlord. 

THAVAS.—A local measure approximately 
equivalent to one standard seer. 

I'HEERPUKA'F'rA.-Local measure usually 
4 I /2 to 6 seers of paddy. 

THLKADARI.—A system of land tenure ana¬ 
logous to malguzari hut in which the right 
over the c.state is inalienable. 

'FIE.—-Sesamum or sesamurn indkum. 

'FUR.—Same as arhar. 

UDHADGAMABANDHI.—A non-ryoiwari 
sy.stem of land tenure. 

UG ADI.—The new-year’s clay of the .Andliras. 

UMBEL—A system of land tenure in whicli 
land has been granted to tlie holders lor 
meritorious services at concessional rates 
of assessment. The lands are inalienable. 

URD.—Black gram or Phaseolus radiatus. 

USNA.—Rice extracted from boiled paddy. 

VAISHAKH.—See Baishak. 

VANKiVRS.—A caste. 

VARAGU.—^A hardy cereal crop grown on 
any soil; Paspalum serobiculatum. 

VATANA.—A type of attached workers. 

Vi\ZIFDARI.—A non-ryotwari system of land 
tenure. 


SEER.—A standard Indian measure of weight 1 
equivalent to 21 lb. | 

SEERI.—A local term for attached workers 
receiving a share of the produce as wages. 
SHANDY.—^Weekly mandi h“ld in villages and 
small towns. 

SHARBAT.—^A cold sweet drink. 

:SHILOTRL—^A non-ryotwari system of land 
tenure. 

SIR.—^The home farm of the proprietor, £.<?,, the 
land cultivated by the proprietor with his 
own stock. A landlord {zamindar) has 
unrestricted right of letting his sir, 

SIRIS.—Crop-sharer; see sajhis, 

SIRTANS.—Same as kashtakars, 

•SONGAN.—Cutting stalks oSjowar and tur,^ 
.SORE—A system of mutual help among neigh¬ 
bours during transplanting and harvesting. 


VHATHEERPU.—Customary payment for 
harvesting. 

VITHLTVAKE.—Customary payment to at¬ 
tached workers during harvesting. 

VOVU.—Customary payment to attached 
workers during harvesting and threshing. 

VRICHIGOM.—A local calendar month cor¬ 
responding to November-Dccember. 

WATTAN.—A Tion-ryotwari system of land 
tenure. 

YERAVA.—A caste. 

ZAMINDARI.—A system of land tenure 
under which an estate is held by a proprietor 
or body of proprietors who collect rents from 
other occupants and pay a fixed portion of 
the total village assets as land revenues to 
the Government. 
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